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II. 

The Age of Petronius Arbiter. 
By CHARLES BECK. 



{Communicated May 13, 1856.) 



Introduction. 
Contents and Value of the Satyricon of Petronius. 

Among the small number of Latin writers of prose fiction, Petronius, the author of 
the Satyricon, occupies a prominent place. While the indecent and obscene character 
of many portions renders the work unfit as a means of instruction of youth, and ofien- 
sive to the good taste even of persons of mature age and fixed principles, the quality of 
its language and style and the nature of its contents constitute it one of the most inter- 
esting and important relics of Roman literature, antiquities, and history. 

The work, at least the portion which has come down to us, contains the adventures 
of a dissipated, unprincipled, but clever, cultivated, and well-informed young man, 
Encolpius, the hero himself being the narrator. The book opens with a discussion on 
the defects of the existing system of education, in which the short-comings of both the 
teachers and parents are pointed out. Next follows a scene in the Forum, in which 
the hero and his companion, Ascyltus, are concerned, and which exhibits some of the 
abuses connected with judicial proceedings. After a brief and passing mention of the 
vices and hypocrisy of the priests, the highly interesting portion, containing an account 
of the banquet of Trimalchio, follows. This is succeeded by the account of the ac- 
quaintance which the hero, disappointed and dispirited by the faithless conduct of his 
companion, forms with a philosopher, Eumolpus, who, besides discussing some subjects 
relating to art, especially painting, and to literature, gives an account of his infamous 
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proceeding in corrupting the son of a family in whose house he had been hospitably 
received. The hero accepts the invitation of the philosopher to accompany him on an 
excursion to Tarentum. The account of the voyage, of the discovery made by Encol- 
pius that he is on board a vessel owned by a person whose vengeance he had just 
ground to apprehend, of his fruitless attempt to escape detection, of the reconciliation 
of the hostile parties, and of the destruction of the vessel and the greater portion of the 
passengers by shipwreck, is full of interest. The hero and his immediate companions, 
being the only persons that escaped death, make their way to Croton, where Eumolpus, 
by representing himself as the owner of valuable and extensive possessions in Africa, 
works so upon the avarice and credulity of the inhabitants, who are described as a set 
of legacy-hunters by profession, that he meets with the most hospitable reception. An 
intrigue of the hero with a beautiful lady of the city occupies a large share of this part 
of the story. The book closes with an account of the measures which Eumolpus takes 
for the purpose of avoiding the detection of his fraud, by working anew upon the ava- 
rice of his hosts. The close is abrupt as the beginning had been ; the book is incom- 
plete in both parts ; the end, as well as the beginning, is wanting. 

That the author of this work was a man of genius is unquestionable. The narrative 
of the events of the story is simple, clear, — exciting, without exhausting, the interest 
of the reader ; the description of customs, chiefly those of the middle classes of society, is 
invaluable to the antiquarian, and the importance of the work in this respect can scarce- 
ly be overrated ; the personages introduced into the story are drawn with such a clear- 
ness of perception of their characteristics, and such an accuracy of portraiture, ex- 
tending to the very peculiarities of the language used by each, that they appear to live 
and breathe and move before our eyes. 

Opinions of several Scholars concerning the Value of the Satyricon. 

It will not appear inappropriate to quote the opinions of some of the ablest scholars 
as to the literary and historical value of the Satyricon of Petronius. 

Joannes Sambucus, in the preface to his edition of Petronius, dated Vienna, 1564, 
calls the work : " Sylvulam banc satyricam eruditam et variam, adeoque ob fictas narra- 
tiunculas nee vulgaria imitationis poeticae quaedam exempla insignem." 

Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus, of Ferrara, says : " Hie [Petronius] satyricum opus Va- 
lium et, ut sic dicam, miscellum composuit. Cujus licet fragmenta ad nos tantum per- 
venerint* eademque parum castigata, multae tamen eruditionis hominem fuisse facile 

* Gyraldus lived long before the discovery of the Traguriein fragment. 
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cognoscimus : nam in taxandis moribus cum acrem turn festivum maxime et jocis seria 
miscentem videmus. Quo tempore vixerit, quodve institutum vitae sectatus fuerit, haud 
sane compertum ; in declamationibus tamen versatum ex iis, quae exstant, elicimus." 

P. Guirand, in a letter written in 1590, speaks thus of Petronius : " Tu quaeris, quid 
de Arbitro arbitrer. Placet et taedet dicere. Placet, quia multa placent ; nam sire 
defaecati sermonis puritiam spectes, merus lepos ; sive priscas negotiorum formulas, 
multae et elegantes. Taedet, quia pleraque, quorum me taedet, seu quae abominor 
potius. Vis enim illas venerandae antiquitatis gemmas legere "? Has necesse est quae- 
ras in putore seu stercore rabidi et nefandi illius Cupidinis, cujus foedissimae faces, 
imo faeces, in ejusmodi quaestu tibi elucebunt." 

Robertus Titius, in a lecture on Catullus, while speaking of the questionable moral 
tendency of that poet, as well as TibuUus, Propertius, and others, refers to Petronius, 
and uses this language: "Denique si quid bonis moribus non consentaneum scripsit 
Petronius, illud certe mihi non scripsit, qui ab eo, tamquam a scopulo, diligenter ca- 
vebo. Neque tamen par est, ut paucorum gratia tam bellae scriptiones penitus abjici- 
antur, quomodo nee messores quidem manipulos omnes protinus abjiciunt propterea, 
quod avena lolium atque alia hujuscemodi frugum vitia spicis admista sint; alioqui nee 
Lucretius legeretur nee Horatius nee Ovidius nee Martialis nee uUus denique poeta, 
qui hactenus summo in honore habitus sit." 

Joannes Baptista Pius says : " Petronius festivus poeta elegantissimusque satyras 
Varronis more scripsit, quarum fragmentum versa et prosa oratione scriptum nostro in 
armario continetur." In another place he says : " Petronii Arbitri opusculum aureum 
manus eruditiorum versant." 

Conrad Gegner of Zurich repeats almost verbatim the opinion of Lilius Gyraldus : 
" Petronius Arbiter, Massiliensis a plerisque existimatur, satyricum opus varium com- 
posuit, cujus licet fragmenta ad nos tantum pervenerint, eademque parum castigata, 
multae tamen eruditionis hominem fuisse facile cognoscimus." 

Adrianus Tumebus says : " Petronius Arbiter venustatem orationis suae inquinavit 
spurcissimis amoribus." 

Jacobus Durantius Casellius expresses a similar opinion : " Apud Petronium Arbitrum 
multa sunt impudica, fateor, et quae ipse iniquis oculis animoque legeres iniquo. 
Ilium, Venus, ab oblivionis periculo sartum tectumque facias, qui in te omanda nuUas 
dicendi veneres, nuUas praetermiserit elegantias." 

Janus Gulielmus Plautin addresses P. Pithoeus thus: "Non de nihilo Petronium 
amas, P. Pithoee, vernulae et Latinae urbanitatis purissimum fontem. Nam Floralia 
sacra quod celebrat sine fuco atque fallaciis more Eomano, non tam severi esse debemus, 
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ut, quod in aliis ferimus, quia necesse est, in hoc uno damnemus, qui illis apertior for- 
tassis est, at non inhonestior. Recta tu, qui huic Arbitro aequissimus arbiter fuisti, et 
sententia tua vitam Uli salutemque reddidisti." In addressing another person, he says : 
" Te consulo, A. Oisele, quern Arbitri studiosiun opinor, vel quia mundissimi in ser- 
mone nitoris est, vel quia ab amicissimo tibi homine [P. Pithoeo] in lucem et cognitio- 
nem eruditorum retractus." 

Justus Lipsius, in Antiq. Lect., Lib. I. cap. 8, says: "Petronii Arbitri fragmenta 
pauca habemus, scriptoris tersi et venusti, et nisi quod in re ilia voluptatum nimis 
Latine interdum loquatur, cetera laudati." He expresses himself still more strongly in 
another place, Epistol. Quaestion., Lib. III. Epist. 2 : " Ut in vita, sic in studiis juvat 
* severitati adspersa comitas. Ea causa frequenter soleo a gravioribus libris animum 
quasi in ludum mittere ad scriptores amoeniores. Quo in numero Petronium repono ; 
quidquid dicant isti frontis severae. Et tua fide, P. Pithoee, vidistin' quidnam venu- 
stius, argutius post natas Musas t Non ego ; abesset tantum nuda ilia nequitia ; qua 
tamen nihil offendor ; joci me delectant, urbanitas capit; cetera nee in animo nee in 
moribus meis magis labem relinquunt quam olim in flumine vestigium cymba. Ut vina 
apposita vinosum movent, invinium, ut antiqui loquebantur, non movent, sic ista ani- 
mum jam ante improbum fortasse incitent ; casto et castigato non adhaerent. Et sunt 
tamen inter Musaeos homines, qui hunc scriptorem fugisse velint ; a quibus nos certe, 
mi Pithoee, dissentimus." 

Conradus Kitterhusius says : " Eadem causa Petronii Arbitri elegantissimum Satyri- 
con ita nobis laceravit ac detruncavit, ut vix Orpheum mulieres Thraciae vel Pentheum 
Bacchae discerpserint miserabilius." 

Franciscus Eaphelengius, Jr., in the preface to his edition, says : " Nos commoditati 
tuae consulendum rati persuader! nos passi sumus, ac proinde tantum non justum 
commentariura in amoenissimae eruditionis et eruditissimae festivitatis auctorem tibi 
damus." 

Michael Piccartus says : " Vere arbiter elegantiarum est Petronius, quidquid Catones 
contradicant, et bonorum manibus terendus." 

Erycius Puteanus says : " In Petronio quoque cum fructu publico eris ; emacula, 
et florem nium Latini oris purum putumque repraesenta." 

It will be seen that all these scholars, whUe they express themselves with more or 
less severity concerning the licentious character of the work, are unanimous in their 
praise of its literary excellency. They do not, however, enter more fully into the dis- 
cussion of the subject. They are satisfied with a passing, as it were incidental, remark. 
But there are others who take a more comprehensive view of the work and its author. 
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Among these, the distinguished Niebuhr occupies a conspicuous place. It was in the 
year 1821 that he published his paper on the age of Curtius and Petronius, in the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy. I shall have to advert again to this paper, when 
I speak of the diiFerent opinions entertained concerning the age of Petronius. At pres- 
ent I shall confine myself to Niebuhr's opinion of the moral and intellectual character 
of our author. 

" The disgusting indecencies of which the remains of Petronius are full (although 
the inoffensive, nay, the pure, predominates even in amount) give him so bad a name, 
that he who confesses an intimate acquaintance with the poem, and expresses gratifica- 
tion with it, exposes himself to a severe judgment, and afibrds a good opportunity for 
the display of sanctimonious hypocrisy. This will be the more the case, if I reject the 
notion that the objectionable portions in particular, being extracted by filthy hands (the 
poor monks), were preserved, and remark that the immoral is inseparable from the 
scope and plan of the work. 

" It is very probable that the great majority of those who have, since the days of the 
past, regaled themselves with this work, have done so from a corrupt heart, as so many 
used to read with pleasure the abominations of the French novels which were written 
before the Revolution; and many well-meaning persons may scarcely know that in 
these last three centuries many honorable men, who were disgusted with the filth of the 
Anthology, admired Petronius as one of the greatest minds in the literary world. He 
who is afraid of calumny does in such cases conceal his opinion ; but it is better to pro- 
fess one's opinion, without fear, so plainly that perversion alone can impart to it a false 
appearance. An open declaration in favor of truth is always a good action, as timid 
concealment is a bad one. 

" All great dramatic poets are endowed with the power of creating beings who seem 
to act and speak with perfect independence, so that the poet is nothing more than the 
relator of what takes place. When Goethe had conceived Faust and Margarete, 
Mephistopheles and Wagner, they moved and had their being without any exercise of 
his will. But in the peculiar power which Petronius exercises, in its application to 
every scene, to every individual character, in everything, noble or mean, which he 
undertakes, I know but one who is fully equal to the Roman, and that is Diderot. 
Trimalchio and Agamemnon might have spoken for Petronius, and the nephew Rameau 
and the parson Papin for Diderot, in every condition and on every occasion inexhausti- 
bly, out of their own nature ; ju.st so the purest and noblest souls, whose kind was, after 
all, not entirely extinct in their day. 

"Diderot and a contemporary, related to him in spirit. Count Gaspar Gozzi, are 
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marked with the same cynicism which disfigures the Roman ; their age, like his, had 
become shameless. But as the two former were in their heart noble, upright, and be- 
nevolent men, and as in the writings of Diderot genuine virtue and a tenderness un- 
known to his contemporaries breathe, so the peculiarity of such a genius can, as it 
seems, be given to a noble and elevated being only. That deep contempt for the pre- 
vailing immorality which naturally leads to cynicism, and a heart which beats for every- 
thing great and glorious, — virtues which then had no existence, — speak from the 
pages of the Roman in a language intelligible to every susceptible heart. 

" The age of Louis the Fifteenth, among the South-European nations, and the third 
century in Rome, have the most remarkable resemblance as to their moral enormities 
and the disgrace of their degeneracy. In both ages, things, having reached a state of 
foul corruption and dissolution, were approaching their end. If Diderot lived now, and 
if Petronius had lived in the fourth century, they would have disdained to describe 
what is obscene, and also the occasion for doing it would have been far less." 

While these views of Niebuhr are deserving of attention, not only because they pro- 
ceed from so pure-minded and learned a man, but on account of their depth and truth, 
those of Teufel are not less important, on account of their comprehensiveness, and the 
clearness with which they are stated. They are contained in his true and admirable 
description of the work, its scope and character, given in Pauly's Encyclopaedia, Vol. V. 
p. 1404: — 

" The whole plan of the work is that of a novel ; two freedmen, Encolpius and As- 
cyltus, are enamored of a boy, Giton ; and the adventures which have their origin in 
this circumstance, or which they encounter severally, the acquaintances which they 
make (for instance, of Trimalchio and Eumolpus), form the contents at least of that 
portion of the book which has come down to us. But the book contains in this dress 
of a narrative descriptions of manners, partly of single places (for example, Croton), 
partly of certain classes (for example, of Trimalchio, a rich upstart, who apes the man- 
ners of a refined man of the world, but exposes himself most ridiculously ; of Encolpius, 
a good-natured, cowardly, and licentious Greek ; * of Eumolpus, a vain and tasteless 
poet, and at the same time a thoroughly demoralized preacher of virtue), all drawn 
with masterly truthfulness even to the minutest detail. The tone is throughout humor- 
ous ; the dramatis personce act and speak, even in the most ofiensive circumstances, 

* The name Encolpius being, of course, a fictitious one, I am at a loss to perceive on what Teufel 
founds his assertion that the hero is a Greek. His character, his manners, and especially his language, 
which Teufel himself mentions, are against this hypothesis. 
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with an openness, unconcern, and self-satisfaction, as if they had the most tindoubted 
right to be and think as they do ; at the same time, a vein of gentle irony pervades the 
whole, which indicates the author's moral independence and higher stand-point, as well 
as his sincere gratification at the amusing and filthy scenes which he describes ; he ac- 
companies his heroes at every step with a smile on his lips and a low laugh. The work 
belongs, therefore, by its contents as Avell as its tone, to the department of satire, resem- 
bling in tone Horace, in form the Menippean satire. For, not only does the language 
occasionally pass over from prose to verse (limping iambs and trochees), but entire 
poems of greater extent are interwoven (Trojae Halosis and Bellum Civile), which are 
usually put in the mouth of Eumolpus, and which always have a satirical object, some- 
times a double one, as is the case with the Bellum Civile, which ridicules Lucan, as well 
as his opponents personated by Eumolpus, the writer, with genuine humor, placing 
himself above both, and dealing against both his blows with impartial justice. The 
language is always suited to the character of the persons speaking, elegant in Encol- 
pius, bombastic in Eumolpus, vulgar in Trimalchio. The language put in the mouth of 
the latter is for us an invaluable specimen of the lingua Romana rustica, as it obtained 
in that part of Italy where the scene is laid, — in Campania, and especially Naples. 
In conformity with the originally Greek character of this region, the language of Tri- 
malchio and his companions is full of Greek words and Grecisms of the boldest kind 
(such as coupling the neuter plural with the verb in the singular, cap. 71). Charac- 
teristic of the local dialect are the many archaisms, compounds not known in the 
written language, the frequent solecisms, the many proverbial and extravagant expres- 
sions, the numerous oaths and curses. Encolpius, on the other hand, speaks in the 
language of the educated of his age, which in a remarkable degree resembles the lan- 
guage of Seneca.* This indicates contemporaneousness of the authors." 

External History of the Satyricon. 

Besides the character, contents, and value of the work itself, there are other circum- 
stances which impart to it an additional interest. I mean, the fate which the book 
itself has at different times experienced. I have already mentioned that we do not 
possess it completely. It is highly probable that the part left is one tenth only of the 
whole. When and how the loss of the remainder took place is unknown, and will 

* In speaking approvingly of the view which Teufel takes of the work of Petronius, I do not, of course, 
adopt it in all particulars. So far from discovering the resemblance of the language of Encolpius and 
Seneca, I think the former is remarkably simple, and free from the mannerism which characterizes the style 
of Seneca. 
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probably remain unknown, unless the discovery of the whole or a portion of the lost 
parts should, at the same time, reveal the cause which withdrew it from the sight and 
knowledge of the public. It is probable, however, that a part, if not the whole, of the 
loss happened between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. John of Salisbury, who 
lived in the twelfth century, quotes passages from Petronius which are not found in the 
first printed editions from 1476, which contain all we now have, with the exception of 
the contents of the Tragurian fragment, of which I shall have, hereafter, occasion to 
speak more fully. Between these two points of time, then, namely, the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries, if not previously, the work must have experienced considerable 
losses. 

This great loss has been very partially only repaired by the discovery of the Tragu- 
rian fragment. In the year 1663,* Marinus Statilius,f of Tragurium (the German 
name of the town is Trau) in Dalmatia, discovered in the library of Nicolaus Cippi, 
belonging to a family favorably known, for several generations, in various departments 

* Peter Burmann, in the preface to his edition of Petronius, says that the discovery of the fragment was 
made about 1662, and the Paduan edition published in 1662. Whatever be the true time of the discovery, 
Burmann is mistaken as to the year in which the Paduan edition was published. This occurred in 1664. 

t Baehr, in his History of Eoman Literature, adopts the statement of Claudius Nicusius, that it was Peti- 
tus, who assumed the name of Marinus Statilejus. W. S. Teufel, in his article on Petronius in Pauly's 
Encyclopaedia, gives the same version, that Peter Petitus discovered, and defended the genuineness of, the 
fragment. Pierre Petit was born at Paris in 1629 (or, according to others, in 1617), and died in 1687 ; he 
was known as a physician and Latin poet. Burmann mentions another report, which he seems to be inclined 
to credit, that the defence of Statilius, both the Responsio and Apologia, was the work of Stephanus Gradius, 
the librarian of the Vatican Library. This report is supported by the statement of Justus Kyckius, a per- 
sonal friend of Gradius (in a note to Tacit. Ann. 16. 19), and of Samuel Tennulius (in a note to Front. 
4. 7). Whatever may be thought of these two reports, mentioned by Burmann and Baehr, we should not 
overlook the circumstance, that the fact of the existence of two reports, one of which alone can be true, tends 
to throw doubt upon both ; and that Statilius — as he himself, in his Apologia, corrects the mistake of the pub- 
lisher of the Paduan edition, who calls him Statileus — speaks throughout of himself, of his age, of his native 
place, Tragurium, with apparent good faith. Take, for example, the manner in which he speaks of works of 
art still extant in Rome : " Huic ego querelae in seculo Neronis nullum omnino locum reperio, cum ad usque 
Commodi principatum statuas egregio artificio perfectas adhuc exstare in Urbe audiam," etc. ; and, " Testi- 
monia certe non dubia florentis turn etiam pictorum industriae habemus ex parietibus nuper, ut aceepi, repertis 
in ruderibus thermarum Titi, eorum autem parietum crustas diligenter exceptas ajunt et in pinacotheca viri 
primarii collocatas," etc. This seems to be the honest language of a man who has not seen those specimens 
of ancient art. Whether Petit could honestly use such language, I cannot say, because I do not know 
whether he ever visited Rome ; that Stephanus Gradius, the second supposed author of the Responsio and 
Apologia, could not, is apparent from the fact that he was librarian of the Vatican Library, and must have 
been as familiar with these monuments of ancient art as any man living. 
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of literature, a manuscript containing the poets Catullus, TibuUus, and Propertius, and 
a portion of Petronius, namely, the banquet of Trimalchio, which existed previously 
in a fragmentary condition, complete or nearly complete. The news of the discov- 
ery spread quickly through all parts of Europe, and created, even before the publication 
of the fragment, a lively interest among scholars. The rumors circulating concerning 
the manuscript were, naturally, in some instances extravagant. It was supposed that 
the manuscript contained the entire work of Petronius. The following year, 1664, the 
printer Frombottus, of Padua, published the fragment ; not, however, from the original 
manuscript, but from a copy, and, as Statilius says, a carelessly made copy,* — those 
portions which were contained in previous editions, and which had, by the labors of 
successive editors, been corrected and improved, in their improved form, but the newly 
discovered portions in a very rude and imperfect state. The new publication called 
forth very opposite opinions, some declaring the fragment a literary fraud, others ex- 
pressing their belief in its genuineness. A young German scholar, Joh. Christoph. 
Wagenseil, who had heard from Abraham Ecchellensis, either in a conversation at 
Eome, 1663, or by letter at Turin, 1664, of the discovery of the fragment,^ and saw 
a few months later, at Paris, in February, 1665, the Paduan edition of the fragment, 
expressed at once and without much consideration, in a letter to a learned countryman, 
Christoph. Arnold, his conviction that the pretended fragment was a forgery, and the 
pretended discoverer of the fragment, Marinus Statilius, the perpetrator of the fraud. J 

* Statu. Apol. : " Nam quid ego de ipso fragmenti contextu dicam imperite atque oscitanter exscripto et 
a fide sui exemplaris multis in partibus abhorrente." 

t Wagenseil appears to give two difTerent accounts of the way in which he heard of the discovery of the 
Tragurian fragment. In his Dissertation he says : " Ante hoc biennium [1663, the Dissertation being writ- 
ten in 1665] cum Romae commorarer, convenit me aliquando eruditus vir, qui nunc fato functus est, Abra- 
hamus Ecchellensis : cumque vario sermone inter cetera de Italorum recens editis ac postmodum edendis 
ingenii fetibus coUoqueremur, mentionem injecit Petroniani nequaquam mutili codicis, quern in Dalmatia 
repertum Venetus ad Pontificem legatus possideret et post suum in patriam, quem maturabat, reditum esset 
facturus publici juris." In a letter written at Turin, in December, 1664, to C. Arnold, he uses this language : 
" Ceterum commodum heri CI. Ecchellensis quid ad me perscripsit, quod scire tua omnino interest : Legatus 
Venetus, qui Romae commoratur, Petronii codicem nactus est nulla sui parte mutilum ; ejusque editionem 
maturabit, quam primum lares repetere continget ; addit repertum esse in obscure Sclavoniae angulo et 
accurate descriptum." It will be seen that in the one account he says that he obtained the information in 
a conversation with Ecchellensis at Rome ; in the other, through a letter from that person at Turin. 
Whether the discrepancy originates in a lapse of memory or in a want of accuracy and fidelity, does not 
appear. 

J " Joh. Christophori Wagenseilii de Cena Trimalcionis Nuper sub Petronii nomine vulgata ad Christoph. 
Arnoldum V. C. Dissertatio," in Pet. Burmann's second edition of Petronius, Amsterd. 1743, Vol. II. p. 342. 

VOL. VI. NEW SERIES. 5 
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After referring to a variety of circumstances calculated to excite suspicion against the 
genuineness of the fragment, such as the fact, that, while Statilius sent a copy only of 
the fragment to the Venetian ambassador at Eome, the scholars of that city pretended 
to form an opinion of the age of the manuscript, — that those portions which were 
already extant in printed editions exhibited the corrected text, while the new additions 
abounded in errors and defects of all kinds, — he proceeds to say that neither the lan- 
guage nor the matter is worthy of Petronius. It is apparent that Wagenseil, in form- 
ing his opinion of the language of the fragment, did not make sufficient allowance for 
the imperfections of the manuscript itself, nor for the ignorance and unskilfulness of 
the publisher of the first Paduan edition. The instances which he adduces as unwor- 
thy of the elegance and purity of language for which Petronius is distinguished are, 
without exception, taken from the remarks and conversations of the guests and attend- 
ants of Trimalchio, who were for the most part persons of little or no education, slaves, 
freedmen, and mechanics. 

Wagenseil's charge that the fragment is a modern fabrication is chiefly based on the 
ground that the writer of it understood Italian, and was acquainted with the Scriptures, 
because some of the expressions occurring in the fragment resemble the Italian, and 
one or two are not unlike some which are met in the Bible. 

With regard to the subject-matter of the fragment, WagenseU adopts the theory, of 
which I shall have to speak more fully hereafter, that Petronius Arbiter is the same 
person with the Petronius mentioned Tacit. Ann. 16. 19, and that the book is a satire 
on the Emperor Nero. Finding in the fragment no confirmation of his hypothesis, but, 
on the contrary, many things which are at variance with it, he rejects, on that ground, 
the fragment as a fabrication. Trimalchio gives some most ludicrous instances of his 
gross ignorance and entire want of education, while Nero, with all his cruelty and 
tyrannical disposition, had received a most careful and thorough education. Wagen- 
seil, taking it for granted that Trimalchio is a satire on Nero, concludes that the frag- 
ment, representing Trimalchio so different from Nero, is not genuine. A somewhat 
bold pefitio principii, and a very convenient mode of reasoning. 

The arguments on which Wagenseil depends to prove the spuriousness of the Tra- 
gurian fragment are of a wider application than he gives to them ; they have reference 
quite as much to the question in which age Petronius lived, as to that of the genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of the fragment. As I shall have to discuss the points made by 
Wagenseil, together with others, when I come to the main subject of this paper, I shall 
leave them for the present, and rest satisfied with having briefly stated them. 

In order to judge fairly of Wagenseil's attack on the fragment, we should not overlook 
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the fact, that he formed his opinion after a perusal of the first edition, that of Fromhot- 
tus of Padua, which was carelessly and injudiciously prepared, and, without the consent 
and aid of Statilius, published, long before the manuscript itself, being sent to Rome, 
enabled scholars to form an opinion based upon a better knowledge of the facts in 
the case. But whUe I think it just to say this much in defence of Wagenseil, I am 
far from extending the same indulgence to the rest of his attack, which betrays a very 
superficial knowledge of the language, literature, antiquities, and history of the Ro- 
mans. 

The next champion who entered the lists to prove the spuriousness of the fragment, 
a month only after the appearance of Wagenseil's dissertation, and indeed in compli- 
ance with his request, was Hadrian Valesius ( Adrien de Valois). Hadrian Valesius 
was historiographer to the king of France, and, as far as social position and literary 
fame were concerned, the superior of Wagenseil.* He bases his opinion that the 
fragment is a fraud, both on the use of certain words which he considers barbarous and 
inelegant, and on grammatical irregularities. So far he agrees with Wagenseil; but 
on one point he difiers widely from him, and censures him with considerable severity 
and superciliousness. This point is his adopting the hypothesis that Petronius Arbiter 
and the Petronius of Tacitus are one and the same person, and the character of Tri- 
malchio a satire on Nero. He exposes very ably the improbability of the latter sup- 
position, by pointing out the marked and important differences between Nero and 
Trimalchio ; the noble birth of Nero, and the servile origin of Trimalchio ; the noble 
descent of the wives of Nero, and the humble condition of Fortunata, the wife of Tri- 
malchio ; the advanced age of Trimalchio, and the youth of Nero, who died before he 
completed his thkty-second year. After enumerating the principal topics of the work 
to show more clearly that there was in them not the most distant reference to Nero, 
he concludes with these words : " Qui non videt ista singula ac universa nihil ad Caji 
Petronii [of Tacitus] libellum nihil ad Neronis flagitia noctesque pertinere sed meram 
esse nudamque ac simplicem vitiorum et desidiae humanae reprehensionem sale et mor- 
daci aceto conditam : is plane nee in Uteris nee in uUa alia re quidquam videt aut judi- 
cat." Hadrian Valesius agrees so far with his brother, Henry Valesius, as to place 
Petronius long after Nero, but differs from him in this : that, while Henry puts Petro- 
nius as late as the Emperor Gallienus, Hadrian considers him a contemporary of the 
Antonines, on the ground that there were no indications in Petronius of the corruption 

* " Hadriani Valesii, Histor. Regii, De cena Trimalcionis, nuper sub Petronii nomine vulgata, Dissertatio, 
et de aetata patriaque Petronii ac ejus operis inscriptione," in Pet. Burmann's second edition of Petronius, 
Amsterd. 1743, Vol. II. p. 350. 
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of the language prevailing in the time of Gallienus. He considers Petronius a native 
of Gaul, and supports this opinion by the resemblance of some, chiefly colloquial, 
phrases used by Petronius to French phrases. 

While he shares the conviction of "Wagenseil, that the fragment was a fraud and 
foi^ery, he does not go quite so far as to charge either Marinus Statilius or any other 
person with its perpetration, which WagenseU had done. 

The defence of Marinus Statilius against the charges of Hadrian Valesius and Wa- 
genseil is contained in two papers,* the first entitled " Responsio," and addressed to 
M. Mocaenicus soon after the publication of the papers of Wagenseil and Valesius, 
and the second entitled "Apologia," which was apparently issued several years later. 
After premising that the first edition of the fragment at Padua was an undertaking in 
which he had no hand, and for whose defects he could not be held responsible, he 
shows that the charge of fraud, grounded on the fact that the portions of the fragment 
which were extant in previous editions did not show the same defects and imperfections 
which mark the new portions, is not true, because the former could be, and he knew 
them to have been, corrected by means of the existing improved editions, while the 
latter were given as they were in the manuscript ; thus explaining very naturally a 
suspicious circumstance of which Wagenseil had made a great deal. He then goes 
on to state, that he had for a long time resisted the importunities of friends, especially 
of Antonius Grimanus, the Venetian ambassador at Rome, to pubHsh the manuscript, 
and had at last consented to have the new, hitherto unpublished portions copied for 
him. These portions were, in spite of his remonstrances, published by the printer 
Frombottus at Padua, and he complained to Octavius Ferrarius of this publication. 
He mentions that the preface to that first edition contains several erroneous state- 
ments in reference to the fragment, — for instance, that the manuscript contained, besides 
the fragment of Petronius, the works of Horace, instead of Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius, — as well as to himself, which he would have liked to correct, if he had not, 
by so doing, appeared to authorize the pubUcation, which he did not. He not only 
disapproved of the Paduan publication, but declares that it must have proceeded from 
one to whom he was unknown, since he is called in the preface Statileus, instead of 
Statilius. The remark of WagenseU, that the scholars at Rome could not possibly 
judge of the antiquity of the manuscript, since they had only a copy before them, seems 
to refer to an earlier period of the controversy, when the codex had not yet been sent to 

* Marini Statilii Traguriensis J. C. Responsio ad Joh. Christophori Wagenseilii et Ha^riani Valesii Disser- 
tationes de Traguriensi Petronii Fragmento. Ad M. Mocaenicum V. P. — Apologia ad Patres Conscriptos 
Rei Publicae Literariae Marini Statilii Traguriensis. 
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Eome. It is certainly inconsistent with the statement of Statilius himself (page 380) : 
"Sed maculam tam deformem satis superque opinor a vita et factis meis detergunt, 
quae a me, ut dixi, privatim ad optimum Mocaenicum hac de re scripta sunt ; multo 
vero prolixius hoc ipsum praestitit, et omnem penitus adversariorum calumniam nuda- 
vit et refutavit res ipsa post codicem hunc Romam transmissum et doctorum hominum 
oculis subjectum." He was prevailed upon to send the codex to Rome, not so much 
by the importunity of Antonius Priulus, the governor of Dalmatia, as by the insin- 
uations and charges of his adversaries, calling in question the genuineness of the frag- 
ment. 

Statilius evidently possessed a better knowledge of the Latin language in general, 
and of that of Petronius in particular, than either of his assailants, and meets with 
marked success most of their objections and charges; and I am inclined to think that 
the ability of his defence did much to iuduce the learned to recognize the intrinsic 
claims of the fragment to be considered genuine, and produce eventually a verdict in 
favor of its genuineness. Many of his remarks show that he was not only well acquainted 
with the Latin language, but also with the philosophy and history of language. An 
evidence of this may be found in what he says of the gradual changes of language, and 
their different effect upon different classes of the people, the less educated retaining 
longer the earlier forms and expressions. In his sensible defence of Petronius for 
making his vulgar characters use the language of the vulgar, he adverts to and ex- 
plains the fact, that this vulgar language exhibits a greater resemblance to the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages, than the pure Latin, because it was chiefly this vulgar 
language, the "lingua rustica" of Latium, which was by Roman armies transplanted 
into other parts of Italy, into Gaul, and Spain. Adverting to the notion taken up by 
Wagenseil, that Trimalchio is a satire upon Nero, he points out the absurdity of ascrib- 
ing to Nero what was common to many or all : " Quae ergo socordia est, quod multorum, 
immo omnium fuit commune, uni Neroni tamquam proprium assignare"; and then 
he adds, with great good sense: "Quid enim necesse est Trimalchionem esse Nero- 
nem I Mihi Petronium nihil aliud voluisse quam sub persona Trimalchionis stultorum 
divitum, quorum magna tunc Romae manus, ineptam eruditionis ostentationem urba- 
nius traducere propemodum constat." While cruelty was one of the most striking 
characteristics of Nero, not the least trace of it appears in the character of Trimalchio, 
and Statilius justly observes : " Certe sine his notis et quasi proprio, ut ita dicam, cha- 
ractere non magis ad verum pingi potuit Nero quam sine barba Jupiter, sine crinibus 
Apollo, sine hasta Pallas, sine tridente Neptunus." In another place he says : " Alia 
omnia in animo habuit Petronius noster, cum Trimalchionem in scenam induxit, quam 
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principem ullum Romanum aut omnino quemqiiam notae pauUo honestioris mortalem." 
To prove this still further, he gives a very truthful description of Trimalchio and the 
class to which he belonged : " Ecquid intelligis rem illi tunc fuisse cum genere homi- 
num humili, abjecto, impure, quibus nulla a natalibus, nulla ab educatione, nulla a 
studiis honestis commendatio est ? qui cum divites se factos vident, et literas admirari 
sero incipiunt, inter suas opes inopes, inter studia doctrinarum indoctissimos se 
produnt." 

Statilius gives the full title of the manuscript thus : " Petronii Arbitri Satyri frag- 
menta ex libro decimo quinto et decimo sexto," which is repeated, in the manner usual 
to manuscripts, at the close: "Petronii Arbitri Satyri fragmenta expliciunt* ex libro 
XV. et XVI." The expression " ex libro decimo quinto et decimo sexto," which occurs 
both in the title and close of the fragment, not only confirms the fact, already known 
from ancient glossaries, that the work was divided into books, (the ancient glossary of 
St. Benedict Floriacensis quotes the passage, " Sed video te totum in ilia haerere tabula, 
quae Trojae halosin ostendit," as taken from the fifteenth f book,) but throws some light 
on the probable extent of the work. If the banquet of Trimalchio filled a portion of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth books, and if we bear in mind that that part of the work is 
followed by the account of the hero's quarrel Avith Ascyltus, his meeting with Eu- 
molpus, and his voyage and residence in Croton, which was evidently not the end of 
the book, it will be very moderate to suppose the whole work to have consisted of 
twenty books. It will further be seen, that this fragment is a part only of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth books, say two thirds, so that the banquet of Trimalchio constitutes two 
thirds of one tenth of the whole. The banquet of Trimalchio forming one third of the 
work as we have it at present, the other two thirds would constitute four thirds of one 

* " Explicit " is the common form used at the close of manuscripts, which is probably an abbreviation for 
" explicitus est " ; a person ignorant of the origin of the expression, and mistaking it for a verb in the 
active, formed a plural " expliciunt " to correspond to the plural " fragmenta." 

+ If the number fifteen, in the above quotation of the glossary, be correct, a difficulty arises in reconciling 
this quotation with the statement of the Tragurian fragment, that it contains portions of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth books. That fragment contains the " coena Triraalchionis," after which the acquaintance of the 
hero, Encolpius, with the philosopher Eumolpus commenced. How then can the passage, " Sed video," 
&c., which occurs in the account of the meeting between Encolpius and Eumolpus, be taken from the 
fifteenth book > In the present condition of the text, ten chapters intervene between the close of the " coena 
Triraalchionis " and the above passage. This passage might, therefore, belong to the sixteenth, or, more 
probably, seventeenth book, but cannot possibly belong to the fifteenth. Under these circumstances, and 
there being no ground to doubt the correctness of the succession of the several portions of the story, as 
given in our text, we must consider the number fifteen of the glossary incorrect. 
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tenth. If this supposition be correct, the book in its present shape is not more than 
one fifth of the entire work, and may be no more than one tenth. The work as we 
now have it makes a volume of about 150 pages; the whole would make a volume, or 
volumes, of not less than 750 pages, and possibly as many as 1500.* 

With regard to the age of the codex, Statilius mentions that the scholars in Rome 
wlio inspected it considered it three hundred years old, exceeding by one hundred years 
the age which the editor of the Paduan edition had assigned to it. From the fact that 
John of Salisbury, of the thirteenth century, mentions the " porcus Trojanus" and the 
vessel of malleable glass, Statilius infers that the portion containing the banquet of 
Trimalchio, at least, was completely extant a short time before the copying of this 
fragment, about one hundred years after John of Salisbury. 

It is somewhat singular that Statilius should, after so careful and thorough an 
examination of the subject, come to the conclusion to change his mind with regard to 
the age of Petronius. The manner in which he announces this change of view favors 
somewhat the hypothesis that he Avas, to some extent, influenced by the spirit of con- 
tradiction, by the desire to differ from Wagenseil in every respect. He says : " Vide 
autem, quantum in hoc a te dissentiam ; quae tibi [Wagenseil] validissima argumenta 
videntur, abjudicandi a Petronio hujus fragmenti, in iis ego argumentis vel maxima 
hujus causae praesidia posita esse censeo. Qua de re antequam dicere incipio, aliam 
quandam, quae mihi tecum est, controversiam paucis aperiam ; nee sane erit, quod mo- 
leste id feras, quandoquidem hac eadem in re a me ipso dissentio, adductus scUicet vi 
veritatis, cujus mihi studium omnibus meis studiis et rationibus antiquius est. Nam 
cum hactenus vulgatam de Petronii aetate opinionem, quae ilium Neroni aequalem 
statuit, probare solitus essem, nuper accurata eruditi hominis disputatione coactus sum, 
ut multo recentiorem hunc scriptorem existimem, et pauUo ante Constantini Augusti 
tempera, certe longe infra Severum collocem." The conclusion at which he arrived was, 
as we see, that Petronius did not belong to the age of Nero, as he had hitherto thought, 
but a little before the Emperor Constantine ; at any rate, long after Severus. Consider- 
ing that Nero reigned from 55 to 68, and Constantine from 306 to 337, it is a change of 
nearly three hundred years ; and this change is still greater, if we take into the account 
the condition and fate of Roman civilization, and of the Latin language in particular, 
during that extended period. Of the reasons assigned by Statilius for this change of 
opinion, the first is, that while later writers — Priscianus, Diomedes, Victorinus, and 

* Jan Dousa (Praecidanea, Lib. I. cap. 2) considers the remains of Petronius scarcely the tenth part of the 
whole. It should be borne in mind, that Dousa wrote before the discovery of the Tragurian fragment. 
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Hieronymus — mention Petronius, the earlier — QuintUian, Suetonius, and Pliny — do 
not. His second reason is, that Lutatius Placidus places Petronius after Statins Papi- 
rius, and says that the former borrowed from the latter the verse : 

" Primus in orbe deos' fecit timor." 

The last argument which he adduces is the strong language in which Petronius com- 
plains of the decline of art, especially of painting, of which he says that not even the 
least vestige is left: "Ipse Petronius de hac controversia diserte pronuntiat in ilia 
elegantissima de sui temporis vitiis querela ac de ruuia bonarum artium, inter quas 
picturae ne minimum quidem vestigium reliquum esse dolet." 

The controversy concerning the genuineness of the Tragurian fragment was by no 
means confined to Wagenseil, Valesius, and Statilius. Other scholars took a part in it, 
some on the one, others on the other side. Johannes Scheffer, bom at Strasburg in 
1621, and Professor at the University of Upsala, where he died, 1679, had received from 
Nic. Heinsius a copy of the Paduan edition of the fragment.* After stating very fairly 
the arguments which had been advanced against the genuineness of the fragment, he 
proceeds to refute them with considerable ability. Much stress having been laid by 
the opponents of the genuineness of the fragment on the circumstance that it contained 
expressions which occurred neither in other writers nor in the other portions of Petro- 
nius himself, Scheffer observes that there are many single expressions in Cicero used in 
a meaning which, in other parts of Cicero, is expressed by different words, and words, 
too, in common use, not only in other writers, but in Cicero himself He very properly 
thinks but little of the circumstance that so valuable a manuscript remained so long 
concealed, a circumstance which the opponents had used to throw suspicion upon the 
fragment, and goes on to say, that it has frequently happened that highly valuable 
manuscripts were in the possession of, and withheld from publication by, persons who 
did not understand their value, or scholars who reserved them for future examination 
and publication.! With regard to the old-fashioned expressions which occur in the 
fragment, he remarks : " Sed et antiqua pluscula eo respectu possunt hie esse occupata, 
quando plebs retinentior est fere sermonis antiqui, nee nisi sero, quern ceteri arbitran- 
tur, cultum adhibere addiscit." On one point Scheffer differs from StatiUus and agrees 

• " Joannis Schefferi Argentoratensis de Fragmenti hujus Traguriani vero auctore Dissertatio," in Pet. 
Burmann's second edition, Amsterdam, 1643, Vol. II. p. 394. 

t How true this view of Scheffer's is even in our own time is sufficiently illustrated by the discovery of 
a large portion of "De Re Publica" of Cicero by A. Mai in 1822, and of the " Institutiones " of Gajus 
by Niebuhr in 1816. 
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with Wagenseil, in considering a large portion of the work of Petronius a satire on 
Nero. Although this point is not necessarily connected with the question of the gen- 
uineness of the fragment, Scheffer finds a connection between them. " Si praesertim," 
says he, " quod persuasum pridem viris doctis est, pars multo maxima Satyrici in Nero- 
nem est directa, cum non pauca ejus vitia docte ac subtiliter notata deprehendit hie, 
quisquis inspicere intimius examinareque volet." 

Some idea of the interest which was excited by the discovery of the Tragurian frag- 
ment may be formed from the fact that a scholar so far advanced in life as Thomas 
Reinesius was drawn into the discussion. Being bom in 1587, he was, at the time 
of writing his dissertation on the subject, nearly eighty years old. The dissertation 
itself is dated the 31st of January, 1666; the dedication to the renowned French min- 
ister, Joh. Bapt. Colbert, prefixed to it, the 25 th of April (old style) of the same year. 
It would seem, from an expression of Beinesius,* that he supposed the Paduan 
edition, published by the printer Paulus Prombottus, to have appeared in 1665, instead 
of 1664, unless it be that his own dissertation, although printed in 1666, was written 
the preceding year. He expressed his opinion at the request of Scheffer, and, in doing 
so, occupied a middle ground. While he does not hesitate to consider the main part 
of the fragment to be genuine, he is firmly convinced that some one, in order to fit 
and adjust the newly discovered portions in their proper places and to smooth and 
polish the connecting passages, allowed himself to make alterations and additions, 
as the case might be. He says : " Multo maxima pars ejus fragmenti Petronio recte 
tribuitur, quod nemo eorum, qui vel levem deliciarum ejus gustum habent, negaverit ; 
per omues etiam [enim 1] paene paginas doceri id posset ; idemque curatissime praesti- 
tum in editione Upsaliensi [Schefferi]. Ceterum mangonium aliquod, perinde ac in 
aliis primae notae scriptoribus multis, quos glossemata inficeta subinde deformarunt, 
hie intervenisse et ejus aliquam partem Petroniastri alicujus esse, Arbitrum imitari et 
exhibere, velut in scena Mercurius Sosiam, ausi et apti satis, manifesta fides est. Is 
cum in fragmento Arbitri praeter ea, quae dudum collecta dederunt commentatores, 
incidisset, hiatus in editionibus conspicuos impleri sic posse ratus, ea utcunque con- 
nexuit ; quod ut fieret sine offensa lectoris, fingere aliqua et infulcire de suo formandis 
sententiis integrandisque membris, comminisci etiam, quae nunquam facta meminerat, 
necesse habuit." He does not attach any importance to the fact, that the story of the 
malleable glass (cap. 51), contained in the fragment, is corroborated by John of Salis- 

* " Hie [Frombottus] enim repertutn Tragurii apud Dalmatas in bibliotheca Cippicorum insigne frag- 
mentum, Petronianis editis connectendum, anno superiore ex apographo concesso operis suis et sumtu com- 
municavit." 

VOL. VI. NEW SERIES. 6 
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bury (Polycrat. 4. 5), on account of the difference of the language, and he has no doubt 
that John of Salisbury had a French or English manuscript before him, and not the 
Tragurian. The assertion of the editor of the Paduan edition, and of others, that two 
hundred years before the discovery of this fragment, this being the age which is as- 
signed to the manuscript in the preface to that edition, there existed no scholars who 
were capable, as far as scholarship goes, of perpetrating such a forgery, and the argu- 
ment based upon it in support of the genuineness of the fragment, Reinesius rejects, 
and asserts that there were enough men capable, if they were inclined, to produce such 
an imitation, such as Poggio, Aretini, Guarini, Valla, and others. 

Another scholar of that period, Joh. LudoY. Praschius, in a letter to Arnold, dated 
.the 5th of July, 1665, rejects most contemptuously the idea of the fragment being gen- 
uine, without entering, however, into any arguments. The same view, although in lan- 
guage less decided, is expressed by J, H. Ursinus, in a letter to J. L. Praschius, dated 
the 5th of July, 1665. An incidental remark of Ursinus, that Trimalchio was not 
introduced by Petronius merely for the purpose of ridiculing Nero, but from a wish 
of exhibiting the manners and character of the age of the Emperor Claudius, and more 
especially of the freedmen of that period, shows that he possessed independence of 
judgment. 

The defence of the genuineness of the Tragurian fragment by Marinus Statilius was 
so able and complete, that the controversy on this subject subsided, and I know of no 
subsequent attempt to give a different turn to the opinion of the learned on the subject. 

The remaining history of the Tragurian manuscript is brief It is true that Sta- 
tilius sent, at first, a copy only to Rome, — a circumstance of which Wagenseil made, 
and justly enough, a great deal, — but later the codex itself* It remained there for 
some time, and was examined by many scholars, but finally returned to its owner, Sta- 
tilius, in whose house Carolus Sponius, who in 1675 made a journey to Greece, saw 

* Statilius, in his Apologia, says : " Sed maculam tam deformem satis superque opinor a vita et factis 
meis detergunt, quae a me, ut dixi, privatim ad optimum Mocaenicum hac de re scripta sunt : multo vero 
prolixius hoc ipsum praestitit et omnem penitus adversariorum calumniam nudavit et refutavit res ipsa post 
codicem hunc Romam transmissum et doctorum hominum oculis subjectum, ej'usque scripturae non am- 
biguam antiquitatera ad CCC annos omnium judicio porrectam : spatio, ut videtis, integri seculi, quam quod 
Patavinus typographus profiteri ausus est, ampliorem. Expugnari namque tandem aliquando passus sum 
constantiam meam non tam auctoritate summi viri Antonii Priuli, Dalraatiae praefecti, cui librum in Urbem 
mittendum tradidi, quam adversarii conviciis et maledictis, quorum vanitatem revinci ac patefieri non mea 
solum sed rei literariae universae intererat, ne monumentum elegantissimi scriptoris, cui tot seculorum, ut 
ita dicam, ingluvies in veteres libros foede bacchata pepercisset, levissimi hominis livore ac malevolentia 
oppressum atque enecatum interiret." 
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and carefully examined it, remarking on its size and shape, and correcting the mistake 
of the Paduan edition, which stated that the manuscript contained, besides a portion of 
Petronius, the poems of Horace, instead of those of Catullus, TibuUus, and Propertius, 
a mistake already corrected by Statilius himself in his Apologia. He also mentions, 
that on page 179 of the manuscript the date 20th November, 1423, the time when it 
was finished, is given. The manuscript was afterwards brought back to Italy by Lau- 
rentius Statilius, perhaps a son of Marinus. Mabillon, in his account of a journey in 
Italy, states that, after leaving Modena, he received a letter from Statilius informing 
him that the manuscript was in his possession. It became, afterwards, the property of 
the Royal Library at Paris ; but I am not able to say whether it is still extant. My 
inquiries on this point have been unavailing. 

While the danger of losing the lately acquired genuine addition was thus averted by 
the able defence of Statilius, a danger of an opposite nature several times threatened 
the integrity of the book. I refer to the various honest or dishonest attempts of supply- 
ing the deficiencies of the work, as it has existed since the discovery of the Tragurian 
fragment, by foisting into it, in some instances, the baldest fabrications. The most 
notorious of these attempts, and one that was for a time at least successful, was that of 
Francis Nodot, a French soldier, who stated that, at the taking of Belgrade (Alba 
Graeca) in 1688, an entire copy of Petronius was found by one Du Pin, which bore 
all the marks of antiquity, but was written in characters difiicult of deciphering ; it was 
copied by some one, brought to Frankfort on the Main, to some merchant who is not 
named, and by him sent to Nodot in France. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory and 
suspicious nature of these circumstances, Nodot succeeded in persuading the members 
of two provincial academies, those of Nismes and Aries, of the genuineness of the work. 
It was announced by Charpentier in 1690, and published in 1693 (the second edition 
in 1731). To the honor of French scholarship it must be said that P. D. Huet and 
other leading scholars did not allow themselves to be imposed upon by this bold fraud. 
Nodot endeavored, in 1700, to defend the genuineness of the work, but without suc- 
cess. The language, as well as the matter, betrayed the imposition. It is evident 
that Nodot possessed too imperfect a knowledge of the language and of the customs of 
the Romans to carry through such a deception with any hope of success. I shall men- 
tion a few instances to illustrate these two points. Nodot uses the expressions, " ad 
scientias explicandas " ; " tarn vehementer exclamavi, ut . . . a molesti impetu evasi " ; 
"imprudenter est, eo nos recipere"; " persuasus insuper, nos esse secures"; "petentem, 
quod hominum genus stabulum jam nunc intraverat " ; " furoris libidinpsae " ; " ca- 
stella," in the sense of villae, chateaux. One of the most amusing mistakes is that of 
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transferring a modern French police-regulation, requiring that travellers newly arrived 
in a place should register their names in the book of a police-officer, to an Italian town 
in the early period of the empire. A few years sufficed to put an end to this literary 
deception. I have dwelt somewhat longer on this subject, because the fraud, although 
clumsy, and not extending beyond the present beginning and close of the book, is, 
within these limits, extensive, inasmuch as Nodot endeavored to supply and complete, 
with one important exception, all the passages in which the existing text is evidently 
imperfect ; and created, for a little time at least, considerable interest. The exception 
referred to is full of significance ; it extends through the entire episode of the supper 
of Trimalchio, namely, from the close of the twenty-sixth to the middle of the seventy- 
- ninth chapter, over a space of about fifty-three chapters, or more than one third of the 
present work. Great as the impudence of Nodot Avas, he probably shrank from making 
interpolations in a part of the book requiring an intimate acquaintance with points of 
Eoman antiquities which, were it not for the preservation of this part of the book, 
would still be unknown, and the consciousness of his ignorance induced him to abstain 
from meddling with this portion of the book. This appears to be the most natural 
explanation of the fact, on the supposition that Nodot was acquainted with the Tra- 
gurian fragment, the publication of which preceded his own work nearly thirty years. 
If he was unacquainted with it, his confining himself in his interpolations strictly to 
the portions of the work previously in existence, and known to him, establishes his 
fraud even more clearly. 

All subsequent discoveries, whether the result of fraud or ignorance, were equally 
unsuccessful. Among them was a fragment which Marchena pretended to have found 
in the library of St. Gallon, and which Lallemand published in 1800. No addition 
has, therefore, been made to the text since the discovery of the Tragurian fragment, 
and we now have the work in the same condition in which it was after the insertion 
of that fragment. When I say this, I do not, of course, include the changes of the 
text caused by various critical revisions. There is no reason for despairing of recov- 
ering parts or the whole of the lost portion of the work ; but since discoveries of this 
kind are quite as much the result of chance as of skill and penetration, it is impossible 
to form any conjecture when and under what circumstances they will be made. 
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When did Petronius live and write 1 

Having thus given a brief sketch of the work and its fate since the revival of letters, 
I now approach the question which it is my intention to examine, namely. In which 
age did Petronius Arbiter, the author of the work, live and write 1 Not the least 
striking feature in the history of this question is the great diversity of opinion among 
scholars, some placing the Author as early as the times of Augustus and Tiberius, 
others as late as Constantino, thus ranging over a period of full three hundred years. 
This wide difference must strike every reflecting mind with surprise. It is certainly 
very remarkable that there should be so wide a difference of opinion on a work which, 
even in its incomplete condition, fills a volume of respectable size, and which, one 
would suppose, must contain sufficient internal evidence indicating pretty plainly the 
time in which it was written, even if there should be no external evidence. This cir- 
cumstance seems either to indicate peculiar, inherent difficulties in the subject itself, or 
imply a charge of inattention, ignorance, haste, inconsiderateness, on the part of some, 
if not all, of those who have made known their opinion. Upon a closer examination 
of the most important of these opinions, it wUl be found that both causes, the difficulty 
of the subject as well as some fault of the inquirer, have been at work in producing so 
great a divergence of opinion. 

In order to render intelligible the account which I deem it expedient and necessary 
to give of some of these opinions, I must anticipate one point to which the logical 
order of the argument would assign a later place. I refer to the only external evidence 
which is, by some, adduced, and supposed to fix the time of the composition of the 
work. The evidence, as it is supposed to be, is contained in the following passage in 
the sixteenth book of the Annals of Tacitus, c. 17-20: "Paucos intra dies, eodem 
agmine, Annaeus Mela, Cerialis Anicius, Eufinus Crispinus ac Gains Petronius ceci- 

dere De Gaio Petronio pauca supra repetenda sunt : nam iUi dies per somnum, 

nox officiis et oblectamentis vitae transigebatur ; utque alios industria, ita hunc ignavia 
ad famam protulerat, habebaturque non ganeo et profligator, ut plerique sua haurien- 
tium, sed erudito luxu ; ac dicta factaque ejus quanto solutiora et quandam sui negli- 
gentiam praeferentia, tanto gratius in speciem simplicitatis accipiebantur ; proconsul 
tamen Bithyniae et mox consul vigentem se ac parem negotiis ostendit ; dein revolutus 
ad vitia, sen vitiorum imitatione inter paucos familiarium Neroni assumptus est, elegan- 
tiae arbiter, dum nihU. amoenum et moUe affluentia putat, nisi quod ei Petronius appro- 
bavisset ; undo invidia Tigellini quasi adversum aemvdum et scientia voluptatum potio- 
rem. Ergo crudelitatem principis, cui ceterae libidines cedebant, adgreditur, amicitiam 
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Scaevini Petronio objectans, corrupto ad indicium servo ademptaque defensione et 
majore parte familiae in vincla rapta. Forte illis diebus Campaniam petiverat Caesar, 
et Cumas usque progressus Petronius illic attinebatur. Nee tulit ultra timoris aut spei 
moras; neque tamen praeceps vitam expulit, sed incisas venas, ut libitum, obligatas 
aperire rursum et alloqui amicos, non per seria aut quibus gloriam constantiae peteret ; 
audiebatque referentes, nihil de immortalitate animae et sapientium placitis sed levia 
carmina et faciles versus ; servorum alios largitione, quosdam verberibus affecit ; iniit 
epulas, somno indulsit, ut quamquam coacta mors fortuitae similis esset. Ne codicillis 
quidem, quod plerique pereuntium, Neronem aut Tigellinum aut quern alium poten- 
tium adulatus est; sed flagitia principis sub nominibus exoletorum feminarumque et 
noyitate cujusque stupri perscripsit atque obsignata misit Neroni ; fregitque annulum, 
ne mox usui esset ad facienda pericula. Ambigenti Neroni, quonam modo noctium 
suarum ingenia notescerent, offertur Silia, matrimonio senatoris baud ignota, et ipsi 
ad omnem libidinem ascita ac Petronio perquam familiaris ; agitur in exilium, tamquam 
non siluisset, quae viderat pertuleratque, proprio odio." 

We see, then, that this Petronius, of whom Tacitus gives us an account, turned night 
into day, devoting the day to sleep, the night to labor and pleasure ; as others have 
become famous by their activity, he has become so by his indolence. Yet he was not a 
vulgar debauchee, but a man of refined luxury ; the very absence of restraint in his 
language and actions added to his popularity, by giving him the appearance of open- 
ness. Nevertheless, when proconsul of Bithynia, and afterwards as consul, he proved 
himself an able business-man. When released from these duties, he returned to his life 
of dissipation, was received among the more intimate friends of Nero, and became his 
maitre de plaisir ("elegantiae arbiter"), the emperor's pleasures being exclusively regu- 
lated by Petronius. This excited the jealousy of Tigellinus, who, having recourse to 
the cruelty of the emperor, — which was even greater th^n his love of pleasure, — 
charged Petronius with being a friend of Scaevinus, suborned a slave as a witness, and 
deprived him of an opportunity of defending himself against the charge. It so hap- 
pened that Nero had set out on a journey to Campania, and Petronius, in his retinue, 
had proceeded as far as Cumse, when he was arrested. He did not bear the delay 
of fear and hope ; nevertheless, he did not terminate his existence at once, but 
caused his opened veins to be bound up and reopened, according to his pleasure, while 
conversing jocularly with his friends, without attempting to gain the reputation of 
firmness. He listened to the recitations, not of discourses concerning the immortality 
of the soul and the tenets of philosophers, but of frivolous songs and jocose verses ; 
some of his servants he rewarded, others he chastised ; he participated in banquets. 
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indulged in sleep, in order that his death, though compulsory, might seem accidental. 
Not even in his will (" codicillis "), as was the custom of most who perished by the 
order of the emperor (" quod plerique pereuntium "), did he flatter Nero, or Tigellinus, 
or any other of the poAverful ; but he described the disgraceful vices of the emperor 
under the names of lewd men and women, indicating the strangeness and novelty of 
each excess ("etnovitate cujusque stupri"), and sent this statement sealed to Nero. 
He then broke his seal-ring, that it might not serve to bring others into danger. Nero, 
reflecting how the manner of spending his nights could have become known, remembers 
Silia, a woman of some position in society in consequence of her marriage with a sen- 
ator, employed by the emperor for every act of lust, and an intimate friend of Petronius. 
She is sent into exile for having revealed what she had seen and endured. 

This is the passage from which many scholars have concluded that the Petronius of 
whose life, character, and death Tacitus gives this account, and the author of the 
Satyricon, are one and the same person ; that the Satyricon as we now possess it is a 
portion of the statement of the amours of Nero sent by Petronius before his death to 
the emperor ; and that, consequently, the author of this work is a contemporary of Nero. 
I have been thus particular in giving the original and substance of the passage of Taci- 
tus, that the reader may judge for himself how slight and insufiicient is the ground 
on which this opinion is based. It is apparent that two or three circumstances, either 
of no great weight or misunderstood, have given rise to this opinion. The first is the 
name Petronius, common to our author and the favorite of Nero. We shall by and by 
see that this name occurs in Roman history, from the earliest to the latest period, with 
more or less frequency ; so that, unaccompanied by other circumstances, it can throw 
no light on the question as to the time in which our author lived. The second circum- 
stance is the appellation " Arbiter," belonging to our author, and, in the modified form 
" elegantiae arbiter," given by Tacitus to the consular to designate his skill in preparing 
choice pleasures, and indicate the ofiice and position which, in consequence of it, he 
occupied at the court of Nero. The third circumstance is the nature and character of 
the communication sent by Petronius to Nero, and which resembled somewhat some 
of the scenes described by our author. 

I have already, in another place,* shown that the complete work of Petronius 
would be a book of not less than 700 octavo pages, and might extend to 1500 pages. 
Even if we allow that Petronius lived several days after his arrest,f the greater portion 

* Pages 34 and 35. 

t The expression " neque tamen praeceps vitam expulit " indicates that Petronius proceeded in a very 
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of which time, if not the whole, was, according to Tacitus's clear and explicit state- 
ment, occupied with domestic arrangements, banquets, conversations, and amusements, 
it is a matter of sheer impossibility for the most expert writer to perform the mechani- 
cal task of writing so much in so short a time, not to speak of the utter impractica- 
bility for any human being of composing in two or three days a work of distinguished 
literary excellence, and which bears on every page the marks of careful, patient labor. 

The contents of Petronius's communication to Nero, as described by Tacitus, do not 
correspond to those of the Satjrricon. While the former contained an account of the 
amours of Nero (" flagitia principis et noctium ingenia "), the Satyricon, even in its 
present incomplete condition, embraces much more. Not to mention the several, and 
sometimes protracted, conversations on art, poetry, and eloquence, and the episodes, — 
such as the charming story of the widow of Ephesus, — the account of the banquet of 
Trimalchio, which is more than one third of the work in its present condition, has 
nothing whatever, by any rational interpretation, to do with the amours of Nero. 

Another circumstance deserves some notice. Considering the contents and tone of 
the communication sent by Petronius to Nero, is it probable that the latter would have 
preserved it, so that, soon after, it could become a well-known and popular part of the 
body of Eoman literature 1 It is true, that some of those who favor the hypothesis 
that the communication sent to Nero is our Satyricon, have not overlooked this circum- 
stance ; but they do not explain it. Theodore de Juges, in the preface to his edition 
of Petronius, adverts to it thus: "His, inquam, verbis [c£ Tac. Ann. 16. 19] indubie 
Tacitus Satyricon hoc Petronii indicare voluit. Quod quidem ad se missum per codi- 
cillos promptum fuerat Neroni flammis abolere ; nihilominus tamen ad nos illi codicilli 
pervenere, vel potius eorum fragmenta, quibus vitia aulae Neronianae perstringit Pe- 
tronius." 

Neither is the expression " codicilli" to be overlooked, which signifies, without an 
exception, " a short writing." It is true that the term " codicUli" is not directly ap- 
plied to the communication of Petronius; Tacitus says, he did not in " codicilli" fawn 
upon Nero, or anybody else, but described the debaucheries of Nero ; yet it is apparent 
that this description took the place of the "codicilli" (the last communication in 
writing of a dying person), and in size and form resembled it. Petronius, instead of 
filling his "codicilli" with flattery of Nero and his favorites, gave a description of 

leisurely manner to prepare for and accomplish his suicide. But from other similar instances — for in- 
stance, of Torquatus Silanus (Tac. Ann. 15. 35) and of Seneca (Tac. Ann. 15. 62, 63) — it is evident 
that a few hours only elapsed between the decision of the emperor and the end of the accused ; and no 
reason is assigned why Petronius should form an exception. 
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Nero's debaucheries. What Petronius sent to Nero was, or took the place of, " codi- 
cnii." 

Whatever we may think of this hypothesis, that the consular Petronius mentioned 
by Tacitus is our author, a very serious injury, one in its origin but manifold in its 
effects, has resulted from it, and this is the desire of discovering the allusions to Nero 
and his debaucheries, which our work must contain if that hypothesis be true. A 
degree of ingenuity has been employed in discovering these allusions, which, from its 
very refinement, was changed into absurdity. The most unnatural, violent, and absurd 
interpretations have been put upon passages in themselves perfectly plain and simple ; 
hidden allusions were discovered, where the language was as open and transparent as 
the light of day. Circumstances which might apply to any one, customs common to 
entire classes of persons, instances of extravagance which in an age running riot in all 
kinds of luxury were ordinary every-day occurrences, were referred to Nero. In this 
manner, not only single passages were misinterpreted, but the scope of the whole work 
was misapprehended. 

Opinions of various Scholars concerning the Age of Petronius. 

It is not my intention to enumerate all the opinions that have been expressed con- 
cerning the age of Petronius, but I shall confine myself to those which, from the 
character and standing of the scholars entertaining them, or from the reasons adduced 
in their support, deserve notice. 

Janus Dousa (Jan van der Does was bom in Noordwyck, near Leyden, 1545, and 
died 1604), in his "Pro Satyrico Petronii Arbitri viri consularis Praecidanea," con- 
siders, as the very title indicates, the consular Petronius of Tacitus the author of our 
work. He finds a striking resemblance, in opinion as well as language, between the 
Emperor Augustus and Petronius. In support of this view he quotes a passage from 
a letter of Octavianus to M. Antonius : " Tuque dubitas, Cimberne Annius an Verrius 
Flaccus imitandi sint tibi, ita ut verbis, quae C. Sallustius excerpsit ex Originibus 
Catonis, utaris; an potius Asiaticorum oratorum inanibus sententiis verborum volu- 
bilitas in nostrum sermonen transferenda "? " and compares it with one of Petronius 
(c. 2. 7) : " Nuper ventosa isthaec et enormis loquacitas Athenas ex Asia commigravit, 
animosque juvenum ad magna surgentes veluti pestilenti quodam sidere aiflavit." It is 
apparent that Dousa, although he was chiefly influenced by the passage of Tacitus in 
forming his opinion as to the age of Petronius, recognized other indications of lan- 
guage and style as bearing upon the subject. He finds a confirmation of his view in 
a passage of Hieronymus, who, in Epist. ad Demedriad. de Virginitate servanda, says : 

VOL. VI. NEW SERIES. 7 
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" Concinnatulos piieros et calamistratos et peregrini muris olentes pelliculas, de quibus 
illud Arbitri est : non bene olet, qui bene semper olet, quasi quasdam pestes ac venena 
pudicitiae virgo devitet." The expression, " non bene olet, qui bene semper olet," 
occurring in Martial (Epigr. 2. 12) as well as in Petronius, Dousa argues that Hierony- 
mus would have quoted Martial instead of Petronius, unless the latter lived before 
Martial. Another confirmation of his opinion that Petronius was a contemporary of 
Nero, he finds in the fact that Fulgentius (Mythol., Lib. I.) quotes Petronius as the 
author of the line, "Primus in orbe deos fecit timer" (Petron. Fragm. 22. 1), which 
occurs also in Statins (Theb. 3. 661), which he would not have done, if he had not 
considered him as earlier than Statins.* 

Pithoeus (P. Pithou), who was bom at Troyes, 1539, and died at Nogent-sur-Seine, 
1596, one of the earlier editors of Petronius, is of the same opinion, — that Petronius 
belongs to the age of Nero. 

Jos. Anton. Gonzales de Salas, a Spanish scholar, who lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, wrote, when quite a youth, a commentary on Petronius. He 
takes it for granted that the consular Petronius of Tacitus is the same person with 
our author, and, consequently, considers Statins to have borrowed the expression, 
" Primus in orbe deos fecit timor," from Petronius."f Taking the ground that Teren- 
tianus Maurus, who mentions Petronius several times, was a contemporary of Martial 
(who was bom 40 A. D., and lived as late as 100), J he finds in him a witness in favor 
of his opinion that Petronius preceded Statins. He not only endeavors to show the 
complete agreement of the description of the character of the consular Petronius given 
by Tacitus, with the character of our author as far as it appears in his work ; but he 
goes so far as to justify the term " codicilli " as used by Tacitus, although, according 
to his opinion, it must in this instance mean a voluminous work. 

Although a man of sense and learning, De Salas, blinded by his hypothesis as re- 

* The commentator of Statius, Coelius Firmianus Lactantius (or Lutatius) Placidus, remarks on this line : 
" Negat Deos ulla alia re celebrari nisi timore mortalium, ut Lucanus : Quae finxere timent ; et Petronius 
Arbiter istum secutus : Primus in orbe deos fecit timor." From this language some infer that Placidus 
intended to assert that Petronius lived after Statius ; while others, for instance, Barth, understand him to say 
that Petronius lived after Lucan, " istum" referring to Lucan, not to Statius. Servius (ad Virg. Aen. 2. 715) 
quotes that verse as of Statius. 

f De Salas interprets the expression of the scholiast Lactantius, " et Petronius Arbiter istum secutus," as 
Barth does, referring " istum " to Lucan, and not to Statius. 

I Baehr, in his History of Eoman Literature, favors the opinion which assigns Terentius Maurus to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century, and considers him the same person with the governor of 
Syene mentioned by Martial, Epigr. I. 87. 6 and 7. 
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gards the author of the work, finds in the character of Trimalchio as described by 
Petronius a representation of that of Nero, and supports his opinion by such argu- 
ments as the following. Trimalchio, an ostentatious upstart, disdains to use again 
balls which had once touched the earth (c. 27. 2) ; he is, therefore, the representative 
of Nero, because of the latter Suetonius (Nero, 30) says : " NuUam vestem bis induit " ; 
and because Lampridius tells of Heliogabalus, who affected to imitate Nero : " Calcea- 
mentum nunquam iteravit, annulos etiam negatur iterasse — linteamen lotum nunquam 
attigit, mendicos dicens, qui linteis lotis uterentur. — Idem mulieres nunquam iteravit 
praeter uxorem." Are circumstances like these to prove the identity of Nero and Tri- 
malchio 1 

The door-keeper of Trimalchio being dressed in a green dress (c. 28. 8), De Salas 
says : " Notum et hinc jam in Neronem satyricum scomma. Ego autem magis adhuc 
confirmo. Nam Cajum principem, quern penitus aemulari gloriosum duxit inprimis 
ipsus Nero (ut alibi dicimus), Suetonius testatur nimis factioni Prasinae fuisse addictum ; 
inquit ergo in Caligula 55 : Prasinae factioni ita addictus et deditus, ut coenaret in 
stabulo assidue et maneret." Because Caligula favored the " factio Prasina," and Nero 
imitated Caligula, therefore Trimalchio, having a door-keeper dressed in green, is a 
satire on Nero. There is another instance of this kind of argument concerning the 
expression (c. 29. 3), " Et ipse Trimalchio capillatus caducum tenebat," when De Salas 
says : " Nosce jam simiam Caligulae, quem typum sibi proposuit Nero penitus imitan- 
dum, ut alibi dicimus ; inquit ergo de eodem Cajo Philo Judaeus legatione ad ipsum : 

Toffavrrj Se Tt9 Trept avTov rjv XvTra km irapa^opo^ Kai irapaKO'iro'i fiavia wtrre Kai tov^ 7jfii6eov<; 
vTrep^ai etravrjei, kcu eiraTreSveTO rot? raiv fiei^ovcov Kai a/x<f>i6aXS)v etvai <Te^a<rfio2';, 'Epfiov koI 
'^TToWtuz/o? Koi "Apeo<;, 'Ep/Mov to irpmrov KTjpVKeloK Kol ireSiXoii km 'xXafivaiv eva-Keva^dfieuof." 
Because Caligula, whom Nero imitated, affected the attributes and distinctions of gods, 
therefore Trimalchio, doing something similar, is a satire on Nero. 

The statement (c. 29. 7), " Notavi etiam in portion gregem cursorimi cum magistro 
se exercentem," is, by De Salas, considered another allusion to Nero, whose fondness 
for charioteering is well known. But what circumstance is mentioned which forces 
upon the reader the conviction that Nero is meant 1 None whatever. It is well known 
that Nero was not the only person who indulged in this amusement, but that it was 
a fashion prevailing to such an extent among the wealthy and fashionable that many 
squandered large estates in gratifying their passion. But what condemns this hunting 
after allusions to Nero still more, is that the above passage does not at all speak of 
charioteers, but of runners. De Salas, however, has an excuse for this ; he finds in the 
substitution of "cursores" for "aurigae" an attempt to screen, in some measure, the 
attack upon Nero. 
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An expression in the following paragraph (c. 29. 8), " et pyxis aurea non piisUla, in 
qua barbam ipsius conditam esse dicebant," furnishes De Salas with another oppor- 
tunity of displaying his ingenuity. To prove that here is agaia an allusion to Nero, 
he quotes Dio (Lib. LXI. p. 698) : Mera Be ravra ejepov av elZo<i iopTrji; rjyayev (^eirsKXi^dr] 
Be Iov/3evaXia vxrvep nva veavicricevfiaTa) kcu ereXeffdr] eirt, rm yeveico avTov • Kai jap tovto 
rore irpSiTov e^vparo • km to? ye Tpf^a^ e? <7(f>alpu)V ti 'x^pvcrovv efi^aXwv aveOrjKe rw Au rm 
KaTTiTwKivip. The preserving of the beard of a youth was a Roman custom, and the 
taking off of the first beard was the occasion of a domestic festival. There is, therefore, 
nothing in the simple circumstance of the preserving of the beard which points exclu- 
sively or even pre-eminently to Nero. If he did it with more splendor and extrav- 
agance, in this he imitated, as in his turn he was imitated by, others who had the 
means and inclination to do so. Augustus gave on such an occasion a great public 
banquet (Dio Cassius, 48. 34). The act of Nero was, therefore, merely a modification 
— and perhaps one not originating with Nero — of the general custom. It Avas usual 
to consecrate the first beard to some deity, with more or less ceremony and state, 
according to the taste, means, or station of the family. It is absurd, then, to find in 
matters of common usage allusions to an individual case, unless there are clear, unmis- 
takable indications distinguishing that particular case. It seems to me evident that 
Petronius, in his description of Triraalchio, intended to describe the extravagance and 
folly of the upstarts of his time ; and to find, or imagine that there are to be found, in 
this general description, allusions to individuals, is changing the point of view from 
which these inimitable descriptions should be seen, and mistaking or misrepresenting 
the aim of the author. 

This morbid eagerness for finding everywhere allusions to Nero seems to have led 
De Salas into misapprehensions, not only of the evident meaning of our author, but 
even of his language. Petronius relates (c. 30. 3) that a tablet was suspended at the 
entrance of the supper-room, with this inscription : 

III . Et . Pridie . Kal . Jan . 
G . Noster . Foras . Coenat . 

which De Salas seems to understand as meaning that Trimalchio on those days sups 
in public, because it is related of Nero (Suet. Nero, 27, and Tac. Ann. 15. 37) that he 
was fond of public banquets. The phrase " coenare foras " means, of course, " to sup 
abroad," — that is, not at home, but at another person's house. 

C. 37. 1, Fortunata, the wife of Trimalchio, is introduced, and during the whole 
entertainment plays no insignificant part. De Salas, swayed by his hypothesis that 
Trimalchio represents Nero, is of course obliged to find the original of Fortunata. He 
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is, however, not very successful. He can find none except the freedwoman Acte, who 
was for some time the favorite of the emperor. He overlooks the circumstance, that 
Fortunata was actually the wife, not the concubine, of Trimalchio, while Acte was 
nothing but the mistress of Nero, who had at the time a lawful wife, Octavia; he 
overlooks the fact, that Trimalchio and Fortunata are described as of the same origin 
and social condition, whUe Nero was a member of the imperial family, and Acte a 
freedwoman ; he overlooks that Trimalchio ascribes his success in life to the manage- 
ment and devotion of his wife, while, of course, nothing of the kind is, or could be, 
related of Acte. 

When Eumolpus, at his first meeting with Encolpius (c. 83. 8), says, " Ego poeta 
sum," De Salas at once discovers au allusion to Nero, saying : " Eum ad insaniam 
usque proclivem prodiderunt ad carraina historici antiqui." Every reader of Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal knows how general, even from the times of the republic, was the 
cacoethes of writing and reciting verses (cf. Hor. Sat. I. 4), and Eumolpus is the per- 
sonification of this vice. To find in this character a personal satire on Nero, betrays 
an entire misapprehension of the object of the writer. 

C. 89, the words, " quae Trojae halosin ostendit," remind De Salas immediately of 
Nero singing, during the conflagration of Rome, the taking of Troy. Petronius relates 
in the following chapter that the spectators stoned Eumolpus. What occurrence in 
the life of Nero can De Salas quote, to which this treatment of Eumolpus furnishes 
the parallel? 

Joannes Sambucus, a native of Hungary, who was born 1531, and died 1584, in 
Vienna, in his edition of Petronius, published in 1564, declares his opinion that Petro- 
nius lived about the time of the Emperor Gallienus, who reigned from 254 to 268 A. D. 
It would appear, from a remark of his, that, were it not for one circumstance, he would 
have no objection to placing him even later. He says : " Eodem aut pauUo ante tem- 
pore floruisse nostrum non dubito. Nam ex hoc fragmento satis apparet rei publicae 
Eomanae a Christianis principibus nullam dum factam fuisse mutationem." 

Patisson, in his preface to Petronius, 1575, is inclined to believe that the Petronius 
of Tacitus is our author ; from the mention of him by Terentianus Maurus, whom he 
supposes to be the governor of Syene mentioned by Martial, he infers with confidence 
that Petronius lived before the reign of Domitian. 

Melchior Goldast von Heimensfelt, one of the best among the earlier editors and 
commentators of Petronius, 1610 and 1621, considers our author to be the Petronius 
of Tacitus. 

Some mediaeval writers should not be passed by without a notice, who entertained 
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the opinion that the author of the Satyricon was the Bishop Petronius of Bologna, 
who lived in the reign of Valentinianus (364 - 375) and Theodosius (379 - 395), 
towards the close of the fourth century, a learned and eloquent divine, and no less 
respected for the sanctity and purity of his life than his scholarship. 

It is to be regretted that the great scholar Justus Lipsius (born 1547, died 1606) 
had no occasion or time to examine the question of the age of Petronius. A man of 
his penetration, knowledge of the language, and antiquarian learning, could not have 
directed his great powers and resources to the subject without throwing light upon it. 
As it is, he expresses himself very cautiously in his commentary to Tac. Ann. 16. 18: 
" Quem [Petronium] viri docti eum censent, cujus fragmenta hodie purissimae impuri- 
tatis. De quo etiam delibero, sicut et de praenomine." 

The author of the preface to the Paris edition of 1667, which, if not from the pen 
of Hadrianus Valesius, but, as Burmann states, of Joan. Bourdelot, gives the sub- 
stance of the arguments of Hadr. Valesius, and sometimes in the same words, rejects 
the opinion that the consular Petronius of Tacitus is the author of the Satyricon. He 
adverts to the fact that the designation " elegantiae arbiter," indicative of the relation 
of the consular to Nero, was not a proper name, while Arbiter was really a part of the 
author's name, as is evident from the quotations of Terentianus Maurus, Diomedes, 
Servius Honoratus, Macrobius Theodosius, Marius Victorinus, Hieronymus, Sidonius, 
and others. The consular was, according to the plain statement of Tacitus, a man 
of rank and wealth, while nothing of the kind is mentioned concerning the author. 
He points to the difference between the communication of the consular to Nero, and 
the Satyricon of our author, with regard to their subject-matter, size, and extent. He 
does not admit the arguments of Janus Dousa, by which the latter endeavors to prove 
that the two passages, " Non bene olet, qui bene semper olet," and " Primus in orbe 
deos fecit timer," belonged to Petronius, and were borrowed from him by Martial and 
Statins, and thus to establish the priority in time of Petronius. He adopts the view 
of Henricus Valesius (Henri de Valois, born 1603, died 1676), who places the author 
Petronius much later than the times of Nero, and, influenced by a passage in Apolli- 
naris Sidonius, 23, — 

" Et te Massiliensium per hortos 
Graji cespitis (Sacri stipitis) Arbiter colonum, 
Hellespontiaco parem Priapo," — 

considers him a Gaul by birth, born m the neighborhood of Massilia ; but he differs 
from him, inasmuch as he places him a little before the times of the Emperor Con- 
stantinus. He is induced to think so by the fact that Petronius is not mentioned by 
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Quintilian, Suetonius, and Pliny, but is named by Priscianus, Diomedes, Victorinus, 
and Hieronymus. 

Job. Christoph. Wagenseil, in his attack upon the genuineness of the Tragurian 
fragment, takes it for granted that the author of the Satyricott was the consular Petro- 
nius of Tacitus. He says : " Atque hie ante omnia illud mihi concedi postulo, de quo 
inter eruditos propemodum convenit, esse hoc in Neronem scriptum Satyricon, eoque 
illius mores et vitam turpissimam traduci, hoc est, non de alio quam de nostro loqui 
Tacitum," etc. He is equally confident that Trimalchio is a satire on Nero : " Lipsius 
quidem in notis videtur fuisse ambiguus. Quid autem causae habuerit, non liquet. 
Mihi enim Arbitrum cum Suetonio comparanti nulla dubitandi relinquitur occasio, et 
verisimile fit insignem hunc scriptorem multis in Petronio et praecipue his, quae de 
Trimalchione, hoc est de Nerone recensentur, plus lucis conferre, quam quidquid in 
eum congestum est commentariorum," etc. 

Hadrianus Valesius, in his dissertation on the genuineness of the Tragurian frag- 
ment, agrees with Wagenseil in rejecting the latter, but differs from him with regard 
to the age and person of Petronius, and the opinion that Trimalchio is a satire on Nero. 
He points out the inconsistencies involved in this opinion. While Trimalchio was an 
imported slave, Nero was the descendant of one of the noblest Eoman families, and, 
by his mother, connected with the family of the Csesars. Trimalchio's wife, Fortunata, 
was of an origin similar to that of her husband ; Nero's wives, Octavia and Poppsea, 
were of noble descent ; — Acte was, indeed, a freedwoman, but she was the emperor's 
concubine, not his wife. Trimalchio was an old man ; Nero did not exceed the age of 
thirty-two. Trimalchio is ignorant and foolish ; Nero was educated, and a man of 
ability. Trimalchio delighted in an ugly, disgusting favorite ; Nero's favorites were 
distinguished for their beauty. Valesius approves of the caution of Lipsius in not 
adopting the opinion that the author of the Satyricon is the consular Petronius of 
Tacitus. He refers to the circumstance, that, while the consular received the designa- 
tion " elegantiae arbiter," to indicate his skill in arranging the amusements of Nero, 
Arbiter was actually the name of the author, as is evident from the manner in which 
Fulgentius, Terentianus Maurus, Diomedes, Servius Honoratus, and others, quote him. 
The consular Petronius is a man of rank and wealth ; nothing of the kind is stated of 
the author. The last written communication of the consular to Nero was very brief; 
the work of the author is voluminous. Valesius finds a confirmation of this in the 
title of the book itself, Satyricon, — which he considers, not the nominative singular, 
but the contracted genitive plural, — and in the manner in which several ancient 
authors quote him, — for instance, Terentius Maurus : 
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" At Arbiter disertus 
Libris suis frequentat." 

The contents of the communication of the consular were true, both as to facts and 
names ; the Satyricon, an imitation of the Menippean satke of M. Varro, in which 
prose alternates with poetic passages, contains, under fictitious characters, a descrip- 
tion of the manners of the age. Valesius rejects the opinion of Janus Dousa, that 
Martial borrowed "Non bene olet, qui bene semper olet," and "ingeniosa gula est," 
and Statius, " Primus in orbe deos fecit timor," from Petronius. He agrees with his 
brother, Henricus Valesius, in placing Petronius much later than the times of Nero ; 
but while Henri Valois places him in the time of Gallienus (240 A. D.) and Bourdelot 
a little before the times of the Emperor Constantinus, he puts him in the time of the 
Antonini (138-180 A. D.). He finds a confirmation of this view in Macrobius (in 
Scip. Somn. 1. 2): " Auditum mulcent argumenta fictis casibus amatorum referta; 
quibus vel multum se Arbiter exercuit vel Apuleium nonnunquam lusisse miramur"; 
from which he infers that Macrobius either considers Petronius a contemporary of 
Apuleius (who likewise belongs in the times of the Antonini), or places him a little 
earlier, because he mentions him first. 

Marinus Statilius, as I have already mentioned, changed, in the course of his de- 
fence of the genuineness of the Tragurian fragment, his view with regard to the 
age of Petronius. In his first paper, the "Responsio" to Wagenseil and Valesius, 
he acquiesced in the belief that Petronius belonged in the times of Nero : " Nam nos 
Petronium ipsum tunc (Neronis principatu) extitisse contendimus." During the few 
years intervening between the " Eesponsio " and " Apologia," his opinion on this sub- 
ject underwent an entire change, which he himself announces with praiseworthy 
frankness : " Qua de re antequam dicere incipio, aliam quandam, quae mihi tecum 
[he addresses Wagenseil] est, controversiam paucis aperiam ; nee sane erit, quod moleste 
id feras, quandoquidem hac eadem in re a me ipso dissentio ; adductus scUicet vi veri- 
tatis, cujus mihi studium omnibus meis studiis et rationibus antiquius est. Nam cum 
hactenus vulgatam de Petronii aetate opinionem, quae ilium Neroni aequalem statuit, 
probare solitus essem, nuper accurata eruditi hominis* disputatione coactus sum, ut 
multo recentiorem hunc scriptorem existimem, et pauUo ante Constantini August! 
tempora, certe longe infra Severum coUocem." His first argument is the silence of 
Quintilian, Suetonius, and Pliny concerning Petronius, while he was known and appre- 
ciated by the scholars of a later period, such as Priscianus, Diomedes, Victorinus, and 

* Statilius does not mention the name. P. Burmann says that it was the opinion of the Valesii which 
influenced him : " Valesiorum auctoritate motus quoque Statilius fuit." 
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Hieronymus. He next refers to Lutatius Placidus, the scholiast of Statius, whom 
he understands to say that Petronius lived after Statius, and borrowed from him the 
line " Primus in orbe deos fecit timer." He proceeds to call Petronius himself as a 
witness, referring to what Petronius says of the decline of art, particularly of painting. 
Statilius knoAvs of no complaints of this kind in the age of Nero ; on the contrary, he 
has been told that, as late as the reign of Commodus, statues of great artistic value 
were produced ; and, considering the intimate connection of these two sister arts, he 
cannot believe that the condition of painting was less favorable ; nay, he finds a posi- 
tive testimony in the frescos of the baths of Titus, of whose discovery and beauty 
he has been told. He thinks that the censure uttered by Petronius can only apply to 
the times of Constantinus, and he finds a confirmation of its justice in the defects of 
the sculptures on the arch of Constantino. 

Thomas Reinesius, in his dissertation on the genuineness of the Tragurian fragment, 
published in January, 1666, without entering upon the question of the age of Petro- 
nius, takes it for granted that he belonged to the time of Nero, for he calls him 
"T. Petronius Arbiter, scriptor aevo Neronis doctissimus, nitidissimus, lepidissimusque." 

As we advance in the review of the opinions of leading scholars on the question of 
the age of Petronius, we come to Peter Burmann, whose opinion deserves special 
notice, not only on account of his reputation for thorough scholarship, but also on 
account of the intrinsic value of his arguments. Peter Burmann, who was born at 
Utrecht in 1668, and who was Professor, first in his native town, afterwards in Leyden, 
where he died in 1741, produced one of the best editions of Petronius in 1709, which 
appeared in a second edition in 1743. In the preface to the first edition, after stating 
that the majority of scholars believed our author to be the Petronius of Tacitus, he 
expresses his dissent, and declares his conviction that nothing can be found in the 
whole work which is, exclusively or principally, aimed against Nero. Trimalchio is a 
freedman, old, foolishly boasting of his elegance and learning ; Nero is young, of noble 
descent, of great ability, although of bad moral character. What he considers the 
principal evidence is, that Tacitus, in distinct terms, states that the consular Petronius 
did not write a book, but a note, " codicUli," in which he commemorated the lust and 
debaucheries of dissolute men and women. He defines what the Eomans meant by 
the term " codicilli," to show that they were small tablets used for memoranda, letters, 
and other brief communications. It was impossible for the consular Petronius to write, 
in " codicilli," which were not large enough for a long letter, our work, of which we 
have a part only. The elaborate style of the work is inconsistent with the idea that it 
should have been written during the few hours preceding Petronius's death. Tacitus 
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states that he gave an account of debaucheries, naming the persons concerned, while 
in the Satyricon the names are fictitious. These tablets having been sent to Nero 
sealed, it is not probable that he preserved them. 

Burmann controverts the view of the Valesii, who place Petronius in the time of the 
Antonini,* and believe him to have been a Gaul by birth. He considers the elegance 
of style and the state of morals described by Petronius as opposed to that view. Ex- 
pressions which seem to indicate a later age, occurring in the part describing the ban- 
quet of Trimalchio, and some other portions of the book, are purposely chosen by 
Petronius to be in keeping with the characters he introduces, — inhabitants of a Cam- 
panian colony, low, vulgar, half-Greek freedmen. "While he concedes that, in other 
• parts of the work, there are some feAv peculiarities of language which cannot be justi- 
fied by the authority of the best contemporary writers, he observes that this is a charge 
brought against many other writers ; for example, against Livy by PoUio, who accuses 
him of patavinity, and against Cicero himself by Statilius Maximus. That some of the 
peculiar expressions of Petronius occur in later writers, may be OAving to the preference 
given by these writers to Petronius. He applies this remark more particularly to the 
monks, who, with a hypocritical exterior, read with relish the most indecent passages. 
Nay, he goes so far as to account, by this depraved taste of the monks, for the fact that 
so large a portion of the indecent parts of the work have been preserved, and rejects 
the view of Peter Daniel and Ritterhusius, who ascribe the loss of so large a portion 
of the work to a natural desire of pure-minded men not to perpetuate such indecencies ; 
so that, according to his opinion, what we have left is the most indecent, according to 
Daniel and Ritterhusius the most decent part. He quotes Salmasius, who, in his 
preface to L. Ampelius, expresses a similar opinion.^ 

The subjects of complaint and censure, such as the corruption of eloquence, the 
decline of the art of painting, the degeneracy of poetry, refer, according to Burmann's 
opinion, to the time immediately after Augustus or ' Tiberius. The vices described by 

* Burmann is not quite accurate in this statement. Hadrianus Valesius places Petronius in the times of 
the Antonini (138-180 A. D.), but his brother, Henry Valesius, in the time of Gallienus (253-268 A. D.). 

t " Ita conservatus est elegantium nequitiarum curiosis Petronius Arbiter. Quod enim ex ejus satyrico 
habemus, mera excerpta sunt alicujus studiosi, qui, quae ad gustum suum in illo auctore invenerat, eodem, 
quo opus legebat, ordine adversariis suis commendavit ac commisit. Qui putant a monachis sic eviratum 
esse, vehementer errant. Qualis haec esset castratio, quae resectis a reliquo corpore membris vel potius 
ipso corpore abjecto, solas pudendas partes reliquisse videatur ? Certe quae desiderantur, vix videri possunt 
salaciora ac nequiora fuisse his, quae relicta sunt. Immo ista nullam procacitatis et protervitatis vw€p^6X{]v 
vel ipsis lenonibus usurpandam reliquam faciunt." 
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Petronius — for example, the immorality of pedagogues, the wantonness of married and 
unmarried women, the impudence of legacy-hunters — belong to the same time. Bur- 
mann concedes that all these vices prevailed in a higher degree in the timps of Nero ; 
but he is of opinion that satirical writings, like those of Petronius, are the offspring 
of a time when the sway of vice is not yet all-powerful, when there exist yet some 
remains of former strictness and virtue, engendering a desire to check the increasing 
demoralization. He considers Petronius a man of moral purity, and one who had 
himself reached the height of eloquence by the path which he points out in the com- 
mencement of the work, and who, for this very reason, could not bear the literary and 
moral degeneracy of his age.* From these considerations, Burmann comes to the 
conclusion, that Petronius lived in the reign of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, and 
had yet seen the happy times of Augustus.f He is fully convinced that he selected 
especially Claudius and the crimes of the freedmen, so powerful under that emperor, as 
the subject-matter of his work. He appeals to Suetonius, Tacitus, Dion, and especially 
to the satire of Seneca on the death of Claudius, in confirmation of his opinion that 
many of the traits attributed to Trimalchio are borrowed from Claudius. This is, 
unquestionably, the weakest part of Burmann's otherwise so sensible opinion, in which 
he has suffered himself to be carried away by a fancy. 

It was in the year 1821 that Niebuhr, the well-knoAvn historian, published his dis- 
sertation on the age of Curtius and Petronius, from which I have already quoted, — a 
dissertation which influenced the opinion of many quite as much by the reputation of 
its author as by the weight and force of its arguments. Two years before, in 1819, it 
had been discovered that beneath certain heaps of rubbish, in the Villa Pansili, a great 
number of Roman graves were hidden. This villa is bordered by the highway, the 
ancient " Via Aurelia." Upon a closer examination, it was found that the graves had 
previously been searched ; but apparently nothing of value was found, with the excep- 
tion of many gravestones with inscriptions, which indicate that the graves were chiefly 
those of freedmen, and belonged to the second and third centuries of our era. 

A proof that these graves were not unknown to the scholars of earlier times is fur- 
nished by the fact, that the first inscription fallen in with at the last examination is 

* I think Burmann errs in ascribing to Petronius a moral object, — to correct the men of his time. Petro- 
nius had no other object than to furnish a lively, entertaining, but true, description of certain phases of 
social life in his own time. 

t " His omnibus ego rite pensitatis Tiberii, Caligulae, et Claudii imperia attigisse Petronium puto, immo 
Augusti adhuc felicia tempora vidisse." Afterwards : " Sedet mihi non infra Claudii temporahoc opus esse 
demittendum." 
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found in Muratori's collection (page 1321), from the papers of a Roman scholar, but 
incompletely and incorrectly copied. This inscription (see Niebuhr, page 338) is on 
a slab of bluish and poor marble. 

Niebuhr lays much stress on the fact that the inscription contains three names which 
occur in the banquet of Trimalchio, namely, Fortunata, Encolpus, and Apelles. The 
circumstance that Encolpus is mentioned as the husband of Fortunata does not discon- 
cert Niebuhr, who says : " Who would expect to find the persons of that drama pre- 
cisely in their historical relations 1 " If the husband's name, Encolpus, has in the 
story been changed into Trimalchio, what guaranty have we that Fortunata is not 
changed also 1 And if changed, like the name of the husband, the Fortunata of the 
story is, of course, not the Fortunata of the inscription. It will at once be apparent 
how slight is the basis on which Niebuhr builds his hypothesis. 

The object of Niebuhr is to prove that this inscription belongs to the age of Severus, 
not later than 250 A. D., and he declares the opinion that Petronius belongs to the age of 
Nero to be " one of the prejudices of the puerile [unmiindige] age of philology which are 
now exploded." He considers the arguments of the Valesii irrefragable and exhaust- 
ing, and that to them is due the honor of having settled the point which they were 
first to bring into notice, and to Monsignor Gradi, that of having acknowledged as 
correct an opinion which he had at first violently opposed.* He refers to Lydus de 
Mag. 1. 14, as a confirmation of this view, who, enumerating the Roman satirists chron- 
ologically, as Niebuhr thinks, names them in this order: Horace, Persius, Tumus, 
Juvenal, Petronius. 

From a remark of Trimalchio's (c. 69. 3), " ipsam Mammeam," Niebuhr conjectures 
that Trimalchio had illicit intercourse with Mammaea, the mother of Alexander Severus; 
and as this could not, without danger or impropriety, be alluded to in the lifetime of 
Alexander Severus, he places the poet later, — in the middle of the third century, — 
and in this respect goes even further than Hadrian Valesius.l It wiU. again be readily 
perceived how slender is the foundation for this hypothesis. 

Niebuhr goes on to, say : " And thus we see, it may be with astonishment, that one 

* From this it is apparent that Niebuhr adopts the opinion that Stephanus Gradius, the librarian of the 
Vatican library, was the author of the " Eesponsio " and " Apologia," published under the name of Marinus 
Statilius. 

+ Niebuhr commits the same error as Burmann in representing the Valesii as assigning Petronius to the 
same age. It has been stated above, that Hadrian Valesius places Petronius in the times of the Antonini 
(138-180 A. D.), while his brother Henry places him in the time of Gallienus (253-268 A. D.), so that 
Niebuhr agrees with Henry, but not with Hadrianus. 
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of the cleverest and richest poets wrote about the middle of the third century ; which 
time, following an obscure feeling, we are accustomed to despise, as an epoch of con- 
firmed barbarism. In respect to the arts (bildende Kiinste), this opinion is correct ; 
is it not generally known that Petronius says that painting had in his time perished 1 
How they then painted, we see with horror in the paintings found in the splendid villa 
Tor Marancia, which undoubtedly belong to this age. For Egyptian art, in which he 
sees the cause of the ruin of painting, I am inclined to believe to be the glass-mosaic. 
I mention in passing, that he who suffers himself to be instructed by the Valesii can, 
influenced by the most conclusive reasons, no longer place Terentius Maurus under 
Domitian, since he mentions Petronius." 

It will be seen, in this instance, how one rashness leads to another. In order not 
to conflict with Niebuhr's hypothesis, Terentianus Maurus, who is generally placed at 
the end of the first or the commencement of the second century, must, without any 
external or internal evidence, give up his place, and descend more than a hundred years. 

I have quoted before (page 25) the true and excellent remarks of Niebuhr on the 
moral and literary character of Petronius, and I cannot divest myself of the belief that, 
if Niebuhr had dwelt and reflected longer on the excellences of Petronius as a writer, 
which he seems to appreciate so fully, he could not have entertained for one moment 
the opinion that he belonged to the third century. Orelli, in a note appended to this 
inscription in his Collection of Latin Inscriptions, rejects the interpretation of Niebuhr 
in very plain terms : " Quae omnia tametsi satis ingeniose sunt excogitata, tamen baud 
multos fore puto, quibus suam divinationem probaturus sit vir doctissimus." * 

Niebuhr has found a zealous suj)porter in K. Eckermann, who, in his article on 
Petronius, in Ersch and Gruber's Allgemeine Encyclopddie der Wissenschaften iind 
Kiinste (Vol. XIX. pp. 323-339), vigorously assails the arguments, both historical 
and linguistic, of Studer, and adopts and defends, to its fuU extent, the hypothesis of 
Niebuhr. Eckermann is quite certain that the name Arbiter did not originally belong 
to Petronius, but was given to him through misapprehension of the passage in Tacitus's 
Annals. 

Teufel, after the excellent criticism of the literary character of Petronius which I 
have quoted above (page 26), goes on to express the opinion that the work belongs to 
the first century of our era, and assigns as his reasons the complaint of the decline of 
painting (Stafielmalerei), in consequence of the prevailing taste for fresco-painting 

* Inscriptionum Latinarum Selectarum Amplissima Collectio. Jos. Casp. Orellius. 1828. Vol. I. 
p. 257. 
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(Wandmalerei), the passage relating to the disappearance of genuine eloquence, and 
the descriptions of the overbearing conduct and the incredible riches of freedmen. 
He doubts the name Petronius, and thinks that this work, unknown to all classical 
writers, had its origin out of Kome. 

One scholar only, so far as I know, has in our own days made the question of the 
age of Petronius the subject of a comprehensive investigation. This circumstance, as 
well as the intrinsic value of the investigation, entitle the author and his work to a 
somewhat more extended account. This scholar is G. Studer, of Bern, who wrote his 
paper, Ueher das Zeitalter cles Petronius Arbiter, in 1841, for the Rheinische Museum 
fiir Philologie, in which periodical it appeared in 1843. 

After a brief, but clear and fair account, of the labors of his predecessors on this 
topic, Studer begins his own work with the examination of the passage of Tacitus in 
Ann. 16, c. 17-20, and comes to the conclusion that not only our author, Petronius 
Arbiter, is the consular Petronius, the friend and companion of Nero, whose life and 
character are in that passage described by Tacitus, but that the Satyricon is the com- 
munication which the consular, before his death, transmitted to Nero. In maintaining 
this opinion, he attaches great weight to two circumstances ; first, that Tacitus, when 
attributing to Petronius the designation " elegantiae arbiter," uses the very word which 
appears in the manuscripts as the surname of our author ; and second, that Tacitus, 
in the words, " flagitia principis sub nominibus exoletorum feminarumque et novitate 
cujusque stupri perscripsit," hints at the contents of the Satyricon. 

After having thus stated his own conviction, Studer enters upon a refutation of those 
Avho do not recognize the identity of the author of the Satyricon and the Petronius of 
Tacitus. Briefly alluding to Sambucus and Lipsius, he assails, with more or less suc- 
cess, the arguments of Hadrian Valesius. He takes particular pains to meet Valesius's 
position, that, while the communication sent by Petronius to Nero was of small extent, 
containing, not fictitious occurrences, but historical facts relating to Nero, the Satyricon 
was a voluminous work, filled with fictitious occurrences, embracing, after the fashion 
of the Varronian Satura, the manners and doings of society at large, lamenting the 
decline of art and letters, satirizing the absurdities of poets and rhetoricians, of freed- 
men and legacy-hunters, introducing longer and shorter poems, — all of which is at 
variance with the statement of Tacitus concerning the writing addressed by Petronius 
to Nero. Studer adverts to the circumstance that Tacitus, in stating that Petronius 
sent to Nero a description of his debaucheries, instead of the customary " codicilli," 
says nothing of the size or extent of the writing. He further insists that Tacitus, by 
using the words, "flagitia principis . . . perscrij)sit," did not intend to describe the 
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entire contents of the communication ; his object was to point out the independent 
spirit of the former favorite of the emperor, as contrasted with the servility of others 
in similar circumstances, and not to analyze the communication in a literary point of 
view. Studer does not ignore the difficulty that all attempts of discovering or identify- 
ing in the narrative of the Satyricon the doings of Nero and his court have hitherto 
failed. He concedes that the attempts of Gonsalas de Salas in this direction are par- 
ticularly absurd ; but he meets this difficulty by the very convenient supposition, that 
Nero caused the passages relating to himself, and which must have been peculiarly 
offensive to him, to be destroyed. 

Studer meets by a similar argument the objection raised by Statilius, that, if the 
Satyricon was the satire on Nero spoken of by Tacitus, the predominant trait of his 
character, his cruelty, would be mentioned, saying that Tacitus does not comprehend 
all the shameful deeds of Nero in the term " flagitia principis," and even if the word 
"flagitia" were to be taken in a more comprehensive sense, the fragmentary condition 
of the Satyricon would sufficiently account for the absence of any mention of this part 
of Nero's character. 

The weighty objection of Burmann, that Petronius had no leisure, in the short time 
elapsing between his disgrace and suicide, to compose so voluminous a work as the 
Satyricon, is met by the remark that Tacitus does not say that it was written Avithin 
that short period; that Tacitus does not speak of its composition, but of its trans- 
mission to Nero. Studer either allows himself here a latitude of interpretation that 
cannot be conceded to him, or overlooks the fact that the language of Tacitus is plain, 
and capable of one interpretation only ; he says, " flagitia principis . . . perscripsit atque 
obsignata misit Neroni." If the book had been written previously to the disgrace of 
Petronius, Tacitus would have said, " antea perscripta misit," or used an equivalent 
expression ; as the language stands, " perscripsit" cannot mean anything else than an 
act contemporaneous with " misit." If Petronius sent the book at that time, he also 
wrote it at that, and no other, time. 

The manner in which Studer meets another objection of Burmann, which he ac- 
knowledges to be the most plausible, is equally feeble and unsatisfactory. Burmann 
remarks that Petroniirs's communication was destined for the emperor ; he sent it to 
him sealed; the emperor could not but be deeply offended by it, and did certainly 
nothing to allow or aid its publication. Studer suggests the possibility that a copy of 
the work might have been previously deposited in safe hands. Nay, he goes so far as 
to think it possible that Nero, with the exception of those portions exposing his de- 
baucheries, might have been pleased with the production, and, after those objectionable 
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portions were once destroyed, had no reason for preventing the publication of the 
rest. 

After this, as it seems to me, unsuccessful, although ingenious, attempt to find 
in the passage of Tacitus a reference to our author and our Avork, Studer proceeds to 
examine the other passages in ancient writers which mention Petronius, and he judges 
in their case with much more independence and fairness than in that of Tacitus. He 
states with great impartiality the arguments for and against the early period of the 
life and writings of Terentianus Maurus, and concludes that, until the question of the 
age of Terentianus Maurus is settled, his testimony as regards the age of Petronius is 
of little weight. He further acknowledges, that the other witnesses, none of whom is 
older than the fourth century of the Christian era, are of even less weight ; but he 
strenuously and ably meets the argument that Petronius could not have lived under 
Nero, because neither Quintilian nor Pliny nor Suetonius mentions him. He men- 
tions other writers, such as Manilius, Paterculus, Phaedrus, Curtius, Floras, who are 
equally unsupported by witnesses of their own times. 

Studer shows, in the next place, the insufficiency of the argument that Petronius 
must have lived after Martial and Statins, because several detached verses and sentences 
are found in them as well as in Petronius, by remarking that it is equally possible that 
Martial and Statins borrowed from him, or both parties from a third source, so that 
the coincidence is accidental ; or that Hieronymus, Avho quotes one of the passages in 
question (" non bene olet, qui bene semper olet ") as from Petronius, was mistaken in 
ascribing it to Petronius instead of Martial. 

Of the hypothesis of Niebuhr he says very justly : " The untenable character of this 
hypothesis, for which the renowned name of its author procured an undeserved credit, 
is briefly pointed out by Orelli in his Inscript. Lat. Vol. I. p. 257." 

Having thus declared his conviction that the Petronius of Tacitus is the author of the 
Satyricon, and the communication sent to Nero our work, and having met the arguments 
of those who, directly or indirectly, oppose this view, Studer proceeds to an examina- 
tion of the internal evidence, which he naturally divides into evidence furnished by 
the diction and style of the book, and into that which is to be found in the contents. 
He enters upon the consideration of the linguistic evidence with some very judicious 
and sensible remarks concerning the qualified reliability of this kind of evidence. He 
refers to the fact, that, whUe the language of a certain period, as exhibited by the great 
body of writers, has unquestionably something in common which may be called the 
style or diction or language of that period, there are exceptions, such as Vitruvius and 
Lactantius, the former of whom in his style fell short of the purity and elegance char- 
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acterizing his age, while the latter rose high above the degeneracy of his. He next 
adverts to the circumstance, not sufficiently considered by Earth, Wagenseil, and Vale- 
sius, that Petronius purposely introduced specimens of the " lingua rustica," and to the 
equally important circumstance, that in all periods there is, besides the more elevated 
style and careful language of the historian or philosopher, a " humile dicendi genus " 
nearly related to the language in common use among cultivated people. Studer finds in 
the style of Petronius, not only many points of comparison with the language of 
Seneca, but striking illustrations of those qualities and characteristics ascribed by 
Tacitus to the consular Petronius. I find so much truth in the last observation, that, 
did not some weighty considerations which will appear in the course of this paper lead 
me to place Petronius somewhat earlier than the age of Nero, I should be ready to 
believe that the consular Petronius Avas the author of the Satyricon, — although I must 
wholly reject the hypothesis that our Satyricon is the communication which the con- 
sular Petronius sent to Nero. I am fully convinced that, besides being a man of genius, 
the author of the Satyricon was a man of refinement and varied culture, and moreover 
a man of the world, endowed with that clear perception of, and penetration into, human 
nature, which are so much more frequently found in men of the world than in retired 
scholars, and the talent of communicating the creations of his fancy, humor, and wit in 
language as simple and direct as it is elegant and polished. 

Studer examines first the specimens of the "lingua rustica" contained in the Satyri- 
con, under certain heads, enumerating, 1. the Greek words, 2. the Greek words with 
Latin terminations, 3. the Grecisms in syntax, 4. archaisms both in a grammatical and 
lexicographical j)oint of view, 5. compound nouns, 6. diminutives, 7. expressions of 
peculiar strength and coarseness, 8. apothegms and proverbs, 9. comparisons, 10. hy- 
perbolical expressions, 11. figurative expressions, 12. oaths. Then follows an exam- 
ination of the language of Petronius himself, and of other persons of education intro- 
duced into the work. Studer points out the naturalness and simplicity of this lan- 
guage, the rarity of poetic or Greek turns of expression. He finds in words and 
phrases the characteristics of the silver age ; the resemblance to the language of 
Seneca being, however, more striking and frequent than to that of Martial, Pliny, 
Justin, or others ; and he supports this opinion by a large number of instances. 

It seems to me that Studer lays too much stress upon words and phrases to prove 
the supposed resemblance of Petronius and Seneca. While I do not deny the existence 
of such a resemblance, it may, I think, be explained in quite as satisfactory a manner 
as by assuming that the two writers were contemporaries. Petronius used in his 
narrative, and in the conversations of the educated and refined portion of his dramatis 
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personce, the easy, familiar, but still polished and refined language of his own time, 
which at a later period made its way into literary productions of a more dignified de- 
scription. The language of conversation of one period is the parent of the style of 
composition of a succeeding ; and the history of the linguistic development of almost 
every nation furnishes illustrations and examples of this fact. 

The result at which Studer, after this examination of the linguistic evidence, arrives, 
is that the style of Petronius not only does not furnish any satisfactory ground for 
distrusting the external evidence pointing to the age of Nero, but that the resemblance 
as to words and phrases between Petronius and Seneca favors the opinion that both 
belong to the same age. 

The examination of the evidence furnished by the style and language of the book is 
succeeded by that of the historical evidence. Here, as in the commencement of his 
dissertation, Studer acts at first polemically, by impugning the arguments of Ignarra 
and the author of the " Isagoge ad Volumina Herculanensia," who found in the con- 
tents of the Satyricon indications of the times of the Antonines. Ignarra, taking it for 
granted that the colony in which Petronius lays the scene of the earlier portion of 
his story can be no other place than Naples, and endeavoring to show that Naples did 
not become a Roman colony until after Commodus, concludes, strangely enough, that 
the author, who according to his own premises should be at least as late as Commodus, 
belongs to the times of the Antonines. Studer concedes that there is the greatest prob- 
ability that the colony is Naples, but he denies that there is any evidence whatever as 
to the time when Naples became a colony; that this change may have taken place 
under Augustus as well as under Commodus, and consequently no inference can be 
drawn from this circumstance as to the age of Petronius ; while, on the other hand, if 
the age of Petronius is determined from other sources, it follows as a matter of course 
that the colonization of Naples is anterior to that point of time. 

The author of the Isagoge ad Vol. Hercul. infers, from the cu-cumstance that the 
burying of the dead is (c. 111. 2) called a Greek custom, that the book must have 
been written after the time of the Antonines, because Lucian (De Luctu, c. 21) says 
that the Greeks burned their dead. Studer observes, very correctly, that it is well 
established latterly, by the thorough investigation of W. A. Becker (Charicles, Vol. II. 
p. 181), that the Greeks used both modes, but the burying more frequently, while the 
Homans buried theu' dead in the earliest times only, and then again after the third 
century of the Christian era (Gallus, Vol. II. p. 294). Calling burying a Greek custom, 
it follows that Petronius lived when burning was among the Romans the universal 
custom, that is, before Apuleius, who speaks of coffins, or Macrobius. 
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The argument advanced by Statilius in his " Apologia," that Petronius's account of 
the decline of art, and particularly of the total degeneracy of the art of painting, could 
not apply to the time of Nero, is well met by Studer by a reference to Pliny, whose 
account of the condition of art fully agrees with that of Petronius. 

Having thus met the arguments of those who, denying the Neronian age of Petro- 
nius, seek to assign to him a later period, Studer leaves the polemical course hitherto 
pursued, and goes on to adduce arguments in support of his view, that Petronius be- 
longs to the age of Nero. He points out that the complaints of Encolpius concerning 
the decline of genuine eloquence are confirmed by Quintilian, and still more by the 
author of the " Dialogus de Oratoribus." He next adverts to the insolent and over- 
bearing conduct of the fi:eedmen, which reached in the times of Tiberius, Claudius, 
and Nero its highest point, and of which Trimalchio and his companions furnish so 
many amusing specimens, — to the practice of leading a single life, a practice so preva- 
lent even in the times of Augustus as to call for legislative interference, — and to that 
of legacy-hunting, so intimately connected with the preceding, — as unmistakable indi- 
cations of the age of Nero. 

With regard to the names of historical personages, which Studer very properly con- 
siders to be of great importance, he speaks of the names Mammsea, Msecenatianus, 
C. Pompeius, Scaurus, Apelles, Menecrates, and naturally adopts those explanations 
which best suit his theory that Petronius was a contemporary of Nero. Studer ex- 
presses himself cautiously on the point whether Petronius, in what he says of poetry 
and how such a subject as the Civil Wars should be treated, had Lucan in his mind, 
simply stating that most interpreters follow the lead of Douza, and answer the question 
affirmatively, leaving it to be inferred that he himself is of the same opinion. He 
thinks it not impossible that Hermeros, mentioned in connection with Trimalchio 
(c. 52. 1), was the same person with the freedman of Claudius mentioned in an in- 
scription (Gruter, 25. 12); but in the expression " Vinum Opimianum" he finds only 
a negative argument against a later age of Petronius. 

Studer refers finally to institutions, customs, and usages, as important in settling the 
question. In the mention of the bird magpie (" pica," c. 28. 9), of fresco-paintings 
(c. 29), of the custom of anointing the feet of the guests, of appointing the emperor 
as one of the heirs, of the "causidici" (c. 46), he finds confirmation of his theory, 
although some, and probably all of them, can be traced to an earlier period. 

Studer's dissertation containing, unquestionably, not only the latest, but the ablest and 
most complete examination of the question to what age Petronius belongs, it appeared 
to me just to give this full, and I trust fair, account of his opinion, and of the argu- 
ments by which he supports it. 
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Strange as the great diversity of opinion with regard to the age of Petronius may 
appear, a stranger fact is "yet to be stated. It is, not only that different scholars, as has 
been seen, widely differ on this point ; there are instances of scholars, and able ones 
too, who, having discarded their former and adopted a new opinion, differ with them- 
selves. I have already mentioned the case of Marinus Statilius, who in the beginning 
adopted the popular opinion that Petronius was the Petronius of Tacitus, but was 
afterward induced to place him as late as the times of Constantine. Another similar 
change of opinion has occurred in our own times. G. Bernhardy, Professor of Classi- 
cal Literature at Halle, and one of the ablest classical scholars of Germany, expressed, 
in the first edition (1830) of his Grundriss der Rb'mischen Litterattir (p. 331), the 
following opinion : " The mysterious Petronius (Satyricon) was formerly believed to be 
the luxurious T. Petronius Arbiter under Nero, and was, even down to our own times, 
on account of his supposed eloquence and humor, praised by many, and diligently 
explained. A healthier criticism has proved the incorrectness of this view, and at the 
same time assigned to this production a more appropriate and more significant place. 
As far as the hitherto incomplete investigation of the text enables us to judge, the 
whole appears to be an aggregate of dissimilar fragments, collected without any prin- 
ciple, — not the product of an individual who submits to the laws and plan of the artist 
and the rules of the written language, but the unrestrained play of local rhetoric and 
low popular humor, the offspring of Naples and Lower Italy, and set off by the flexi- 
bility, voluptuousness, and fantastic absence of character of the plebeian classes of 
that region, whose wantonness, appearance, and depraved morals are mirrored forth in 
a loose series of extravagant episodes and descriptions of manners, revelling in sensu- 
ality, with alternations of poetic and prosaic, vulgar and refined language. In this, 
then, and not in the gratification afforded by the description of a bountiful life, con- 
sists the value of the work of Petronius, inasmuch as it affords a clearer insight into 
the double-tongued idiom and the rhetorical manner of the Italiots, and is the only 
attempt of antiquity to furnish a people's book, the result of popular art irrespective 
of literary objects and tendencies. Sure indications of a particular period in the time 
of the emperors are wanting." 

The substance of this criticism is, that while many have formed an extravagant 
opinion of the elegance and cleverness of this Avork, its principal merit consists in 
furnishing us with a representation of the peculiar character, feelings, morals, manners, 
and especially the language, of the inhabitants of Middle and Lower Italy, 

In a foot-note, after giving some specimens of those extravagant opinions, as they 
appear to him, Bernhardy expresses the sensible wish, that a consistent criticism may. 
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from the few manuscripts, ascertain the genuine fragments, even if it be impossible to 
discover the original division into books, or the historical causes of the present disso- 
lution. To this critical examination should be added a sober interpretation of anti- 
quarian matters and local idioms. These will be the means of discovering the authors 
and their times.* He thinks that most of the hypotheses on the age of Petronius 
rest too much on single points ; as, for example, that of N. Ignarra, set forth in his 
work, " De Palaestra Neapolitana," and concurred in by Ruhnken, who places Petronius 
in the times of Commodus (180- 193 A. D.); and the more probable one of Niebuhr, 
according to which Petronius lived in the middle of the third century. He then adds, 
" that the unreasonable respect for the ready language which characterizes the pert- 
ness of these would-be witty describers of manners has been so long maintained be- 
cause a separation of all the fragments, especially the poetic, according to their lin- 
guistic and aesthetic value, was not made." We see here again the hypothesis of several 
authors, the correctness of which, Bernhardy thinks, would be proved by a more careful 
examination of the language of the book. 

The opinion on the same subject given by Bernhardy in the second edition of his 
Grundriss der R'dmischen Liiteratur, which appeared twenty years after the first, in 
1850, is a striking proof how much more trustworthy results careful examination, 
aided by the labors of others, furnishes, than a hasty, partial, however ingenious, appre- 
hension and treatment of a subject. I shall give the substance of the later view of 
Bernhardy, and it will be seen that scarcely a vestige of the former remains. 

"Petronii Satyricon, an unfinished book in 141 chapters, is probably the most 
paradoxical phenomenon of Eoman literature. We have a novel different in matter 
and tone from the known works of fiction. The description of manners, in a dramatic 
form, with nudities, as well as the alternation of prose and longer or shorter pieces of 
improvised poetry, some being composed with cleverness and elegance, remind us of 
satire ; but it is impossible to form an accurate conception of the plan and original 
connection of the whole, the work being composed of different fragments discovered 
by degrees, and having, as far as tradition reaches, never existed as a whole. The 
last-discovered fragment, the " Coena Trimalchionis," forms a nucleus of the hetero- 
geneous mass ; the narrative in its various parts is chiefly occupied with these im- 
portant characters, Encolpius, Eumolpus, Trimalchio, who speak according to their 

* From this expression and the above, " aggregate of dissimilar fragments," it appears that Bernhardy 
considers these fragments the work of several writers. An attentive reader of the work will scarcely be 
able to reconcile this theory with the circumstance, that every part of the work is marked by the same 
characteristics of tone, spirit, and language. 
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peculiar character, the first elegantly, the second bombastically, the third vulgarly.* 
No small part of the value of the book consists in the mixture, not only of different 
styles, but of provincial and dialectic specimens of language, which, as no other literary 
monument, make us acquainted with one form of the 'sermo plebeius.' On the one 
hand, the prose in which the author narrates is related to the language and phra- 
seology of the silver age, especially of Seneca, with this exception, that this correct 
language with studied abandon runs into the easy flow of the language of conversation} 
and, tinged with Grecisms, nay, even provincialisms, in the manner of a man of the 
world, aims at the highest degree of sensual, nay, ofiensive truth; hence the abun- 
dance of proverbs f and popular forms of expression, the sparkling flow of wit, and 
,the reckless plainness of speech and humor. On the other hand, there is the vulgar 
language of Campania and Naples, a double-tongued idiom, in which uneducated 
people are truthfully represented to use grammatical terminations and forms of sen- 
tences derived from the Greek, and many strange, droll, and plebeian words drawn 
from nature, and not from the school, which contributes materially to produce a 
pleasing effect. Looking upon the greater part of the subject-matter, the nude de- 
scription of debaucheries, of filthy adventures and immoral desires, however instructive 
it is as regards the character of the lower classes of voluptuous Lower Italy, and their 
manners and mode of thinking, would repel and weary rather than attract ; but the 
talent and humor which impart interest to this disgusting subject, and revel, with 
fantastic gayety, in pictures of the lowest form of life, the humorous hilarity and epi- 
curean feeling which carelessly pass from the serious to the jocose, and yet, in the 
midst of their sensual tendencies, are not alien to higher aims, surprise, and formerly 
secured to Petronius the favor of people of refinement and taste. We are astonished 
at the pertness and independent irony of the Neapolitan Eulenspiegel, who, full of 
jests, despises morality, and can even endure the air of brothels. It is evident that 
such a production, even if it was enlarged in the hands of the public, must have pro- 

* Bernhardy seems to me to attach an undue importance to Trimalchio, by representing him as one of 
the three principal characters of the story, influenced, perhaps, by the relation which the " Coena Trimal- 
chionis " bears to the whole as it now exists. Considering that possibly we have not more than one tenth 
of the original work left, it is quite reasonable to suppose that the relative importance of this episode, inval 
uable as it is in many respects, was a very different one in the original complete work. The same circum' 
stance gives now a prominence to Trimalchio himself, which probably he had not in the complete work 
Several characters are alluded to which were undoubtedly as prominent figures as Trimalchio now ap 
pears ; for instance, Tryphsena and Lycas, both, like Trimalchio, representatives of entire classes of society 

f I doubt whether more than two instances of proverbs (c. 47. 8 and c. 83. 7) can be adduced as occur 
ring in the narrative or the conversation of Encolpius. 
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ceeded from a member of the higher classes. Formerly, Petronius Arbiter, notorious 
under Nero as an accomplished courtier and master in refined enjoyment, was considered 
the author ; an opinion which upon closer examination proves impossible. Neverthe- 
less, the language of the author himself points unmistakably to the first century of 
the empire." 

Who, comparing this opinion with that expressed in the first edition, could believe 
that both proceeded from one and the same person ? Although reference is again made, 
in a note, to unreasonable and extravagant praises of the elegance and cleverness of the 
book, nothing is said concerning the hypothesis of the work being the production of 
several authors ; and the statement that sure indications of a particular period in the 
time of the emperors are wanting, is changed into another, that the language of the 
author himself points unmistakably to the first century of the empire. 

In a note appended to the above criticism, Bernhardy observes, very justly, that the 
literature relating to Petronius, although large in bulk, is small and poor in real merit, 
because, for the most part, scholars of limited acquirements have occupied themselves 
with the author. Speakjng of the opposite attempts of assigning to Petronius an 
early period, and connecting him with the Petronius of Tacitus, or of pushing him as 
far down as possible, he says of the opinion of Niebuhr, which places Petronius in the 
middle of the third century, and which Bernhardy had previously pronounced the more 
probable, that it is " the result of the intoxication of a poetic conception" (im Eausche 
einer poetischen Anschauung). He speaks with approbation of the investigation of 
Studer. 



Examination of the Evidence. 

Having thus given an account of the Satyricon of Petronius, of its contents, its 
literary character, of the losses which m the course of time it has sustained, and of the 
opinions entertained by different scholars regarding the age of Petronius, I shall now 
proceed to a somewhat careful examination of the latter question. 

It has already been stated that there is but one instance of external evidence, or 
what has by some been considered such; I refer to the passage in Tacit. Annal. 16. 
IT -20; and I have at the same time endeavored to prove that the Petronius spoken 
of there is probably not the author of the Satyricon, and that the communication sent 
by him to Nero is certainly not our work. This only external evidence that has ever 
been adduced being thus disposed of, we are limited to the second class of evidence 
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which can in such cases be used, namely, internal evidence. This naturally divides 
itself, in this instance, into two classes, which for the sake of convenience and brevity 
I shall call historical and linguistic evidence. By the former I mean any mention of, 
or allusion to, persons, events, literary and artistic productions, customs and manners, 
and laws and institutions, which may throw light upon the question concerning the 
period in Avhich the book was written. By the second I mean phenomena of language, 
whether they consist in the choice and use of certain words, or the use of certain 
grammatical forms and inflections, or the form of the structure of sentences, which, 
when compared with the usage of standard writers whose age is known, may aid us 
in giving a satisfactory answer to the question. A careful examination of all the 
evidence of both classes, if it does not enable us to fix precisely the time of the com- 
position of the work, may circumscribe within somewhat narrower limits the period 
in which we have to look for the author and his work. The preceding brief sketch 
of the more important opinions on this subject shows a diiference extending over 
three centuries. Much would be gained if a careful and unbiased sifting of every 
circumstance that can influence our opinion should contract that space to one century, 
or even a part of one. 

Historical Evidence. 

1. In c. 1. 2, the expression "cum in forum venerint" is used. The author of 
De Oratoribus Dialogus (c. 39) speaks of the injurious influence which the transfer 
of the judicial proceedings from the forum to halls had upon eloquence : " Parvum et 
ridiculum fortasse videbitur, quod dicturus sum; dicaih tamen vel ideo, ut rideatur. 
Quantum humilitatis putamus eloquentiae adtulisse paenulas istas, quibus astricti et 
velut inclusi cum judicibus fabulamur; quantum Aarium detraxisse orationi auditoria 
et tabularia credimus, in quibus jam fere plurimae causae explicantur 1 Nam quo- 
modo nobiles equos cursus et spatia probant, sic est aliquis oratorum campus, per quern 
nisi liberi et soluti ferantur, debilitatur ac frangitur eloquentia."* Perizonius, in his 
work De Praetorio (p. 203), treats of this passage, and argues that it does not conflict 
with his opinion that in the first century of the empire lawsuits were managed in the 
forum, and not in halls. This appears to be more than can be granted to Perizonius ; 

* The same change is mentioned in the preceding chapter (38), in which Maternus points out the differ- 
ence of the judicial proceedings in the times of the republic and of the empire, and observes, that although 
Pompeius in his third consulship introduced some restraints, all judicial affairs were transacted in the forum : 
"-Primus haec tertio consulatu Gnaeus Pompeius astrinxit, imposuitque veluti frenos eloquentiae, ita tamen 
ut omnia in foro, omnia legibus, omnia apud praetores gererentur." 
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for while it must be conceded that the author of the Dialogus says only that most cases 
("plurimae causae"), not all, were conducted in halls, he clearly states that the inno- 
vation, the injurious effects of which upon eloquence he mentions, had gained so much 
ground that most cases were managed in halls. And it must be borne in mind, that the 
author of the Dialogus, whether Tacitus or somebody else, is, by almost common con- 
sent, placed in the reign of Domitian (81-96 A. D.). In the above passage of Petro- 
nius (c. 1), and in another, c. 4. 2, " Primum enim, sicut omnia, spes quoque suas 
ambitioni donant; deinde cum ad vota properant, cruda adhuc studia in forum im- 
pellunt," — there is not even a mention of such halls, but the author speaks of the im- 
perfect training of young orators, the fault either of their teachers or parents, which 
does not fit them to act with efficiency when they appear in public, that is, in the 
Forum. It is true, Encolpius speaks of the unfitness of the teachers of eloquence for 
preparing their pupils for the practice of their profession, and his opponent, Agamem- 
non, of the impatience of the parents, which impels their children, half educated, to 
appear in public ; yet they would not have passed over in silence this other cause of 
the decline of eloquence, the use of halls instead of the Forum, to which the author 
of the Dialogus ascribes so injurious an influence, if it had existed at the time either 
at all or to a considerable extent. It would be an interesting inquiry when the use of 
halls superseded that of the Forum in judicial proceedings. It was probably one of 
those changes which originate in an accident, such as a sudden storm, or the indispo- 
sition or weakness of an advocate ; and which, being readily imitated without such an 
occasion, become the rule. One of the earliest instances that I can find is related by 
M. Seneca — the father of the philosopher, L. Annseus Seneca — (Controv. 4, praef) : 
"... declamatoriae virtutis Latronem Porcium unicum exemplum, cum pro reo in 
Hispania Rustico Porcio propinquo suo diceret, usque eo esse confusum, ut a soloecismo 
inciperet, nee ante potuisse confirmari, tectum ac parietes desiderantem, quam impe- 
travit, ut judicium ex foro in basilicam transferretur. Usque eo ingenia in scholasticis 
exercitationibus delicate nutriuntur, ut clamorem silentium risum coelum denique pati 
nesciant." Quintilian alludes to the same incident (10. 5, 18): "Quod (vera discri- 
mina, velut quendam solem, reformidare) accidisse etiam Porcio Latroni, qui primus clari 
nominis professor fuit, traditur, ut, cum ei summam in scholis opinionem obtinenti causa 
in foro esset oranda, impense petierit, ut subseUia in basilicam transferrentur." Porcius 
Latro was a friend of the elder Seneca (M. Annseus), and died 750 U. C. (4 B. C). 
It may indeed be said, that Petronius speaks of the difference between speaking 
before the court (whether in the Forum or in a hall) and in the school. But, on the 
other hand, it may reasonably be doubted whether he would not have used an expres- 
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sion applicable to both, kinds of public speaking, in the Forum and in halls, if the 
latter was then already an established custom, instead of " venire in forum," which can 
only apply to the former. Whatever weight there is in this consideration, it goes to 
prove that Petronius wrote before Domitian, — before the use of halls for judicial pro- 
ceedings had almost become the general usage. 

It is not inappropriate to refer, in connection with this particular point, to the 
general resemblance of opinions and views between Petronius and the author of the 
Dialogus. Compare, for instance, the opinion of Encolpius, who ascribes the decline 
of eloquence to the erroneous system of instruction, and that of Agamemnon, who 
assigns the same result to the impatience of the parents, with the following passage 
in the Dialogus (c. 28} : " Quis enim ignorat et eloquentiam et ceteras artes descivisse 
ab ilia vetere gloria non inopia hominum, sed desidia juventutis et negligentia pa- 
rentum et inscientia praecipientium et oblivione moris antiquiT' It is true that the 
interlocutors, Messala and Matemus, — men of experience and reflection, as well as 
education, — the former from his leaning to republicanism, the latter from his pre- 
dilection for monarchism, assign yet another and very important cause of the decline 
of eloquence, the political condition of Rome, — a cause which would scarcely attract 
the attention of our volatile, pleasure-loving, though cultivated rake, Encolpius, and 
which, if the book was written at an earlier time than the Dialogus, had not yet 
revealed itself so plainly as at a later period. The very omission of mentioning the 
political condition of the Eoman empire and its influence upon the development of 
eloquence, if not a conclusive argument in favor of assigning a very early origin to 
the Satyricon, is yet a circumstance which should not be overlooked. 

2. C. 2. 7: "Nuper ventosa isthaec et enormis loquacitas Athenas ex Asia com- 
migravit, animosque juvenum ad magna surgentes veluti pestilenti quodam sidere ad- 
flavit, simulque corrupta eloquentiae regula stetit et obmutuit." The influence of 
Asiatic eloquence, of which this passage speaks, began to be felt in Rome about the 
beginning of the first century before Christ, when Hortensius and Cicero were young 
men. The former adopted it as his standard, and thus, in the opinion of Cicero, 
prejudiced the permanence of his oratorical reputation. Cicero, in Brut. 95. 325, says: 
Sed si quaerimus, cur adolescens magis floruerit dicendo quam senior Hortensius, 
causas reperiemus duas. Primum, quod genus erat orationis Asiaticum adolescentiae 

magis concessum quam senectuti. Genera autem Asiaticae dictionis duo sunt 

[326] Haec autem, ut dixi, genera dicendi aptiora sunt adolescentibus ; in senibus 
gravitatem non habent. Itaque Hortensius utroque genere florens clamores faciebat 
adolescens." It cannot be doubted that Petronius in the above passage refers to the 
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same Asiatic style of eloquence which, in the opinion of Cicero, was one of the 
causes that prevented Hortensius from being as much esteemed as an orator when old, 
as he had been when young. This being the case, much depends upon the meaning 
of the adverb " nuper." This word has undoubtedly, in conformity with its etymology, 
the signification "lately," a time not far removed from the present. But length of 
time being a relative notion, we find the Avord applied to periods varying from a few 
days to several centuries. I will illustrate this by a few examples. Cic. pro Ligario, 
12. 37: " Fac igitur, quod de homine nobilissimo et clarissimo M. Mar cello fecisti 
nuper in curia, nunc idem in foro de optimis et huic omni frequentiae probatissumis 
fratribus." The three letters of Cicero to M. Marcellus (ad Famil. 4. 7, 8, 9), in which, 
as is Avith good reason supposed, at the instance and with the encouragement of Csesar, 
he endeavors to persuade Marcellus, who was then a voluntary exile in Mytilense, to 
return to Rome, and which were written in the course of September, 46 B. C. (708 
U. C), preceded the meeting of the senate in which the senators requested and ob- 
tained from Caesar the recall of Marcellus. This meeting may have occurred as late 
as October or November. The speech of Cicero in defence of Ligarius, after he had 
first privately tried to intercede in his behalf, was probably delivered in November, so 
that not more than four weeks, perhaps less than two, elapsed between the pardon of 
Marcellus and the defence of Ligarius. "Nuper" is therefore, in this instance, used as 
referring to a period of from two to four weeks. 

Cic. pro P. Sestio, 5. 13: " Hunc igitur animum ad tribunatum adtulit P. Sestius; 
ut quaestu.ram Macedoniae relinquam et aliquando ad haec propiora veniam. Quam- 
quam non est omittenda singularis ilia integritas provincialis, cujus ego nuper in Mace- 
donia vidi vestigia non pressa leviter ad exigui praedicationem temporis, sed fixa ad 
memoriam illius provinciae sempitemam." Cicero defended P. Sestius the 10th of 
February, 56 B. C. (698 U. C). He had been exiled in the beginning of April, 
58 B. C. (696 U. C), and while absent from Pome remained from the end of May to 
the end of November of the same year in Macedonia (Thessalonica), as the guest of 
the queestor Cn. Plancius, where he had an opportunity of hearing of Sestius's official 
conduct in that province. " Nuper," in this instance, therefore, refers to a period of 
from fourteen to twenty months. 

Caes. Bell. GaU. 1.6: " Alteram per provinciam nostram, multo facilius atque expe- 
ditius, propterea quod Helvetiorum inter fines et AUobrogum, qui nuper pacati erant, 
Rhodanus fluit," etc. The defeat of the Helvetii by Caesar near Bibracte, of which this 
passage speaks, occurred 58 B. C. (696 U. C), and that of the Allobroges was effected 
by C. Pomtinius, who was proprsetor of Gaul 63 and 62 B. C. (691 and 692 U. C.) ; 
" nuper," therefore, implies here a period of from four to five years. 
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Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 50 : " Atque ilia mirabilia; quid ea, quae nuper, id est, paucis 
ante seculis medicorum ingeniis reperta sunf?" Here we see "nuper" applied to a 
period of several centuries. 

This passage, then, does not afford much, aid in determining the time of the compo- 
sition of the Satyricon. While it unquestionably refers to a change in the style of 
eloquence which began in the youth of Cicero and Hortensius, the peculiar signification 
of " nuper," which, as I have shown, is applied to periods of very unequal extent, does 
not enable us to ascertain how long a time had expired between the first appearance 
of this Asiatic eloquence and the time when Petronius wrote. 

3. C. 2. 9 : " Pictura quoque non alium exitum fecit, postquam Aegyptiorum auda- 
cia tarn magnae artis compendiariam invenit." Besides this rather obscure passage, 
there are two others, namely, c. 83 and c. 88, the one describing some of the finest 
pictures, the other relating to the decline of the art, which are in their import too 
brief and general to throw much light on the question of the age of Petronius. There 
is, however, no doubt that, in his opinion of the condition of painting in his time, 
Petronius agrees fully with Pliny. Both represent the art as on the decline, and very 
much in the same language. While Petronius says (c. 88. 1) : " Erectus his sermonibus, 
consulere prudentiorem coepi aetates tabularum et quaedam argumenta mihi obscura 
simulque causam desidiae praesentis excutere, cum pulcherrimae artes periissent, inter 
quas pictura ne minimum quidem sui vestigium reliquisset"; — Pliny uses the following 
language: (35. 1) "Primumque dicemus, quae restant de pictura, arte quondam nohili"; 
(35. 2) "■artis desidia perdidit" ; (35. 11) "Hactenus dictum sit de dignitate artis 
morientis " ; (35. 37) " Casa Protogenes contentus erat in hortulo suo ; nulla in 
Apellis tectoriis pictura erat; nondum libebat parietes totos tinguere ; omnium eorum 
ars urbibus excubabat, pictorque res communis terrarum fuit." — " Career ejus artis 
domus aurea fuit, et ideo non exstant exempla alia magnopere." 

That Petronius speaks from personal knowledge when he mentions the works of 
Zeuxis, Protogenes, and Apelles, seems to me scarcely to admit of a doubt, if his lan- 
guage and the character of his remarks be carefully weighed. If he lived at, or before, 
the time of Pliny, he might have seen several pictures of these masters, which Pliny 
mentions as still extant in his time. The most distinguished picture of Apelles, who 
lived between 357 and 309 B. C, the Venus Anadyomene, originally in the Asclepieion 
in Kos, was by Augustus brought to Eome, and deposited in the temple of D. Julius. 
In the time of Nero it perished by rot, and the emperor caused it to be replaced by a 
picture of Dorotheus ; whether on the same subject, does not appear. There were at 
Eome by his hand two other pictures, one a Castor and Pollux with a Victoria and 
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Alexander, the otlier a representation of War with hands tied, and a triumphant Alex- 
ander. Both these pictures, which Augustus had placed in the most frequented places 
of his forum, existed yet in the times of Claudius, who, with a barbarism worthy of 
such a pedantic fool, substituted in both the form of Augustus for that of Alexander. 
In the temple of Antonia (Sillig reads "Anna" ; Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 10. 36. 94) was 
an Averted Hercules. The Three Lines, drawn on a tablet by Apelles and Protogenes, 
were preserved in the house of Cassar, that is, Csesar Octavianus (Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 10. 
36. 81-83), on the Palatine, and were, together with the house, destroyed by fire. 
King Archelaus on horseback and Diana surrounded by sacrificing virgins were by 
connoisseurs preferred to all other works of Apelles (Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 10. 36. 96). 
Alexander holding a thunderbolt, in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, is mentioned by 
Pliny as still extant. So also the portrait of Habro at Samos ; of Menander, king of 
Caria, at Rhodes ; and of Ancseus, a tragic actor, at Alexandria. 

Of the works of Zeuxis, who lived, according to Pliny, 01. 95. 4 (396 B. C), 
according to others 01. 89 (426 B. C), — (K. O. Miiller places him between 01. 90 and 
100,) — Pliny mentions as extant at Rome his Helen in the Portico of Philippus, and 
his Bound Marsyas in the temple of Concordia (Plin. Nat. Hist.- 35. 10. 36. 66). 

The lalysus of Protogenes, who was born 01. 104 (362 B. C.) and was yet alive 
01, 119 (300 B. C.), — (K. O. Miiller places him between 01. 112 and 120,) — con- 
sidered the finest work of that artist, was, in the times of Pliny, at Eome in the temple 
of Pax (Nat. Hist. 35. 10. 36. 102, 104). 

It might, indeed, be objected, that these pictures, though still extant, were not in 
Naples, the scene of this part of the story, but in Eome. This is certainly true ; but it 
should be borne in mind, that, Avhile Petronius selects a particular place as the scene of 
his story, he takes his materials, as regards persons, things, customs, from other places, 
especially Rome, as I shall have occasion to observe in several instances. 

It will be seen, then, that by comparing the language of Petronius and Pliny on 
the decline of the art of painting, and considering the mention by Petronius of artists 
some of whose works are stated by Pliny as still extant in his time, we arrive at a high 
degree of probability that Petronius lived and wrote at or before the time of PHny. 
C. Plinius Secundus Major was born at Como or Verona 23 A. D., and perished, while 
commander of the Roman fleet at Misenum, by the eruption of Vesuvius, in 79 A. D. 
His great work, Naturalis Historia, was completed about two years before his death, in 
77 A. D. According to this view, then, Petronius cannot be placed later than the 
middle of the second half of the first century of the Christian era. This view is 
strengthened by the entire silence of succeeding writers concerning the works of the 
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artists mentioned by Petronius, from which circumstance it is probable, if not certain, 
that these pictures, which themselves were the remnants only of the originally numer- 
ous productions of these great, world-renowned artists, perished soon after the time of 
Pliny, by age, accident, or neglect, so that Petronius cannot, on this account, be as- 
signed to a later period. 

I have above shown that the complaint of Petronius concerning the decline of the 
art of painting is fully confirmed by the testimony of Pliny. But it is not so easy to 
explain what Petronius means by the expression (c. 2. 9), " postquam Aegyptiorum 
audacia tarn magnae artis compendiariam uivenit," which K. O. Miiller himself, in his 
Manual of Archaeology, calls obscure (rathselhaft). If we look a little more closely 
into the subject, we find that the principal, if not sole cause, assigned by ancient 
writers, of the decline of the art of painting, as of other arts, was the circumstance 
that it was degraded into a mere instrument of kixury, and employed in flattering a 
low sensuality, and ornamenting the splendid and extravagant habitations of rulers and 
private persons. This perversion of the art commenced soon after the division of the 
empire of Alexander, and the establishment of the several capitals of his successors, 
vying with each other in splendor and luxury. The increased demand for ornamental 
painting naturally produced a school of expeditious pamting, the products of which 
were called TrtW/tes ■nfiepiaioi, and the most distinguished leaders of which were Pau- 
sias, Nicomachus, and Philoxenus, of whom Pliny says (35. 10. 36): "Hie celeritatem 
praeceptoris [Nicomachi] secutus breviores etiamnum quasdam picturae compendia- 
rias invenit." We see, then, that PhUoxenus not only rivalled the rapidity of execu- 
tion of his teacher, Nicomachus, but aided and increased it by some ingenious con- 
trivances. Considering the similarity of expression in Pliny, "breviores quasdam 
picturae compendiarias," and of Petronius, "artis compendiariam," it appears to me 
not improbable, although I must confess that I cannot support my opinion by the 
testimony of an ancient writer, that this school found special favor in Alexandria 
and in Egypt generally, and was there carried still further, as indicated by the expres- 
sion "Aegyptiorum audacia," undoubtedly, however, at the expense of true artistic 
merit. 

4. C. 16. 2: "Sera sua sponte delapsa cecidit." "Sera" — "lock," or "padlock" 
(because it could be removed), or "bolt" — was an ancient means of securing doors. 
That it could be removed appears from Festus (p. 25) : " Asserere manum est admovere ; 
quo ea quoque, quae in terram demittuntur, seri dicuntur ; unde etiam serae appellan- 
tur, quia forihus admotae opponuntur defixae postibus, quemadmodum ea, quae terrae 
inseruntur"; and Varro de L. L. 6. 6 : "Serae, quibus remotis fores panduntur." 
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That it was in use at an early period is proved by a passage from Pacuvius (born 220 
B. C, 534 U. C, died 130 B. C, 624 U. C), quoted by Festus (p. 282): « Pandite val- 
vas, removete seras." The mention of " sera," while it does not therefore throw light 
upon the question of the age of Petronius, contains nothing to forbid our assigning 
him a very early time, if other reasons should justify such a conclusion. 

5. C. 19. 3: "Frigidior hieme Gallica factus." Unless this is considered a pro- 
verbial expression, like our " Siberian winter," and hence in common use, it might be 
adduced as an argument in favor of an early origin of the Satyricon, because later 
expeditions had made the Eomans acquainted Avith severer climates than that of 
Gaul. 

6. C. 22. 6 : " Cum intrans cymbalistria." The use of cymbals, and the employment 
of male and female players on cymbals at entertainments, although originally a Greek 
custom, was, even in the times of Cicero, a pretty common practice among the Romans. 
Cf Cic. in Pison. 9. 20: "Neque hercule ego supercilium tuum neque coUegae tui 
cymbala ac crotala fugi"; and 10. 22: "cum collegae tui domus cantu et cymbalis 
personaret, cumque ipse nudus in convivio saltaret." The mention of a female player 
on, the cymbal in this passage is, therefore, no indication of a later period. 

7. C. 29. 1 : " Quadrata litera." However readily the interpretation " capital letter" 
may suggest itself, and however probable it may be, inasmuch as " quadrata" undoubt- 
edly signifies a difference of form and not a difference of size, it must be confessed that 
it is a conjecture only. Many passages occur in writers speaking of " large letters," 
as Cic. in Verr. 4. 34. 74: "Haec erat posita Segestae sane excelsa in basi, in qua 
grandibus Uteris P. Africani nomen erat incisum" ; but in every instance it is doubtful 
whether merely a difference of size or a difference of form is meant. The passage of 
Quintilian, 1. 7. 11, "Nam ilia vetustissima transeo tempora, quibus et pauciores 
literae nee similes his nostris earum formae fuerunt," which is quoted by Erhard as 
throwing light on the expression " quadratus," is to be understood of the gradual 
changes which the Roman alphabet, like others, underwent in the course of time, but 
does not refer to the existence of two alphabets at the same time. Yet it is in the 
nature of things that the Eomans, as early as the later times of the republic, when 
writing was a daily occupation of every educated man, could not be contented with 
using the letters which we find on ancient monuments, and which are our capital 
letters, but used an alphabet better suited to rapid writing. This supposition is 
strengthened by the analogous case of the Greeks. It was formerly a mooted question 
whether the Greeks had, besides their capital letters, aff alphabet for common use 
(Kursivschrift). The discovery of a papyrus belonging to the year 104 B. C, and 
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interpreted by Boeckh,* "written in a running hand, may be supposed to have settled 
the question, and proved that the Greeks possessed, at least a hundred years before the 
Christian era, a smaller and more convenient alphabet. There seems to be no reason 
for doubting the existence of a convenience among the Romans which was enjoyed by 
the Greeks, the existence of which among the Greeks was known to the Romans, and 
which is in itself so natural. 

While I assume, then, without hesitation, that the Romans used, as early as the 
times of Sulla and Marius, if not earlier, two alphabets, one for inscriptions (" literae 
quadratae") and one for common use, I find in the expression no indication of a par- 
ticular period to which the work of Petronius belongs. On the other hand, if weighty 
considerations should lead to the adoption of a specific time posterior to the above 
limit, this expression, " quadrata litera," would present no obstacle. 

8. C. 30. 2: "VI viro Augustali." It is scarcely necessary to observe that the 
Augustales mentioned in this and several other passages (c. 57. 6 and c. 65. 5) are not 
the Sodales Augustales, a college of priests established by Tiberius, 14 A. D. (767 
U. C), in honor of the Julian family (Tacit. Hist. 2. 95), consisting of twenty-one 
members chosen from among the most distinguished men of the state (Tacit. Ann. 
1. 54). The Augustales of Petronius may be traced to an institution of Servius 
TuUius, who established the worship of the Lares, "praestiles" as well as " compitales," 
and ordered, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus (4. 14) relates, that slaves should perform 
the service on festal days. Augustus re-established this worship when he undertook 
the reorganization of the state in all its departments, 28 B. C. (722 U. C). He assigned 
the service to freedmen,t appointed two principal festivals,^ and added to the worship 
of the Lares that of Genius Augusti, which latter naturally became the more important 
and prominent, and accounts for the name Augustales. 

There are different opinions, however, as to the origin as well as the organization 
and duties of the Augustales, and the relation of the Seviri to the Augustales. Some 
have considered the Augustales a municipal imitation of the Sodales Augustales. A. 

* A. Boeckh, Erklarung einer agyptischen Urkunde auf Papyrus. Berlin. 1821. 

t Schol. Porphyr. ad Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 281 : " Ab Augusto enim Lares, i. e. dii domestic!, in compitis positi 
sunt ; ex libertinis sacerdotes dati, qui Augustales sunt appellati." Schol. Acr. to the same place : " Jusse- 
rat enim Augustus in compitis deos Penates constitui, ut studiosius colerentur. Erant autem libertini sacer- 
dotes, qui Augustales dicuntur." 

t Suetonius (Oct. 31), after mentioning that Augustus restored some ceremonies which had fallen into 
disuse, among them " ludos Seculares et Compitalicios," goes on : " Compitales Lares ornari bis anno insti- 
tuit vernis floribus et aestivis." 
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W. Zumpt* is an able representative of this view, which, appears, however, untenable, 
because, as we have seen, the Augustales were established by Augustus, and the Sodales 
Augustales by his successor, Tiberius, and surely a later institution could not have been 
the example for an earlier one. On the other hand, it was very natural, considering 
particularly the spirit of sycophancy towards the ruler which disgraced all parts of Italy 
during the reign of Augustus, that the worship of the " Genius Augusti," which was a 
part of the duty of the Augustales, produced at a later period, after the establishment 
of the Sodales Augustales, a resemblance of the two institutions, so that the Augustales 
might be considered a humble imitation, in municipal towns, of the high and distm- 
guished association of the Sodales Augustales in Rome. It is, moreover, possible, and 
even probable, that the institution of the Augustales, in its further development, after 
the establishment of the Sodales Augustales, borrowed from them some customs which 
tended to increase the resemblance of the two institutions, although they were different 
in their origin, scope, and organization. 

But not only the origin of the Augustales is a disputed point, but also their or- 
ganization and duties. The Augustales were chosen by the Decuriones, the municipal 
magistrates, and required to pay a sum of money, from which payment some were re- 
leased. It is most probable that the Seviri were the officers or presidents of the 
Augustales, although Marquardt advances the bold opinion, that the names Seviri and 
Augustales were identical in their signification. Zumpt is of opinion that the Seviri 
were chosen by the Augustales ; W. Henzen, that they were chosen by the Decuriones. 
The Seviri, too, had to pay a sum of money, from which some were excused ; cf Petron. 
57. 6: " Sevir gratis factus sum." The Seviri had, as a mark of distinction, six fasces 
or lictors, one of whom announces the arrival of his master (c. 65. 3) : " Inter haec 
triclinii valvas lictor percussit." It was the duty of the Augustales to take care of the 
worship of Augustus, by preparing, on certain days, sacrifices, banquets, and games. 

Although the scholiasts of Horace, Pomponius Porphyrio and Aero, connect the 
important historical notice relative to the re-establishment of the worship of the Lares 
by Augustus with the above-mentioned passage in the Satires of Horace (Sat. 2. 3. 281), 
it must not from this be inferred that the time of that measure is thereby indicated. 
The third satire of the second book is placed by Karl Franke (Fasti Horatiani), 
Heindorf (in his edition of the Satires), and by Dr. W. E. Weber (in his Quintus Hora- 
tiiis Flaccus als Mensch und Dichter) in the year 33 B. C. (721 U. C). Orelli, in his 
second edition of the works of Horace, assigns it to the year 31 B. C. (723 U. C). 

* De Augustalibus et Seviris Augustalibus. Berolin. 1846. 
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This difference of opinion is, for our purpose, of small importance. It is certain, from 
the mention of the edileship of Agrippa, which belongs to the year 33 B. C. (721 
U. C), that this satire could not have been written earlier. Horace, therefore, spoke 
in this satire of the older form of the worship of the Lares, as handed down from the 
times of Servius TuUius, and as it was still popularly observed previously to its re- 
organization by Augustus. 

It will be seen, then, that, so far as the mention of the'Augustales affects the ques- 
tion of the age of Petronius, there is no objection to his being placed in the reign of 
Augustus. 

9. C. 31. 3: "Aquam nivatam." The custom of using snow for the purpose of 
cooling wine and water is of early date. In Xenophon, Memor. 2. 1. 30, in his account 
of the well-known fiction of Prodicus, representing Hercules as choosing between the 
path of virtue and pleasure, this passage occurs : "va Se ^Se'a? tt/i/t;?, oti/ov? re irdkvTekel'i 
TrapacTKevd^ri, kclI tov depovi ')(^t6va Trepideovcra f^rew. The custom obtained in all parts 
of the Mediterranean, and naturally led to various contrivances for preserving snow 
during the hot season; c£ Seneca, Nat. Quaest. 4. 13. 8: "Quid illi [Lacedaemonii] 
fecissent, si vidissent reponendae nivis officinas et tot jumenta portandae aquae deser- 
vientia, cujus colorem saporemque paleis, quibus custodiunt, inquinant ? " While the 
use of snow as a means of cooling beverages can thus be traced to a very early time, 
it is otherwise with regard to a further refinement in the same direction, the practice 
of boiling water and then cooling it in snow, a practice ascribed to the inventive genius 
of Nero. C£ Plin. Nat. Hist. 31. 3. 23. 40: "Neronis principis inventum est decoquere 
aquam vitroque demissam in nivis refrigerare ; ita voluptas frigoris contingit sine vitiis 
nivis. Omnem utique decoctam utiliorem esse convenit, item calefactam magis refrige- 
rari, subtilissimo invento."* AVe must therefore distinguish between "aquanivata" 
and " aqua decocta," a distinction which has not been respected by some of the com- 
mentators of Petronius, who, in their eagerness of discovering allusions to Nero, took 
it for granted that the "aqua nivata" of Petronius was the "aqua decocta" of Nero. 
Erhard, for instance, in his commentary on this passage, falls into this error, speaking of 
" aqua nivata" and " aqua decocta" as the same thing, and, after quoting a part of the 
above passage from Pliny, adds : " quern [Neronem] sub persona Trimalchionis satyrice 
irridet Petronius." Whether it was, or could be, the intention of Petronius to satirize 
Nero, is a question which certainly cannot be decided by this passage. 

* Cf. Juvenal 5. 49 : — 

" Si stomachus domini fervet vinoque ciboque, 
Frigidior Geticis petitur decocta pruinis." 
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The mention of " aqua nivata " does not, as we have seen, prove that the book was 
written in, or after, the time of Nero. It is no positive evidence of any particular time, 
inasmuch as the use of water cooled by snow had been known and practised, to judge 
by the passage in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, at least three centuries before the 
Christian era. But whUe it is no, positive evidence, I am inclined to find in it some of 
a negative kind. The writer seems to exert his ingenuity to the highest degree to 
mention and describe all kinds of luxury and extravagance known in his time. Would 
he have omitted to mention the " aqua decocta," the invention of Nero, if he had lived 
and written after Nero 1 I think not. "Without laying too much weight on this argu- 
ment, it should not, I think, be overlooked. While the mention of "aqua nivata" 
throws little or no light on the question when Petronius wrote, the omission of men- 
tioning "aqua decocta" goes far to prove that the book was written before the reign 
of Nero. 

10. C. 34. 6 : " Statim allatae sunt amphorae vitreae diligenter gypsatae, quarum in 
cervicibus pittacia erant adfixa cum hoc titulo : Falernum Opimianum annorum cen- 
tum." However promising at first sight this passage looks, as furnishing the most 
distinct and conclusive evidence with regard to the time when Petronius wrote, this 
evidence is to be received with great caution, partly because so much depends upon the 
figure of the numeral " centum," it being well known that in nothing are manuscripts 
to be regarded with more distrust than in numerical signs, and partly because the 
passage is susceptible of an interpretation which wholly destroys the value of its chron- 
ological evidence. If the reading " annorum centum " be genuine, (and, notwithstand- 
ing the many imperfections of the text of Petronius, there seems to be no reason for 
doubting the correctness of these words, since neither manuscripts nor editions exhibit 
any trace of a difference of reading,) we meet with no serious chronological difficulty.* 
The "vinum Opimianum" was the product of the year 121 B. C. (633 U. C), when 
L. Opimius was consul with Q. Fabius Maximus AUobrogicus. It has above been 
seen that, so far as the mention of the Seviri Augustales affects the decision of the 
question, the book could not have been written before the year 28 B. C. (726 U. C), 
in which year, probably, Augustus reorganized the worship of the Lares. This would 
be seven years before the Opimian vintage completed its one hundredth year ; a period 
of time sufiiciently long for the spread throughout Italy of the reorganized institution, 
considering the popular attachment to the ancient forms of worship in general and 
this of the Lares in particular, and the servile propensity of all classes to adopt and 

* Harduin, to Plin. 14. 4. 6. 55, infers from this passage that Petronius lived in the age of Augustus. 
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respect any institution established and favored by Augustus, and in this case more 
particularly, on account of the addition of the worship of the Genius of Augustus, 
a rite so intimately connected with the person and family of the ruler. 

There can be no doubt that wine of that vintage was stUl extant, not only at that 
time, but at a much later period. The vintage of the year 121 B. C. (633 U. C.) had 
been remarkable both as regards quantity and quality. C£ Plin. Nat. Hist. 14. 4. 6. 
55 : "In reliquis claritas generi non fuit alicui ; anno fuit omnium generum bonitas 
L. Opimio consule, cum C. Gracchus tribunus plebem seditionibus agitans interemp- 
tus; ea coeli temperies fulsit, cocturam vocant, solis opere natali urbis DCXXXIII. 
Durantque adhuc vina ducentis fere annis, jam in speciem redacta mellis asperi ; etenim 
,haec natura vinis in vetustate est, nee potari per se quean t, si non pervincat aqua, 
usque in amaritudinem carie indomita." This statement of Pliny cannot but satisfy 
an unbiassed mind that wine of the Opimian vintage continued for nearly two hundred 
years. In receiving the testimony of Pliny, I do not intend, nor is it necessary for my 
present purpose, to deny the truth of the many charges of fraud and adulteration which 
are met with in ancient writers, for example. Martial.* The point of importance is 
this, — that, if we adopt a strictly literal construction of the passage, it goes to prove 
that the work of Petronius was written about 21 B. C. (733 U. C), or, if we admit a 
freer interpretation, it may have been written any time previously to 77 A. D., when 
Pliny finished his work. For it is to be observed, that the interpreters of this passage 
differ as to the meaning which is to be given to it. Many, rejecting the literal inter- 
pretation, consider it as an instance of the boastful ignorance of Trimalchio, displayed 
in so many ways. W. A. Becker belongs to these, and says: "Die Amphorae an 
der Tafel Trimalchios tragen die Etikette, 'Falernum Opimianum annorum centum,' 
worin die doppelte Lacherlichkeit liegt, dem Weine, der jahrlich alter wird, ein 
bestimmtes Alter anzuschreiben, und das Opimianum hundertjahrig zu nennen, da 
dieser Jahrgang, der ausgezeichnetste, welchen Italien kannte, dem Jahre der Stadt 633 
angehorte, und damals wenigstens 160-170 Jahre alt sein musste."t It is apparent, 

* 3. 62. 2 : " Quod sub rege Numa condita vina bibis." 
13. Ill : " De Sinuessanis veneruat Massica praelis ; 

Condita quo quaeris consule ? Nullus erat." 

t Gallus, Vol. II. p. 172. " The amphora on the table of Trimalchio bear the inscription, ' Falernum 
Opimianum annorum centum,' in which there is a twofold absurdity, to ascribe a definite age to wine which 
annually increases in age, and to call the Opimian a hundred years old, when this vintage, the most remark- 
able that Italy knew, belongs to the year 633 of the city, and could not but be, at that time, at least from 
160 to 170 years old." 
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from this passage as well as others, that Becker, for reasons which he does not ex- 
plain, places Petronins in the reign of Claudins (from 41 to 54 A. D.). Starting from 
this presumption, he must of course find in the passage the double absurdity which he 
mentions. But if Ave suppose that Petronius wrote about the time when the Opimian 
vintage was one hundred years old, was there any absurdity in Trimalchio's placing the 
above inscription on the vessels 1 Certainly not. The principal and perhaps the only 
charge which can be made against the passage is the addition of " annorum centum." 
It cannot be denied that the inscription was an unusual one, in so far as it stated the 
age of the wine by the addition of " annorum centum," instead of mentioning merely 
the consul in whose year the wine was made, the usual mode of marking wine, and 
leaving it to the reader to make his own calculation as to the age of the wine, — a cal- 
culation of which Trimalchio, knowing the intellectual condition of the majority of his 
guests, wished, perhaps, to save them the trouble. However plausible the view which 
Becker and others take of this passage is, it is not free from serious objections. The 
principal one is that it implies a petitio principii. Becker assumes the very thing 
which is to be proved, namely, the age of Petronius, and in consequence gives to this 
passage an interpretation which in itself is not free from doubts and difficulties, and 
rejects a simple and natural one. It is true, Trimalchio shows himself in many respects 
a remarkably ignorant man, but he certainly knows what is good eating and drinking ; 
and this being the case, it is more natural to expect from his vainglorious propensity 
that he would exaggerate than underrate the age of his wine. Burmann, in his note 
to this passage (p. 191), explains the addition "annorum centum" very ingeniously.* 
But even if it be conceded that the mention of the age of the wine was contrary to 
custom, Trimalchio is convicted of a departure from established usage only; his ve- 
racity is not affected. 

Were the decision of the qviestion of the age of Petronius to depend on this passage 
alone, unconnected with other evidence, I should adopt its obvious interpretation, and 
find in it an argument in favor of the year 21 B. C. (733 U. C), as the time in which 
Petronius wrote. But it is not so. The passage (60. 7), " et Augusto patri patriae 
feliciter diximus," as will by and by be seen, is inconsistent with this assumption, and 
obliges us to place the time of the composition of the work at least nineteen years later. 
I shall not endeavor to account for the discrepancy of these two important passages ; 
it is sufficient for me to recognize its existence, and conduct my argument accordingly. 

* " Potuit et titulus ille affixus fuisse anno centesimo post Opimii consulatum et ita mutato possessore ad 
Trimalchionem venisse, qui plura sibi a patrono relicta jactat c. 52." 
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11. C. 48. 3: "Nunc conjungere agellis Siciliam volo." This instance of the pas- 
sion for extended landed possessions does not sufficiently characterize any period. The 
craving for extensive estates was of an early origin, and continued late. Livy (34. 4) 
represents M. Porcius Cato, consul with L. Valerius Flaccus, 195 B. C. (559 U. C), as 
opposing the repeal of the " lex Oppia," which had been enacted eighteen years before 
for the purpose of restricting female extravagance in dress and ornaments. Speaking 
in his argument of various kinds of extravagance, he also refers to the excessive love 
of landed property as a vice of long standing ; for he says : " Quid legem Liciniam 
excitavit de quingentis jugeribus nisi ingens cupido agros continuandi 1 " It appears, 
then, that this insatiable desire of landed property had, nearly two hundred years before 
Cato, called for the enactment of the Licinian law " de modo agrorum, ne quis plus 
quingenta jugera agri (publici) possideret," which was proposed 376 B. C. (378 U. C), 
and passed nine years later, 367 B. C. (387 U. C). The mention of a propensity 
which, nearly four hundred years before Christ, called for legal restrictions, and which, 
after having been one of the principal causes of the subversion of the republican con- 
stitution, extended far into the times of the imperial government, furnishes no indica- 
tion of a particular period. 

12. C. 51. 1: "Fuit tamen faber, qui fecit fialam vitream, quae non frangebatur."* 

* The substance of the story, although with some inaccuracies, yet generally in the very words of Petro- 
nius, is given in the Origines (or Etymologise) of Isidorus, 16. 15. Isidorus was born in Sevilla (Hispalis), 
the capital of Andalusia, and succeeded, in 603, his brother Leander in the office of archbishop of Sevilla. 
He derived the story undoubtedly from Petronius, although he does not mention him. — John of Salisbury, 
in his Polycraticus, 4. 5, in relating the same story, adheres less closely to the language of Petronius, yet he 
himself states that he derived it from Petronius. Neither John of Salisbury nor Isidorus intended to give 
the language of their authority ; yet both retained enough to indicate the source whence they drew. It will 
be best to give both passages. Isid. Orig. 16. 15 : " Fertur autem sub Tiberio Caesare quondam artificem 
excogitasse vitri temperamentum, ut flexibile esset et ductile. Qui dum admissus fuisset ad Caesarem, por- 
rexit phialam Caesari. Quam ille indignatus in pavimentum projecit. Artifex autem sustulit phialam de 
pavimento, quae complicaverat se tamquam vas aeneum : deinde malleum de sinu protulit et phialam cor- 
rexit. Hoc facto Caesar dixit artifici, numquid alius scit banc condituram vitrorum ? Postquam ille jurans 
negavit alterum hoc scire, jussit eum Caesar decollari, ne, dum hoc cognitum fieret, aurum pro luto habere- 
tur, et omnium metallorum pretia abstraherentur. Eevera, quia si vasa vitrea non frangerentur, meliora 
essent quam aurum et argentum." — Jo. Saresberiensis Polycrat. 4. 5 : " Apud Petronium Trimalchio refert, 
fabrum fuisse, qui vitrea vasa faceret tenacitatis tantae, ut non magis quam aurea vel argentea frangerentur. 
Cum ergo phialam hujusmodi de vitro purissimo, et solo, ut putabat, dignam Caesare, fabricasset, cum mu- 
nere suo Caesarem adiens admissus est. Laudata est species muneris, commendata manus artificis, acceptata 
est devotio donantis. Faber vero, ut admirationem intuentium verteret in stuporem et sibi plenius gratiam 
conciliaret imperatoris, petitam de manu Caesaris phialam recepit, eamque validus projecit in pavimentum 
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The same story, with slight variations, of an artist who had discovered a method of 
making malleable glass is related by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 36. 26. 66. 195): "Ferunt Tibe- 
rio principe excogitato vitri temperamento, nt flexile esset, totam officinam artificis ejus 
abolitam, ne aeris argenti auri metallis pretia detraherentur, eaque fama crebrior diu 
quam certior fuit." It wUl at once be perceived how cautiously Pliny relates the story. 
He introduces the account with the word " ferunt," and closes it with the still more 
significant phrase, "eaque fama crebrior diu quam certior fuit," thus not only with- 
holding his assent, but throwing doubt upon the story. This caution of Pliny is an 
important circumstance, as, from the time in which he lived,f and from his well-known 
facilities of investigating a fact of this kind, he was in possession of the means of ascer- 
taining and confirming the truth of the story. His not doing it goes far to prove the 
story apocryphal. Another circumstance which a comparison of the two accounts of 
Pliny and Petronius brings out is, that what Pliny states to have happened, according to 
report, in the reign of Tiberius, is, by the version of Petronius, ascribed to Csesar, which 
may apply to Jvilius Caesar and Augustus, as well as Tiberius. It is well known that 
fictions and inventions of this kind are frequently made to shift their time and locality, 
as well as the persons to whom they are ascribed or who are introduced as actors. 
Besides, it is by no means improbable that Petronius wished to throw ridicule upon 
the whole story, by putting it in the mouth of the boastful and ignorant Trimalchio. 
While I look upon this story of malleable glass as a fiction, and am inclined to believe 
that Petronius himself intended to ridicule it as such, I do not deny that, at the close 
of the republic and under the first emperors, the art of glass-making and grinding was 
farther advanced than some are disposed to concede. These it will be sufiicient to refer 
to the Excursus to the Seventh Scene in Becker's Gallus, where they wUl find that not 
only window-glass and vessels of all shapes and sizes were known and in common use, 
but pieces of plate-glass large enough to cover the walls of entire apartments were 
manufactured, and all kinds of precious stones imitated. 

tanto impetu, ut nee solidissima et constantissima aeris materia maneret illaesa. Caesar autem ad haec non 
magis stupuit quam expavit. At ille de terra sustulit phialam, quae quidem non fracta erat sed collisa, ac 
si aeris substantia vitri speciem induisset. Deinde martiolum (al. marculum) de sinu proferens vitrum cor- 
rexit aptissime, et tamquam coUisum vas aeneum crebris ictibus reparavit. Quo facto se coelum Jovis tenere 
arbitratus est, eo quod familiaritatem Caesaris et admirationem omnium se promeruisse credebat. Sed secus 
accidit. Quaesivit enim Caesar, an alius sciret banc condituram vitrorum. Quod cum negaret, eum decol- 
lari praecepit Imperator dicens, quia, si hoc artificium innotesceret, aurum et argentum vilescerent quasi 
lutum. An vera sit relatio et fidelis, incertum est ; et de facto Caesaris diversi diversa sentiunt." 

* Pliny was born 23 A. D., and was consequently fifteen years old at the time of Tiberius's death, 38 A. D. 
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13. C. 60. 7 : " et Augusto patri patriae feliciter diximus." There seems to be no 
doubt or difference of opinion concerning the reading in this passage, so that so far 
we may consider the text as correct. The term "Augustus," as the title of the 
emperor, was first bestowed by the senate upon Octavianus, the 17th Jan. (according 
to the Feriale Cumanum the 30th, according to Ovid. Fast. 1. 587 the 13th) 27 B. C. 
(727 U. C), and descended by inheritance to his successors. So far, then, the term 
Augustus throws no other light on our question — because it applies to Tiberius,* 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, and others, as well as to Octavianus — than to fix a limit 
beyond which we cannot go back. Octavianus was the first who received the title 
Augustus, and we cannot, therefore, go beyond the year 27 B. C. (727 U. C). Exam- 
ining the other expression, " pater patriae," we shall find ourselves obliged to descend 
still farther than the year 27 B. C. The title "pater patriae" was conferred on 
Augustus on the 5th Febr. 2 B. C. (752 U. C.|). Inhabitants of Italy could not use, 
and could not be represented as using, this familiar title of Augustus before it existed, 
— before the senate had conferred it upon Augustus ; and we cannot, therefore, carry 
the time when this book was written farther back than the year 2 B. C. (752 U. C). 
The book must have been written, therefore, after the year 2 B. C. (752 U. C). What- 
ever influence this fact may have upon the interpretation of the expression " Faler- 
num Opimianum annorum centum" (c. 34. 6), previously considered, this expression, 
" pater patriae," fixes a limit beyond which we cannot by any possibility go. 

As to the question whether the title " pater patriae " may not refer to some one of 

* It should be borne in mind, however, that Tiberius, while rejecting the title " pater patriae " altogether, 
admitted the name Augustus in a very qualified manner ; he opposed the action of the senate when they 
voted it, but allowed the title to be used when he was addressed orally or in writing, and used it himself 
when enumerating his titles, in letters to foreign kings. Cf. Dio Cass. 57. 8 : oike yap Sfo-Trdrijv iavrhv toIs 

(\ev6fpois, oSrf avTOKpdropa, jrX^x rois orpaTiaiTais, KoKeiv i<j>Ui • to t( tov TTOTpos Trjs waTpiSos irpocprifui 7ravT(\as bid)- 
(TOTO, Kal TO TOV AvyovoTOv ovK IneBeTO jiev (ou yap >^<l)ia6rjvai irore ttacrf), "KeyopLCVov 8' aKovav Ka\ ypa(j)6pfi/ov civa- 
yivaxTKuiv e(f>epe • Kal ocraKis ye (Sao-tXeCo-/ Tia-iv {jre'oTeXXe, Kal t xeico Trpoaeveypaipe. This testimony of Dio Cassius 

is so plain and unqalified, that the idea that the above salutation was intended for Tiberius cannot be enter- 
tained for one moment. 

f Zumpt, in his Annales, says, under the year 751 : " Hoc ferme anno, quo Servius Galba, qui postea 
imperavit, natus est, Messala Corvinus, orator 70 annos natus, itemque M. Porcius Latro, nobilissimus elo- 
quentiae professor, obierunt."' On the other hand, Suetonius (Octav. 58) states distinctly that Valerius 
Messala was, upon the occasion of conferring the title " pater patriae " upon Augustus, the spokesman of the 
senate, and gives the very words used by Messala, and by Augustus in his reply : " cui lacrimans respondet 
Augustus his verbis — ipsa enim, sicut Messalae, posui." This slight discrepancy must be settled by sup- 
posing Zumpt to be in error ; he himself does not seem to be confident that his statement is precise, for he 
says, " hoc ferme anno." 
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the successors of Augustus, it is to be observed, that, as Augustus was not the first who 
received this distinction, — Cicero having been honored with this appellation, — so he 
was not the last. Suetonius relates that the soldiers, after proclaiming Nero emperor, 
heaped all kinds of titles upon him, and that he declined that of "pater patriae." 
C£ Suet. Ner. 8: " Discessitque jam vesperi, ex immensis, quibus cumulabatur honori- 
bus, tantum patris patriae nomine recusato propter aetatem." This proves clearly two 
things, that the people did not hesitate to confer this title upon another person besides 
Augustus, and that Nero did not accept it. 

The evidence in the case is this, then. Of the first five emperors, from Augustus 
to Nero, Tiberius and Nero declined the title of "pater patriae"; we have no evidence 
that Caligula and Claudius ever received it ; but we have the most undoubted testi- 
mony that Octavianus received and accepted both titles, that of Augustus as well as 
" pater patriae." While the composition of the work, as has already been remarked, 
cannot, therefore, be placed earlier than the year 2 B. C. (752 U. C), all the evidence 
we have is in favor of the supposition that Augustus is the emperor referred to, and 
that the work, although later than the year 2 B. C. (752 U. C), belongs still to his 
reign. 

14. C. 65. 10: "Et puto, cum vicesimariis magnam mantissam habet." There were 
two kinds of " vicesima," or tax of one tAventieth, or five per cent, the " vicesima manu- 
missionum" or " aurum vicesimarium," and the "vicesima hereditatum" ; that is, that, 
in cases of manumission and of inheritance, one twentieth of the value of the slave or 
the inheritance had to be paid into the public treasury. The " vicesima manumissio- 
num" referred to in the above passage, the subject of our inquiry, was the older of the 
two, and was established, in a very unusual manner and at a pretty early period, by the 
Lex Manila of the consul Cn. Manlius, 357 B. C. (397 U. C). C£ Liv. 7. 16: « Ab 
altero consule nihil memorabile gestum, nisi quod legem novo exemplo ad Sutrium in 
castris tributim de vicesima eorum, qui manumitterentur, tulit. Patres, quia ea lege 
hand parvum vectigal inopi aerario additum esset, auctores fuerunt." The revenue thus 
raised was kept in the " aerarium sanctius," to indicate that this part of the public 
resources was to be used in extreme cases only. Cf Liv. 27. 10: " Cetera expedientibus, 
quae ad bellum opus erant, consulibus, aurum vicesimarium, quod in sanctiore aerario 
ad ultimos casus servabatur, promi placuit." This tax continued ever after to be col- 
lected, and was at all times one of the most productive and most important among the 
internal, that is, Italian revenues. Cf Cic. ad Attic. 2. 16 (Billerbeck 1. 42): "Prae- 
terea si ulla res est, quae bonorum animos, quos jam video esse commotqs, vehementius 
possit incendere, haec certe est [an agrarian law proposed by Csesar, 59 B. C. (695 
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U. C), and favored by Pompey], et eo magis, quod portoriis Italiae sublatis, agro Cam- 
pano diviso, quod vectigal superest domesticum praeter vicesimam 1 " 

The question whether this tax was paid by the master or the slave is discussed at 
large by P. Burmann in his dissertation De Vectigalibus Populi Pomani (c. 10, p. 155 
and foil.) ; and is for good reasons decided that it was paid by the slave. Passages 

like the following — Arrian. 2. 1 : "Orav ovv arpi'^r] rt? Jtts a-rparTjjov avTov BovXop, ov&v 
eirolrjo'e ' tl ; eaTpe^e toi' avToii Bovkov • aWo ovBev ; vat,, km eiKoarriv avTov Bovvai o<j)€t\ei • 
3. 26: 6 BovKo'i eiiOvi ev^erai d(pe67]vai, eXevOepo';, Bia ti BoKelre ; brt rots UKOcnwvai,<i eiri- 
0vfj,el Bovvai dpyCpiov ; oi, aXV ort (pavTa^erat, k. t. X. ; Petron. 68. 2 : " Tu autem, 
inquit, etiam tu rides, cepa purrhiata [al. pica cirrata, cepa cirrata]"? O Saturnalia! 
Pogo, mensis December est % Quando vicesimam numerasti \" — render it certain that 
the duty of paying lay with the slave. The many instances when the master paid the 
tax were prompted by the liberality of the latter. The same feeling which led a gen- 
erous master to manumit a favorite slave would also induce him, provided he had the 
means, to pay in his stead the tax required by law. Cf Petron. 71. 1, 2: "Ad sum- 
mam omnes illos in testamento meo manumitto. Philargyro etiam fundum lego et 
contubernalem suam. Carrioni quoqu.e insulam et vicesimam et lectum stratum." The 
above passage (c. 65. 10), — " Scissa lautam novemdialem servo misello faciebat, quem 
mortuum manumiserat; et puto, cum vicesimariis magnam mantissam habet," — if right- 
ly interpreted, does not conflict with this view. The owner, whatever be his name, — 
Scissa or Scilla or Stilla or Sylla, — had manumitted his slave after the latter's death, 
probably deeming this act a cheap mark of affection and regard. But the collectors 
of the "vicesima" took a different view, and, the manumitted being beyond their 
reach, they claimed the payment of the tax of the master. 

The collection of this tax, " vicesima," like all other taxes, instead of being con- 
ducted directly by the state through its own officers, was, from the earliest times, 
committed to " publicani," farmers of the public revenue, who were, probably, called 
" vicesimarii." The earliest emperors, while endeavoring to check and prevent the 
great and shameful* abuses which had gradually crept into this mode of collecting the 
revenue, the natural and inevitable offspring of the system, did not alter the system 

* Tacit. Annal. 13. 50, 51 : " Eodem anno [59 A. D.] crebris populi flagltationibus immodestiam publi- 

canorum arguentis, dubitavit Nero, an cuncta vectigalia omitti juberet Ergo edixit Princeps, ut leges 

cujusque public! occultae ad id tempus proscriberentur ; omissas petitiones non ultra annum resumerent ; 
Romae praetor, per provincias, qui pro praetore aut consule essent, jura adversus publicanos extra ordinem 
redderent." The' Digests (39, tit. 4, " De Publicanis et Vectigalibus et Commissis") are full of provisions 
against the abuses of the " publicani." 
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itself. Tacitus says, in his account of the administration of Tiberius (Annal. 4. 6) : 
" At frumenta et pecuniae vectigales cetera publicorum fructuum societatibus equitum 
Romanorum [that is, 'publicanorum'] agitabantur." But, unquestionably, the ten- 
dency of the imperial administration was to transfer the collection of taxes from the 
"publicani" to imperial ofhcers; and the change was gradually so far carried out, that 
at last the collection of the revenues arising from customs and a few mines and salt- 
works was the only remnant of the former system of letting and farming the public 
revenues. At which time and under which emperor this change took place in the case 
of the " vicesima manumissionum," I am unable to say. A few inscriptions which refer 
to collectors of the " vicesima," after the change had been made, are too obscure and 
too uncertain with regard to their age to aid us in answering this question.* So much 
is probable, from this passage of Petronius, and from the circumstance that " vicesima- 
rius " is formed analogously to " scripturarius," a farmer of the revenues arising from 
the pastures, that the book was written before the collection of the tax " vicesima " 
was transferred from the " publicani " to imperial officials. Unfortunately, inscriptions 
mentioning " publicani" are rare. Gruter and Orelli mention one only. If we had 
more, we might possibly from them obtain some light. As it is, the above passage of 
Petronius is at least of a negative value, inasmuch as it contains nothing which would 
be an objection to the adoption of quite an early period as the time in which this book 
belongs. 

15. C. 68. 4: "Interea medium Aeneas jam classe tenebat"; the commencement of 
Virg. iEn. 5. See also some other quotations, c. 112. 2, from ^En. 4. 38 and 39; 
c. 111. 11, from ^n. 4. 34. Virgil was born the 15th of October, 70 B. C. (684 
U. C), — the same year in which Cicero, as sedile elect, delivered some of his orations 
against Verres, — at Andes, near Mantua, and died, while engaged in the completion 
of his ^neid, the 22d of September, 19 B. C. (735 U. C), in his fifty-first year. It is 
the generally received opinion that the JEneid was not published until after the poet's 
death, but was, upon its publication, immediately greeted with great applause. 

* Orelli Inscript. Lat. 1470 : " D. P. D. M. || Urbanus |1 XX Libert." 
Ibid. 333S : " Barnaeus Soc. Salama 

Socior. Sabbioni Soc. 
Vicens Liber. Sibi Et Vicens 
Libertis. Vicens. Libertae 
Fratrib. Suis V. Fee. Ser 



Vix. An. XXV Servo 
D. M." 
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Cf. Ovid. Ars Amat. 3. 337 : 

" Et profugum Aenean, altae primordia Komae, 
Quo nullum Latio clarius exstat opus." 

■ Tityrus et fruges Aeneiaque arma legentur, 
Koma, triumphati dum caput orbis eris." 



Ovid. Amor. 1. 15. 25 : 



Ovid. Trist. 2. 533: 

" Et tamen ille tuae felix Aeneidos auctor 
Contulit in Tyrios arma virumque toros ; 
Nee legitur pars ulla magis de corpore toto 
Quam non legitime feeders junctus amor." 

Masson places the poem Amor. 1. 15 in the year 18 B. C. (736 U. C), immediately 
following the year in which Virgil died ; proving conclusively, therefore, the instanta- 
neous appreciation of the great epic of Virgil. The book Ars Amat. was commenced 
in 10 B. C. (744 U. C), and published, according to Masson, between May and Sep- 
tember 2 B. C. (752 U. C), or, according to Jahn, in 2 B. C. (752 U. C.) or the 
commencement of 1 B. C. (753 U. C.) ; so that the above poem, which speaks so 
strongly of the lasting fame of the JSneid, was written from eight to sixteen years 
after the death of Virgil. The last-quoted book, Tristia, was written during Ovid's 
exile in Pontus, between 9 A. D. (762 U. C.) and 12 A. D. (765 U. C), or from 
twenty-seven to thirty years after Virgil's death, proving the continued jpopularity of 
the poet. 

If there were need of other evidence of the immediate, general, and lasting popu- 
larity of the ^neid, it might be found in the fact stated by Suetonius, in his book 
"De illustribus Grammaticis" (c. 16): "Quintus_ Caecilius Epirota, Tusculi natus, 
libertus Attici equitis Eomani, ad quem sunt Ciceronis epistolae, cum filiam patroni, 
nuptam Marco Agrippae, doceret, suspectus in ea et ob hoc remotus ad Cornelium 
Galium se contulit ; vixitque una familiarissime, quod ipsi Gallo inter gravissima cri- 
mina ab Augusto objicitur. Post deinde damnationem mortemque Galli scholam ape- 
ruit ; sed ita, ut paucis et tantum adolescentibus praeciperet, praetextato nemini, nisi si 
cujus parenti hoc officium negare non posset. Primus dicitur Latine ex tempore dis- 
putasse primusque Virgilium et alios poetas novos praelegere coepisse, quod etiam 
Domitii Marsi versiculus indicat : 

Epirota, tenellorum nutricula vatum." 

The success of the ^neid, so soon after its publication, was undoubtedly much aided 
by the poetic reputation of Virgil, already firmly established by his previous produc- 
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tions, the Eclogues and Georgics. The extent of his popularity on account of these 
poems is strikingly shown by a passage in Dial, de Causis corr. Eloq. (c. 13): "Malo 
securum et quietum Virgilii secessum, in quo tamen neque apud Divum Augustum 
gratia caruit neque apud populum Eomanum notitia. Testes Augusti epistolae, testis 
ipse populus, qui auditis in theatre Virgilii versibus surrexit universus et forte prae- 
sentem spectantemque Virgilium veneratus est sic quasi Augustum." 

From these facts it is evident that the popularity of Virgil, already great before his 
death, was still more increased by the publication of the ^neid immediately after it, 
so that his works were familiar not only to those already educated, but also to the 
young whose education was yet incomplete. Considering, in the next place, that be- 
tween the death of Virgil (19 B. C, 735 U. C.) and that of Augustus (14 A. D., 767 
U. C.) thirty-two years elapsed, we cannot escape the conclusion that, so far as the 
mention of Virgil's iEneid affects the settlement of the question of the age of Petro- 
nius, there is nothing to forbid the adoption of the last thirty years of the reign of 
Augustus as the period to which our author belongs. 

16. C. 68. 8 : " Ilium emi trecentis denariis." The circumstance that, according to 
Habinna's own statement, his slave had two defects which impaired his value ("re- 
cutitus est et stertit"), to say nothing of his being squint-eyed, of which his master 
makes no account, renders it difficult for us, on account of our inability of estimating 
more accurately the depreciating circumstances, to judge whether three hundred dena- 
rii — equal to three thousand sestertii, or about one hundred and twenty dollars — was 
a high or low price, and to draw thence any inference as to the age of our writer. 
Horace, in Epist. 2. 2. 2-14, describes a slave-dealer offering a slave of fair appearance 
and various accomplishments, but of dubious fidelity, as cheap at eight thousand ses- 
terces, or about three hundred and twenty dollars. At a somewhat later period, the 
prices paid for literary slaves reached a point of extravagance scarcely credible. Seneca 
relates (Epist. 27) an anecdote of a rich upstart of his own time, Calvisius Sabinus, who, 
afflicted with an uncommonly bad memory, had slaves each of whom knew by heart 
and was able to recite some one Greek poet, Homer, Hesiod, etc., and acknowledged 
that each of them cost him one hundred thousand sesterces, — about five thousand 
dollars. Were it not for the difficulty stated above, the price paid, according to this 
passage of Petronius, for a literary slave, would indicate a time nearer to that of Horace 
than that of Seneca. As it is, little weight can be attached to the passage, although I 
should not feel justified in passing it by in silence. 

17. C. 70. 10 : " Permitto, inquit, Philargyre et Carrio, etsi prasianus es famosus, 
die et Minophilae, contubernali tuae, discumbat." Those who find in the character of 
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Trimalchio a satire on Nero, have not failed to discover in this allusion to the " factio 
prasina" a confirmation of their theory. Even a brief consideration of the point will 
suffice to show how little foundation there is, in this passage at least, for such a belief. 

It is undoubtedly true that the splendor of the "ludi Circenses" reached in the 
imperial times a higher pitch than at any previous period, and as the interest in politi- 
cal affairs declined, the interest in amusements, and especially the amusements of the 
Circus, increased; so that Juvenal justly said (10. 78): 

" Nam qui dabat olim 
Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 
Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem et Circenses." 

Yet the "ludi Circenses" and their peculiar organization can be traced to the earliest 
period of Roman history, and, on the other hand, extended to the latest of the Roman 
empire. C£ Liv. 1. 35 : " Tum primum circo, qui nunc maximus dicitur, designatus 
locus est, loca divisa patribus equitibusque, ubi spectacula sibi quisque facerent ; fori 
appellati. Spectavere furcis duodenos ab terra spectacula alta sustinentibus pedes. 
Ludicrum fait equi pugilesque, ex Etruria maxime adciti ; solemnes deinde annul man- 
sere ludi, Eomani Magnique varie appellati." Livy places this act in the very begin- 
ning of the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, who ascended the throne 616 (or 614) B. C, 
138 (or 140) U. C. The same games are afterwards frequently mentioned by Livy. 
Nearly two hundred years after the above-mentioned act of Tarquinius Priscus, apart- 
ments for the chariots were erected in the circus. C£ Liv. 8. 20 : " Carceres eo anno 
(428 or 426 B. C, 326 or 328 U. C.) in circo primum statuti." The statement of 
Dionysius Halicarn. 3. 68, agrees in the main with that of Livy, 1. 35 : Karea-Kevacre Be 
Kat Tov fieyiffTov rav nrfroBpo/xcov TapKvvio^ tov fiera^v tov re Avevripov Kai rov UaXavTiov Kel- 
fievov, TTp&Tov vTToo'Tejov'; irepi, avTov iroirja-ai Ka6eSpa<;. 

The charioteers, divided into several parties ("factiones"), were distinguished by dif- 
ferent-colored tunics. TertuUian, in De Spectat. 9, makes a statement which seems 
to show that the number, originally two, was later increased to four : " Aurigas colori.- 
bus idololatriae vestierunt. Nam equi initio duo soli fuerunt, albus et russeus. Albus 
hiemi ob nives Candidas, russeus aestati ob soils ruborem voti erant. Sed postea tam 
voluptate quam superstitione provecta russeum alii Marti, alii album Zephyris conse- 
craverunt ; prasinum vero Terrae matri vel vemo ; venetum coelo et marl vel autumno." 
Even if the information contained in this passage can be relied upon, I have no means 
of ascertaining when the change from two to four " factiones " was made. Domitian 
made an attempt to increase the number by the addition of two, the golden and purple 
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" factiones," but it does not appear that this addition was long preserved. Cf. Sueton. 
Domit. 7 : " Duas Circensibus gregum factiones aurati purpureique panni ad quatuor 
pristinas addidit." During far the longest period, the number of " factiones " was four. 
These "factiones" had their partisans and favorers among all classes of the specta- 
tors, whose party zeal sometimes gave rise to serious disturbances, not only in Eome, 
but also in other cities of the empire. The interest felt by almost the whole population 
is graphically described by Juvenal (11. 196): 

" Mihi pace 
Immensae nimiaeque licet si dicere plebis, 
Totara hodie Eomam Circus capit et fragor aurem 
Percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panni. 
Nam si deficeret, moestam attonitamque videres 
Hanc urbem veluti Cannarum in pulvere victis 
Consulibus." 

Of these four parties the green one seems for a long time to have been the most popu- 
lar among all classes, the popularity being, undoubtedly, originally owing to their distm- 
guished success. Suetonius relates of Caligula (Cal. 55) : " Prasinae factioni ita ad- 
dictus et deditus, ut coenaret in stabulo assidue et maneret." The fondness of Nero for 
horses and races, and possibly his preference for the "factio prasina," are indicated by Sue- 
tonius (Ner. 22) : " Equorum studio vel praecipue ab ineunte aetate flagravit, plurimus- 
que illi sermo, quamquam vetaretur, de Circensibus erat ; et quondam tractum prasinum 
agitatorem inter condiscipulos querens, objurgante magistro, de Hectore se loqui emen- 
titus est." The same author insinuates the preference of the Emperor Vitellius for the 
green faction (Vit. 14) : " Quosdam et de plebe ob id ipsum, quod venetae factioni 
maledixerant, interemit ; contemtu sui et nova spe id ausos opinatus." Julius Capito- 
linus, one of the six " Historiae Augustae Scriptores," relates of the Emperor Verus 
(c. 4) : " Amavit et aurigas, Prasino favens." 

The above-mentioned testimony of ancient writers not only proves the early establish- 
ment of the " ludi Circenses " and their uninterrupted popularity, — a popularity which, 
in tlie imperial times, transcended all bounds of reason, so that Juvenal pointedly, but 
truly, says that the Roman people had but two wants, bread and games, — but also 
more especially the great favor enjoyed by the green faction at different times, among 
the rulers of the empire as well as among the people at large. Something more defi- 
nite is, therefore, required by a person of common sense, than the simple mention of the 
term " prasinus " or " prasianus " to prove an allusion to Nero. 

18. C. 71. 1: "Ad summam, omnes illos in testamento meo manumitto." It may 
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not be uninteresting to consider, for a moment, the laws regulating the liberation 
of slaves in the commencement of the imperial period. It is possible that from them, 
in connection with this passage, we may obtain some hints as to the age of our 
author. The right of the master to manumit his slaves was originally unrestricted. 
But towards the close of the republic and in the beginning of the empire, the abuses 
connected with the manumission of slaves increased greatly, both in number and kind. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus gives a most interesting account of these abuses, — an 
account which, coming from a contemporary of Augustus, has all the weight of the 
testimony of an eyewitness; he says (Antiq. Eom. 4. 24): 'ETreiBrj Be Kara tovto je- 

jova TO fiepo^ tov BirjyrjfMaro's, avajKalov elvai fioi BoKel Bi,e\de2v w? el'^e rore 'Pa>/jiaiot.ii to. 
•Trepl Tou? BovXov; eO-q, Iva /j,7]T6 tov ^aaiXea tov irpwTov eTTi^eiprjcraPTa Ta> tovs BeBovXevKOTU'i 
daTov; Troielv, firjTe tov; TrapaBe^ajMivov; tov vofiov, ev alr[ai,<i cr^^y ti';, ta? pnrTovvTa<i e'lKr] 
Ta KoXa • STvyx^avov Br/ rot? Pcofiaioi^ ai tcov depajrovTcov KTrjcrei'; KUTa TOv<i BiKaioTaTovs <ye- 
vofievai, TpoTTOV^. rj yap (ovrjaafievoi, irapa tov Br)p,ocn,ov tov<; vtto Bopv 7rcoKovfievov<; eic tSiv 
Xacpvpcov, 7} TOV cTTparijyov a-v<y)((i)pr]aavT0'i ap,a Tal<s aKKai<i a)<f>e\€iai'; koI BopvaKioTovi To'i<i 
Xa^ovcriv e'^etv, rj trpiaiievoi, irap eTepcov icaTa tov; avTov; Tpoirov; Kvplav yevofievcov, meKTTjVTO 
Tou? BovXov; ' ovBe Stj •rrpajfia iroietv aicr'^vv7]<; t] /SXaySi;? KOivri<; a^iov ovTe 6 TuXXto? o /caroo-Tij- 
<rd/ji,evo<; to e6o<;, ovTe oi TrapaBe^afMevoi, /cat BiacpvXa^avTe'; aovTo, ei rot? d<pai,pe6eiaiv ev "jroXe/jL^ 
Tt]v re TTwrpiBa Kat Tiji' eXevOepiav, j^/59;a"TOt9 yevo/MevoK Trepi tov? to wpaTov avTovi KaTaBovXco- 
crapLevov;, 17 "Trepl tov? air eKeivcov avTov; -TrpM/xevovi;, dfijioTepa TavTa Trap' avTwv inrdp^ei, av6i<; 
T&v KTtja-ap.evav avTOv; «? BovXeiav • ervyxavov Be t^? eXev6epia<; ol p.ev TrXelaToi TrpotKa, Bia 
KuXoKayaOiav ' km KpanffTOi airaXXayrj^ BecxTroTaiv t/jotto? ovto^ rjv • oXiyoi Be TW'e? XvTpa kutu- 
Ti6evTe9 e^ oaiwv km Bckmcov epyaawv crwaj(6evTa. dXX ovk ev TOt? Kad' rjfia'; vpovoti ovto) 
TUVT €•)(€(,, aXX eis TOcravT'rjv crvy^vcriv rjKet Ta -rrpayfiaTa, Kat, Ta KaXa tt]'; 'Pcofiaicov TToXecoi 
ovTcoi UTifia KM pvirapa yeyovev, oiaO 01, /lev avo XyaTeia^, kui Toi,')(a>pvxia<;, Koi Tropvelw;, koI 
TravTos ciXXov irovrjpov iropov ■)(p'r]fiaTi(7dp,evoi, tovtcov mvovvtui t5)v 'x^prjfiaTcov ttjv eXevdepiav, koi 
evdi"; eiuv 'PaiiJ,a2oi • 01 Be, crvvicrTope<; Kai, avvepyoi to'1<; Becr-TroTai,^ yevofievoi (papfiUKewv Kal dvBpo- 
^oviS)V, Kal tS>v 6t? T0U9 6eov^ r) to koivov aBiKy/iUTcov TavTa<; (pepovTat Trap' avTwv Ta? ydpiTa'; • 
ol Be, 'iva tov B'r]fi(ocria)<; BiBop,evov ctItov 7^M/j,^avovTe<s KaTa fjLrjva, Kal e'l ti<; aXXrj irapd twv r/yov- 
fievav yiyvoiTO Tot? airopoi^ twv ttoXitcov <f)iXavdpanrta, (pepaxn to2<; BeBwKocri ttjv eXevOeplav • ol Be 
Bia Kov^orqTa twv BecrTroTuv Kai Kevrjv Bo^oKoiriav • eycoy ovv eTrtaTa/ial Tiva<; awaat, Tot? BovXok 
avyKe)((opr)KOTa<; elvai eXevdepoi';, p,€Ta Ta<i eavTwv TeXevTa';, Iva '^pTjcrTol KaXwvTai, veicpol, xal 
TToXXot Tat'; kXivuk avTwv eKK0fu^op.evai<; "TrapaKoXovOaxri tovs "ttiXov; em rat? KeSaXal^ eyoj/Te? • 
ev oh eiTop/Kevov Til's?, «? r]V irapa tcov eviaTafMevcov uKoveiv, 6« tS>v Bea-/j,coTr]pi(ov e^eXyjXvOoTe^ 
KaKovpyov apTicc;, fMvpiav a^ia BtaTreirpayp.evot davaTcov • et? tovtov; fievToi tov; BvcreKKaOdpTov; 
cnriXov^ eK T7]<; TroXeco? airo^e-KOVTe^ 01 iroXXot, Bva-)(epat,vovcn km Trpo^e^XTjvTat to e6o<;, w? ov 
Trpiirov riye/ioviKj} TroXei, Kai •jravTO'i ap-^eiv a^iovar) tottov, toiovtov; TroXiTa^ Troieladac. One of 
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the reasons for manumitting slaves given above by Dionysius, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving from their freedmen the grain or other gifts which might be distributed among 
the people, is confirmed by Dio Cassius (39. 24) : Kal 6 nofivrim ea-'xe fih ev ri} tov o-Itov 
Siaho(Tet, Tpi^T]v Tiva' iroKKwv yap irpo^ ra^ atr aurov eXirlBa^ ekevOepadevrmv, a'7roypa(f)rjv 
<r^S)V, 07r&)? £P re Koa/io) Kat, ev ra^ei Tivi crnohoTqQSxjiv, edekrjcrai •7roi7j(Ta(T6ai, 

It Avas to check these abuses of manumission that the consuls of the year 4 A. D. 
(757 IT. C), Sextus Aelius Cato and C. Sentius Satuminus, at the instance of Augustus, 
enacted the " lex Aelia Sentia." The leading provisions of the law were that the master, 
if under twenty years of age, could not manumit, except " vindicta " and after having 
sh'own a suificient cause ("justa causa manumissionis ") before a board ("consilium") 
appointed for this purpose ; the slave, if under thirty years of age, could not, in conse- 
quence of his manumission, become a citizen, unless he had been manumitted " vin- 
dicta" and with the consent of the "consilium." Soon after, or at the time of, the 
"lex Aelia Sentia," — for the precise time of its passage is not known, — the "lex Furia 
Caninia" was enacted, which was a supplement to the "lex Aelia Sentia." For as this 
regulated more especially, although not exclusively, the power of the master as regards 
manumission during his lifetime, so the former related to the exercise of the same power 
by testament. A master who had three slaves could free two by testament ; he who 
had from four to ten, one half; from eleven to thirty, one third ; from thirty-one to one 
hundred, one fourth ; from one hundred to five hundred, one fifth ; and under no cir- 
cumstances could a master manumit more than one hundred, whatever might be the 
number of his slaves.* The " lex Junia Norbana," enacted 19 A. D. (772 U. C), may 
be mentioned in connection with these laws, especially the "lex Aelia Sentia," because 
it regulated the political condition of those who had been manumitted without " vin- 
dicta " and without the consent of the " consilium," indirectly exercising, therefore, 
some influence upon the action of the master. 

It is at once apparent that the "lex Furia Caninia" is the one which would have 
applied to the case of Trimalchio, because he freed the slaves, not in his lifetime, but 
by his testament : " omnes illos in testamento meo manumitto." It is further evident, 

* Gaii Instit. (edit. Lachmanni) 1. 42, 43 : " Praeterea lege Furia Caninia certus modus constitutus est in 
servis testamento manumittendis. Nam ei, qui plures quam duos, neque plures quam decern servos habebit, 
usque ad partem dimidiam ejus numeri manumittere permittitur ; ei vero, qui plures quam X, neque plures 
quam XXX servos habebit, usque ad tertiam partem ejus numeri manumittere permittitur ; at ei, qui plures 
quam XXX neque plures quam centum habebit, usque ad partem quartam .... datur ; novissime ei, qui 
plures quam C habebit, nee plures quam D . . . . permittitur, quam ut quintam partern neque plures 
.... sed praescribit lex, ne cui plures manumittere liceat quam C." 
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that, taking into consideration the immense number of slaves owned by Trimalchio,* 
he would not have violated the provisions of the "lex Furia Caninia" by manumitting 
the few slaves referred to in this passage, and mentioned in the preceding chapter ; and 
consequently neither he nor the author had occasion to mention those laws. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that, considering the gossiping style of Trimalchio's 
conversation, an allusion to those laws, if ia existence, would not surprise, but appear 
natural and in keeping. But be this as it may, while I am not disposed to go so far as 
to find in Trimalchio's silence concerning the "lex Furia Caninia" a positive evidence 
that the book was written before the passage of that law, it is evident that this passage 
contains nothing which militates against such an opinion, if, from other considerations, 
it' should prove probable or certain. 

19. C. 71. 9 : " Cum annulis aureis quinque." This, like the preceding expression, 
" et me in tribunali sedentem praetextatum," is merely a proof of Trimalchio's excessive 
vanity. For there is no doubt that the wearing of five gold riags, with which he de- 
sired to be represented on his sepulchral monument, as well as his actual appearance 
with two, one of which was gilt and the other apparently of gold,f were in violation of 
the existing laws and customs. Trimalchio, prompted by his vulgar vanity, takes 
great pains to inform us, in various ways and with great minuteness, of the leading 
circumstances of his life, especially of his wealth, offices, and distinctions. It is not 
probable, therefore, that he would have failed to mention the fact, if by some means he 
had obtained the right of wearing a gold ring, or, in other words, the rank of a knight. 

The use of rings, whether derived from the Sabines or Etruscans, was an ancient 
Roman custom, the earliest ring being of iron. Not even the senators, in earlier times, 
had golden rings, except those who went abroad as ambassadors. Cf Plin. Nat. Hist. 
33. 1. 4. 11: "Longo certe tempore ne senatum quidem Romanum habuisse aureos 
manifestum est, siquidem iis tantum, qui legati ad exteras gentis ituri essent, annuli 
publico dabantur, credo, quoniam ita exterorum honoratissimi intellegebantur." J Even 
as late as the time of the Social War, not all senators wore golden rings. C£ Plin. Nat. 

* Cf. c. 37. 9 : " Familia vero babae ! babae ! non me Hercules ! puto decumam partem esse, quae 
dominum suum novit." — Cf. c. 53. 2: " VII Kal. Sextiles in praedio Cumano, quod est Triraalchionis, nati 
sunt pueri XXX, puellae XL." 

t Cf. c. 32. 3 : " Habebat etiam in minimo digito sinistrae manus annulum grandem subauratum ; extreme 
vero articulo digiti sequentis minorem, ut mihi videbatur, totum aureum'sed plane ferreis veluti stellis ferru- 
minatum." 

I Pliny adds in the following paragraph (12) : " li quoque, qui ob legationem acceperant aureos, in publico 
tantum utebantur his, intra domos vero ferreis." 
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Hist. 33. 1. 6. 21: "Ne turn quidem omnes senatores habuere, utpote cum memoria 
avorum multi praetura quoque functi in ferreo consenuerint, sicut Calpurnium et Ma- 
nUium, qui legatus Gai Mari fuerit Jugurthino bello, Fenestella tradit." By degrees, 
however, the golden ring seems to have become the distinction of senators. Cf. Liv. 
9. 46, " Tantumque Flavii comitia indignitatis habuerunt, ut plerique nobilium annulos 
aureos et phaleras deponerent," in connection with Plin. Nat. Hist. 33. 1. 6. 18, " Ad- 
ditum Flavio, ut simul et tribunus plebei esset, quo facto tanta indignatio exarsit, ut 
annulos abjectos in antiquissimis reperiatur annalibus," and Liv. 26. 36, "Aurum, argen- 
tum, aes signatum omne senatores crastino die in publicum conferamus ; ita ut annulos 
sibi quisque . . . relinquant." Soon the knights, or at least the more distinguished of 
the order, shared in this honor. Cf Liv. 23. 12 : " Ad fidem deinde tam laetarum rerum 
effundi in vestibule curiae jussit annulos aureos, qui tantus acervus fuit, ut metientibus 

dimidium super tres modios explesse sint quidam auctores Adjecit deinde verbis, 

quo majoris cladis indicium esset, neminem nisi equitem, atque eorum ipsorum primores, 
id gerere insigne." In the imperial times, the privilege of the golden ring was still 
further extended, even to freedmen, — not to entire classes, however, but only to indi- 
viduals. Octavianus himself, as early as 38 B. C. (716 U. C), bestowed the golden 
ring upon Mena, a freedman, the admiral of Sextus Pompeius, for having betrayed his 

master. Cf. Dio Cass. 48. 45 : Mrivca . . . irpo'i top Kaiaapa vpoKrjpvKevad/xevo'; Tr\v T6 vrjaov 
avT^ Kol TO vavTiKov, TO T€ oXKo &TpaTevp,a km eavTov "TrapeScoKe • km avrov eKeivo(; acr^iteW? 
IBmv, eTreiSr/ Kol top Xe^aTov tous re avToiio'KovVTa's irapa ra crvyKei/jbeva uTToSe^ecr^at, Koi vav- 
TTtjylav TpiTjp&v troielo'dat, ev re t^ ItoXio, <ppovpa<; e^^etv eXeyev, ovTe e^eSwKev e^aiTrjOema 
KM TTpoaeTi KM iv Tijiy /MeyaXf] rjyaye • BaKTv\io(,<} re j^puffow eKocrfiijcre, km e? to twv hnreav 
Te\oi iaeypayjre ' to Be Sij t&v BaKTvKicov TOiovBe eaTiv • ovBevi tSjv ttoXm 'Pcofiaiap, ov'x^ on 
twv BovXevadvTav iroTe, aW ovSe twv ev eXevOepo) yevei Tpa(j>evTa>v, SaKTvXioi,<; j^pi;<rot9, ttX^v 
t5)v Te ^ovXevTwv km twv 'nnreaiv XPV'^^'^h oo<rirep etprjTM /loi, e^v. The same distinction 
was, at a later period, — 23 B. C. (731 U. C), — conferred upon the physician Antonius 
Musa, a freedman of course, who had cured Augustus in a dangerous disease. C£ Dio 
Cass. 53. 30: Km uvtov fieBlv oVt /MrjBe Twv irdvv avayKMWv iroielv Bvvdiievov, 'AvTwvid^ Tt? 
Movcra<; km y^ir^oXovaiai'; km ■ijrv'^poTrocnM<i aveaaae * km Bia tovto Kai, j(^prifiaTa irapd re tov 
AvyovaTOV km irapa tjj? ^ovXrj'i iroXXa, km to j^ucrot? BaKTvXloi^ (jnreXeuOepo^ yap ^r) '^(^pfJGdai • 
TT\v re otTeXetav km eavT^ Kal Toh ofioTexvot^, ov')(^ oti toZ? tot€ ov(7iv aXXa km Tol'i eirena eao- 
fievoK eXa^ev. 

The temptation to appear, even in violation of law and custom, with the badge and 
ornament of a higher class, was too great for many a rich upstart, such as Trimalchio 
was. Acquaintance with human nature makes this probable, and the testimony of his- 
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tory confirms it. Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. 33. 1. 6. 23 : " Nee non et servitia jam ferrum 
auro cingunt, alia per sese mero auro decorant." Still the use of golden rings by slaves 
or freedmen was a violation of law and usage. For we have positive evidence that, 
under the first emperors, the golden ring was still the distinguishing badge of the 
knights. Cf Sueton. Galba, 10 : " Delegit et equestris ardiais juvenes, qui manente 
annulorum aureorum usu Evocati appellarentur, excubiasque circa cubiculum suum 
vice militum agerent." Id. 14: "Libertus Icelus pauUo antfe: anmilis. aureis et Mar- 
ciani cognomine ornatus ac jam summae equestris gradus' candidatus." Tacit. Hist. 
1. 13: "Nee minor gratia Icelo, Galbae liberto, quern annulis donatum equestri no- 
mine Marcianum vocitabant." Id. 2. 57: " Vocata concione virtutem militum laudibus 
cumulat. Postulante exercitu, ut libertum suum Asiaticum equestri dignitate donaret, 
inhonestam adulationem compescit. Dein mobilitate ingenii, quod palam abnuerat, 
inter secreta convivii largitur ; honoravitque Asiaticum annulis, foedum mancipium et 
malis artibus ambitiosum." 

This passage of Petronius, mentioning an abuse which undoubtedly appeared early, 
probably towards the close of the republic, while it contains nothing which enables us 
to fix more definitely the period of the composition of the book, is not incompatible 
with the hypothesis that the work was written in the times of Augustus. 

20. C. 71. 12: "C. Pompeius Trimalchio Maecenatianus." The circumstance that 
Trimalchio calls himself Maecenatianus is not without significance, although it may 
not be easy to determine how much weight is to be attached to it, and how it is to be 
explained. While Heinsius is of opinion that Trimalchio adopted the name Maecena- 
tianus in order to indicate his ambitious imitation of the luxurious life and pleasure- 
loving disposition of that distinguished man, Burmann interprets the name as indicating 
the fact that Trimalchio had been the slave of Maecenas, and manumitted by him. He 
goes further, and infers, from this circumstance and some others mentioned in the story 
of Trimalchio, that the book must have been written in the reign of Claudius. I can- 
not prevail upon myself to adopt Burmann's view. The few and brief allusions made 
by Trimalchio to his master do not, I think, apply to Maecenas ; and as to Burmann's 
inference that the book was written in the time of Claudius, it appears to me that the 
data from which he draws it, even if they were not in part mere hypotheses, are alto- 
gether insufficient. The opinion of Heinsius appears to me deserving of consideration ; 
and I think that in the adoption of the name Maecenatianus an indication, although a 
slight one, might be found that the book was written soon after the death of Maecenas, 
which occurred 8 B. C. (746 U. C), when his character and habits were yet fresh in 
the recollection of many of his contemporaries. On the whole, however, I prefer the 
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interpretation, but not the inference, of Orelli.* After stating that Jannelli (in Codice 
Perottino, II. p. 123) has collected some strong arguments by which he intends to prove 
that Petronius wrote in the times of Claudius and Nero, he goes on to say : " Quibus 
duo praeterea addere libet a me reperta: 1, cap. 71, Trimalchio nominatur G. Pom- 
peius Trimalchio Maecenatianus, id est vel Maecenatis libertus vel potius, ut opinor, 
Maecenatis liberti libertus (nam quae de domino heraque narrat, ad Maecenatem atque 
Terentiam referri nequeunt), uti Anna Liviae Maecenatiana Gori Columbar. in Poleni 
Thesauro 3, p. 150. 97." This interpretation, that Trimalchio was the freedman of 
Maecenas's freedman, does not oblige us, as Orelli seems to think, to look for the author 
of thp book in the age of Claudius and Nero ; it is by no means incompatible with the 
opinion that the book was written in the latter years of Augustus, because the manu- 
mission of Maecenas's freedman, nay, even that of Trimalchio, in consequence of which 
the latter adopted the name Maecenatianus, may have taken place before Maecenas's 
death, which occurred more than twenty years before that of Augustus, or soon 
after. 

21. C. 71. 12: "Cum posset in omnibus decuriis Eomae esse." What does Trimal- 
chio mean by this part of his sepulchral inscription 1 It is well known that certain 
corporations, such as the lictors, " scribae," and " viatores," were divided into " decu- 
riae." It is not probable that any one of these is here referred to, because Trimalchio 
would not have failed to designate the corporation, if he belonged to any one of them, 
and the fact of his belonging to it would undoubtedly be mentioned in some part of the 
narrative. Moreover, the expression " cum posset in omnibus decuriis Romae esse " 
implies a gradation or a diiference in rank between the several "decuriae," and this 
characteristic belongs to the "decuriae judicum" alone, at least in the later period of 
the republic and the commencement of the imperial times. Earlier, it is true, as long 
as the senators alone acted as "judices" in criminal cases, they were, without any 
difference of rank, and solely for the purpose of a convenient arrangement, divided 
into sections or " decuriae," which discharged, each in its turn, its duties as a jury. 
When, by the " lex Aurelia " of L. Aurelius Cotta (70 B. C, 684 U. C), the duties of 
jurymen were divided between the senators, knights, and " tribuni aerarii," these three 
orders or classes were called "decuriae," and a certain number of "judices," or jury- 
men, were drawn from each " decuria" to try particular cases, so that in each trial the 
three " decuriae " were represented. This organization continued, not without some 
fluctuations, however, to the times of Augustus, who added to the three "decuriae" 

* Inscript. Lat. I. p. 257. 
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a fourth, " ex infimo censu." * Caligula added a fifth, and the addition of a sixth was 
rejected by Galba. From the passage of the "lex Aurelia," the term "decuria" des- 
ignates the three or more classes or orders of citizens from whom the " judices " were 
chosen. The important point here to be noticed is, that the whole arrangement im- 
plied a scale of rank chiefly, if not entirely, based upon the census or property- qualifi- 
cation. When, therefore, Trimalchio says that he might serve in any of the "decuriae," 
he, in the proud consciousness of his wealth, means that his property entitles him to be 
chosen into any of the " decuriae judicum." He neither says that he actually is a mem- 
ber of a " decuria judicum," nor that he could be,"]" except on the ground of property. 
It is another illustration of his unlimited vanity. Since Trimalchio does not mention 
^he number of the " decuriae," we are unable to determine, from this passage, whether 
he speaks of the state of the courts before or after the addition made by Augustus. 
Besides, I have not been able to ascertain the time when Augustus made that addition 
to the number of the " decuriae judicum," although it is highly probable that it was 
one of the series of reformatory measures which distinguished his sixth consulship 
(28 B. C, 726 U. C). So much is certain, however, that there is nothing in the pas- 
sage which can prevent us from placing the book in the reign of Augustus, if other 
considerations should favor such a decision. 

22. C. 71. 12: "Sestertium reliquit trecenties"; thirty million sesterces, or, accord- 
ing to American money, about seven hundred thousand dollars ; not a very large estate. 
There is, so far as I know, no other instance of a testator causing the amount of his 
property to be inscribed on his sepulchral monument, except that mentioned by Horace 
(Sat. 2. 3. 84): J 

" Heredes Staberi summam incidere sepulcro." 

If the inscription in Horace, as well as in Petronius, be nothing but a satirical exaggera- 
tion, introduced for the purpose of painting in strong colors the prevailing vice of their 
times, may we not infer that it was, in both instances, suggested by similar or the same 
circumstances, — that Horace and Petronius were either contemporaries, or that the 

* Cf. Sueton. Aug. 32 : " Ad tres judicum decurias quartam addidit ex inferiore censu, quae ducenariorum 
vocaretur, judicaretque de levioribus summis." 

t Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. 33. 1. 7. 30 : " Servatumque in hodiernum est, ne quis e novis civibus in iis [sc. 
decuriis] judicaret." 

f Karl Franke, in his " Fasti Horatiani," places this satire in 33 B. C. (721 U. C.) ; W. E. Weber, in his 
" Quintus Horatius Flaccus als Mensch und Dichter," places it in December of the same year, 33 B. C. 
Heindorf, in his edition of the Satires of Horace, agrees with the above-named scholars, while Orelli is 
inclined to place this Satire two years later, in 31 B. C. (723 U. C). 
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latter lived a short time only after the former ? This view of the subject is not a little 
strengthened by the consideration that the tyrannical character of the successors of 
Augustus, which rendered it prudent to avoid attracting the notice, jealousy, and sus- 
picion of the ruler in any way, whether by birth, moral excellence, or wealth, would 
prevent men from making the amount of their property known. 

23. C. 73. 3 : " Et coepit Menecratis cantica lacerare." It is natural that those who 
discover everywhere allusions to Nero should at once think of Menecrates, the lyre- 
player, Avho was extravagantly honored and rewarded by that emperor. C£ Sueton. 
Ner. 30: "Menecraten citharoedum et Spiculum mirmillonem triumphalium virorum 
patrimoniis aedibusque donavit." W. S. Teuffel (in Pauly's Encyclop. IV. p. 1744) 
seems to be of this opinion. The fact should not be overlooked that the Menecrates 
of Nero is mentioned as a citharoedus (lyre-player) only, not as a poet. The two 
arts may frequently, especially in the earlier times, have been united in the same per- 
son, but not necessarily ; one might famish the poem, the other the music. But not 
only was it not indispensable, according to custom, for the player to compose his own 
poem, or for the poet to accompany his poem with his own music ; it is highly proba- 
ble, from reason and from the course which modern music has pursued, that, in propor- 
tion as musical instruments improved and the skill of performers increased, music 
unaccompanied by words Avas more cultivated. That music without words was prac- 
tised at as early a time as the age of Plato, is raised beyond a doubt by the passage 
(Legg. 2, p. 669) : 'PvOfwv ju.ei' km (ryrnxara fieXovi X'^P^^' ^"V'"'? yjriXovi eU /J^erpa TidevTe<i, 
fieKo^ S' av icai pvd^iov avev prjfiaTeov -t^CKy Kadapiaei, re km avXrja-et TrpocrxpoJ/ievoi, I allude 
to the gradual development of instrumental music, as distinct from vocal, which is 
noticed at so early a period, simply for the purpose of showing that, in the nature of 
things, the art of lyric poetry should be cultivated by one who was no musician, and 
that the songs of a lyric poet should be sung, if not set to music, by one who possessed 
a good voice and skill on the lyre, but was no poet. The favorite lyre-player of Nero, 
Menecrates, may have been a poet, and composed his own songs, so that they were 
afterwards sung by others, but the above passage in Suetonius, the only one, as far as 
I know, which mentions him, says nothing about it. Besides, the name Menecrates 
was not uncommon. It is not impossible, therefore, that, in the time of Nero, or before 
or after him, there may have been a poet Menecrates, of whom no notice has reached 
us, as well as a lyre-player, of whom so meagre a one has been preserved. Or some 
one of those whom we know from other sources may have been the one whose " cantica" 
are here mentioned. Menecrates of Ephesus, a grammarian, and the teacher of Aratus, 
was also a poet. Menecrates of Smyrna was a poet, of whom two epigrams are pre- 
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served iu the Greek Anthology. But above all, there is Menecrates, an author of the 
new comedy, mentioned by Suidas : Mere/cpaT^j? kco/iiko's • Bpa/iara avrov MaveKTwp ^ 'Epfiio- 
vev<:. If, in connection vv^ith this, we take into consideration the fact that the term 
" canticum" designates, not only a single song or ballad, but one of the three parts into 
which ancient critics divided the comedy, the " diverbium," " canticum," and " chorus," 
it will appear by no means improbable that the songs mentioned by our author 
are such " cantica," from a play or plays of this Menecrates. From these few re- 
marks it will be apparent that, if other reasons should oblige or lead us to assign to 
Petronius a time different from that of Nero, the circumstance that the poet men- 
tioned in this passage and the lyre-player of Nero bear the same name would present 
no objection. 

24. C. 76. 2 : " Coheredem me Caesari fecit." The custom of making distinguished 
men, not relatives, heirs, was already common in the times of the republic. It will be 
sufficient to illustrate this by the case of Cicero. It is well known that he received 
legacies from many persons on whom he had no claims arising from relationship. He 
himself states the amount of these legacies, Phil. 2. 16 : " Hereditates mihi negasti 
venire. Utinam hoc tuum verum crimen esset ! plures amici mei et necessarii viverent. 
Sed qui istuc tibi venit in mentem % Ego enim amplius HS ducenties acceptum here- 
ditatibus retuli." Such cases were the legacies left to Cicero by Precianus, a lawyer 
(Cic. ad Div. 7. 8. 2), of which Cicero speaks in two places of his letters. Ad Attic. 6. 
9. 2, "Hanc, quae mehercule mihi magno dolori est — dilexi enim hominem — procura, 
quantulacunque est, Precianam hereditatem, prorsus ille ne attingat," and Ad Div. 14. 
5. 2, "De hereditate Preciana, quae quidem mihi magno dolori est — valde enim ilium 
amavi — sed hoc velim cures," etc.; — by M. Curius, of whom Cicero speaks thus (Ad 
Div. 16. 4. 2): "Ad Curium vero, suavissimum hominem et summi officii summaeque 
humanitatis, multa scrips!";* — by Galeo, cf. Ad Attic. 11. 12. 4: " Galeonis heredita- 
tem crevi. Puto enim cretionem simplicem fuisse, quoniam ad me nulla missa est " ; — 
and by M. Cluvius, of Puteoli, a rich banker (cf Ad Attic. 13. 46. 3, " Cluvium autem 
a T. Hordeonio legare et Terentiae HS lOOO [quinquaginta millia sestertium]," and 
ibid. 14. 9. 1, "Primum vehementer me Cluviana delectant"). If these instances from 
the life of Cicero were not sufficient to prove the existence of the custom of men, 
more especially men of distinction, receiving legacies from persons with whom they 
were not connected by ties of relationship, it would be proved by the abuses of the 

* Cf. Ad Attic. 7. 2. 3 : " Curius autem ipse sensit, quam tu velles se a me diligi, et eo sum admodum 
delectatus. Et mehercule est, quem facile diligas. hvToxdav in homine urbanitas est. Ejus testamentum 
deporto Ciceronum signis obsignatum cohortisque praetoriae ; fecit palam te ex libella, me ex teruncio." 
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custom with which Cicero charges Antony in his second Philippic. These very abuses 
presuppose the existence of the custom ; for it is in the nature of things that the abuse 
of a thing succeeds its proper, legitimate use. 

The existence and prevalence, nay, the abuse of this custom, even in the times of 
the republic, being sufficiently established, there is nothing in this passage, as far as 
this custom is concerned, to prevent us from applying the name Caesar to Augustus, 
if not to his great-uncle, Julius Csesar. It is known that Augustus was frequently 
remembered in the testaments of persons not his relations, and that he accepted such 
legacies. "While he was entirely free from avarice, employing the means accruing from 
this source in the most generous manner, he loved such tokens of respect and affection, 
and narrowly scrutinized the amount of the legacy and the language of the testator. 
C£ Sueton. Aug. 66: "Nam, quamvis minime appeteret hereditates, ut qui nunquam 
ex ignoti testamento capere quidquam sustinuerit, amicorum tamen suprema judicia 
morosissime pensitavit, neque dolore dissimulate, si parcius aut citra honorem verborum, 
neque gaudio, si grate pieque quis se prosecutus fuisset. Legata, vel partes heredi- 
tatum, a quibuscunque parentibus relicta sibi, aut statim liberis eorum concedere aut, 
si pupillari aetate essent, die virilis togae vel nuptiarum cum incremento restituere con- 
suerat." Nay, those who see everywhere in the works of Petronius satirical allusions 
to individuals, and especially those who, with Burmann, discover in the name Maecena- 
tianus (c. 71. 12) an evidence that Trimalchio was actually a freedman of that distin- 
guished personage Maecenas, may find a corroboration of their hypothesis in the fact 
that Msecenas made Augustus his heir. C£ Dio Cass. 55. 7 : Tovtcov re ovv eveKu l(X'xypa)<; 

avTOV 6 AvyovcTTOf eirdOrjcre, Kol on koI KX.rjprjvo/xov avTov, Kaiirep eiri rrj yvvaiKi BvaKoKaivcov, 
KaT€\nre, 

25. C. 77. 5 : " Ad summa, Scaurus cum hue venit, nusquam mavoluit hospitari, et 
habet ad mare paternum hospitium." The question naturally suggests itself, whether 
it is possible to identify this individual Scaurus. We can distinguish among those 
who bear the name Scaurus several branches, the most distinguished and numerous 
belonging to the " gens Aemilia" ; besides these, we meet with Aurelii and Terentii. 
Among the last the most distinguished was Q. Terentius Scaurus, a grammarian in the 
times of the Emperor Hadrianus (from 117 to 138 A. D.). Among the JEmilii there 
is one who at once attracts our attention in connection with this passage, namely, 
Mamercus ^Emilius Scaurus, distinguished as an orator and poet, but also conspicuous 
for the dissoluteness of his life and manners. He was the grandson of M. ^milius 
Scaurus, who, in the times of Sulla, Pompey, and Cicero, played no inconsiderable part 
in public affairs. Mamercus at an early period drew upon himself the enmity of Tibe- 
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rius, when the latter played the farce with regard to the assumption of the reins of 
government. C£ Tacit. Ann. 1. 13: "Etiam Q. Haterius et Mamercus Scaurus suspi- 
cacem animum perstrinxere ; Haterius, cum dixisset, Quousque patieris, Caesar, non 
adesse caput rei publicae'? Scaurus, quia dixerat, spem esse ex eo, non irritas fore sena- 
tus preces, quod relationi consulum jure tribuniciae potestatis non intercessisset. In 
Haterium statim invectus est ; Scaurum, cui implacabUius irascebatur, silentio tramisit." 
After having already once before (32 A. D.) been accused of treason,* he was agam ac- 
cused of adultery and sorcery ; but the true cause of his destruction was a tragedy of his, 
entitled Atreus, to which his enemy Macro had added some verses capable of being 
applied to Tiberius. Scaurus anticipated his impending doom, and at the advice of his 
.wife, Sextia, and in company with her, died by his own hand. C£ Tacit. Ann. 6. 29 : 
" Mamercus dein Scaurus rursum postulatur, insignis nobilitate et orandis causis, vita 
probrosus. Nihil hunc amicitia Sejani, sed labefecit baud minus validum ad exitia 
Macronis odium, qui easdem artes occultius exercebat ; detuleratque argumentum tra- 
goediae a Scauro scriptae, additis versibus, qui in Tiberium flecterentur. Verum ab 
Servilio et Cornelio accusatoribus adulterium Liviae, magorum sacra objectabantur. 
Scaurus, ut dignum veteribus Aemiliis, damnationem anteit, hortante Sextia uxore, 
quae incitamentum mortis et particeps fuit." The account of Dio Cassius (58. 24) is 
substantially the same: MafiepKoi Be S^ Alfj,i}uo<: Sicavpo<!, /tTjr ap^m rivS>v, fi^re BwpoSo- 
Kr]<ra<;, ia\a> re Bia rpaywBiav, km iradrifiart Becvorepco ov crvveypay^e irepieirearev. 'Arpevi /J-ep 
TO Trocrjfjia rjV ' iraprjvet, Be rwv ap^ofievav nvi inr avrov, Kara rou EvpiirlBrfv, iva t^v tov Kpa- 
ToOi/TO? a^ovXiav <f>€pp ' (laQcov ovv tovto 6 Ti^epio^ e<^ eavrm Tore to ctto? elprja-dai l^ij, 
'Arpew Bm rqv fitaitpoviav eivai irpocriroiija-afievoi • km inreiirmu on km lyw ovv Aiavra avrov 
TToiTjffo), avayKrjv oi vpocrrjyayev avroevrei airo'Ke<T6M ' ov firjv km eiri rovr(p KarriyoprjOri, aW' <09 
Tiji' AiovlXKav pieiioi,')(€VKas'i. 

The Scaurus of Petronius is well known to the guests of Trimalchio, for the latter 
deems it unnecessary to designate him more particularly. So Mamercus ^milius 
Scaurus may be supposed to have been known to the class of persons to which Trimal- 
chio and his guests belonged, if, as we see from this passage, he condescended to asso- 
ciate with them. The Scaurus of Petronius is represented as a person of property, for 
he says of him " et habet ad mare patemum hospitium." This is not inconsistent with 
the condition of Mamercus ^milius Scaurus, as he is described to us by Tacitus and 
other historians. Mamercus Scaurus is, in the pregnant language of Tacitus, called 



* Cf. Tacit. Ann. 6. 9 : " Caesar Pollionis ac Viniciani Scaurique causam, ut ipse cum senatu nosceret, 
distullt datis quibusdatn in Scaurum tristibus notis." 
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" vita probrosus," of an impure, dissolute life. It is precisely a person of this character 
who, in the pursuit of his vile, lov? pleasures, would so far demean himself as to asso- 
ciate with, and be the guest of, such -a person as Trimalchio, a low, vulgar, but rich 
upstart. Another circumstance is to be noticed which is not without weight in inter- 
preting this passage. M. Annaeus Seneca, the father of the philosopher, (in Suas. 2,) 
states that with Mam. JEmilius Scaurus the family became extinct. Taking all these 
circumstances into consideration, the supposition that the Scaurus of Petronius is Mam. 
^mUius Scaurus, who, under Tiberius, committed suicide in 34 A. D. (787 U. C.) 
acquires, to say the least, a high degree of probability. If the statement of Seneca is 
to be relied upon, we need not look, as far as the ^milii Scauri are concerned, for a 
later member of that family as the person here mentioned. And if no valid argument 
can be adduced against the supposition that the Scaurus of Petronius and the Ma- 
mercus ^milius Scaurus of Tiberius's times are the same person, the composition of 
the book cannot be placed later than the year 34 A. D., because Trimalchio speaks of 
him as still living, — and it may be placed as much earlier as other considerations may 
render advisable. 

26. C. 78. 7 : " Vigiles." Watchmen existed in Eome at an early period. If we may 
believe a scholion to Juv. 13. 157: "quae custos Gallicus"; "nomen praefecti vigilum, 
qui institutus est, postquam Galli Capitolium paene ceperunt"; they were instituted 
after the taking of Kome by the Gauls, and their attempt to possess themselves of the 
Capitolium. This institution, like almost every other, received under Augustus a new 
and more efficient organization. Until then, the means, partly public, partly private, 
of guarding against fires and acts of violence, were more or less imperfect. An instance 
of the employment of private watchmen for the extinguishing of fires is mentioned as 
late as 22 B. C. (732 U. C.) by Vellejus Paterculus (2. 91). After mentioning the 
conspiracy of Licinius Mursena and Fannius Csepio against Augustus, — which was, as 
is well known, detected and punished in that year, — Vellejus goes on to say : " Neque 
multo post Rufus Egnatius, per omnia gladiatori quam senatori propior, collecto in 
aedilitate favore populi, quem exstinguendis privata familia incendiis in dies auxerat, 
in tantum quidem, ut ei praeturam continuaret, mox etiam consulatum petere ausus," 
etc. It is easy to see that private establishments, like that of Rufus Egnatius, however 
useful in single instances, must lack that unity and concert of action which alone can 
afford protection to a large city. This led naturally to the re-organization of the 
" Vigiles " by Augustus. Cf. Dio Cass. 55. 26 : 'Ewet&j re ev ra XP°^V tovt<p iroWa rrji; 
TToXeas irvpl Sie^Odpr), avBpa<i re e^eXevOepovi eVra^ij Trpo? Ta? eiriKovpui's ai/rij? KaTeKe^aro, kcu, 
apvoma iTrirea ovTot? frpoaera^ev, ws km St oXiyov cr^a? SiaXvacov • ov fievroi km eiroirjae tovto • 
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KaTafia0a>i> yap eic t^? ireipa^ Kai ')(^p7}cniJMiTdT'r]v km dvayKaiOTartjv rrjv irap avr&v 0OT]0eiav 
ova-av, eTqpT)(Tev avTov<{. This important measure is placed in the year 6 A. D. (759 U. C). 
A little later (cap. 31), Dio Cassius mentions whence the means for the support of the 
watchmen were obtained : IT/aoo-Seo'^ei/o? Be Srj y^rj/idrcov e? re Toi/i TToXe/iovi Koi €? r^v rSiv 
vvKTO<f>v\aKcov Tpo(f>7]v, TO T€ Te\o9 TO T^9 TTei/TeKOCTT^? eTTi T^ Toov avBpairoBoyv irpaa-ei eaijyaye, 
K. T. \. Suetonius makes mention of the establishment of the " Vigiles " (Aug. 30) : 
"Adversus incendia excubias noctumas vigilesque commentus est." This force con- 
sisted of seven cohorts, each numbering one thousand men, quartered in seven barracks, 
each on the confines of two adjoining " regiones " (the whole city being divided into 
fourteen "regiones"); they had, besides, fourteen " excubitoria," or places of meeting, 
one in each " regie." Each cohort was commanded by a tribune, and the whole force 
by a " praefectus vigilum." 

At a somewhat later time the Emperor Claudius established an additional cohort of 
watchmen in Ostia, and one in Puteoli. Cf Sueton. Claud. 25 : " Puteolis et Ostiae 
singulas cohortes ad arcendos incendiorum casus collocavit." This piece of information 
is of importance, — at least if it should be proved that the book was written before 
the reign of Claudius, — to show that, while Petronius professedly places this part of 
his story in Naples, he in fact portrays the customs and institutions of Rome. For 
from the circumstance that the extension of the institution of watchmen to Puteoli and 
Ostia is specially mentioned by Suetonius, we are justified in inferring that other cities, 
and Naples among the rest, were yet destitute of a similar organization ; and this scene, 
therefore, which Petronius describes as having occurred in the house of Trimalchio at 
Naples, could, in reality, only have happened in Rome. At a still later period, the 
institution of watchmen was introduced into Constantinople, not without material 
modifications, however. 

The question now arises, "Was this passage written before or after the reorganization 
of the "Vigiles" by Augustus, in 6 A. D. (759 U. C.)? I entertain no doubt, from 
the general character of the passage, and more especially from the expression " qui 
custodiebant vicinam regionem," that the writer was acquainted with the Augustan 
organization of the "Vigiles" in Rome, and that the book was consequently written 
after 6 A. D. 

27. C. 81. 3: "Arenae imposui." It may be safely inferred, from this and some 
other passages, that Encolpius was a runaway gladiator; but it does not follow, as 
Janus Dousa and others are inclined to think, that he was a slave. Th6 great majority 
of gladiators were undoubtedly slaves or criminals condemned to death ; but not all. 
Freemen could, for a stated sum ("auctoramentum gladiatorium"), sell themselves 
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to a "lanista," being from this circumstance called "auctorati." Cf. Herat. Sat. 2. 

7. 58: 

" Quid refert uri, virgis ferroque necarl 
Auctoratus eas, an turpi clausus in area " ; 

and two Scholia Acr. : " Haec sunt verba eorum, qui gladiatores emunt, conditiones 
proponentium, quibus se vendant ; cautiones enim hujusmodi faciebant, Uri flammis, 
virgis secari, ferro necari"; and, "Qui se vendunt ludo, auctorati vocantur; auctoratio 
enim dicitur venditio gladiatorum." This same gladiator's oath is alluded to by our 
own author (c. 117. 5): "Itaque, ut duraret inter omnes tutum mendacium, in verba 
Eumolpi sacramentum juravimus, uri, vinciri, verberari, ferroque necari, et quidquid 
aliud Eunlolpus jussisset, tamquam legitimi gladiatores, domino corpora animasque 
religiosissime addicimus." That this " auctoramentum," or wages, was sometimes very- 
considerable in amount, is proved by such a case as that of Tiberius, who, at a gladiato- 
rial exhibition in honor of his deceased father in the Forum, induced, by a high com- 
pensation, certain gladiators already discharged to appear once more. Cf. Sueton. Tib. 7 : 
" Munus gladiatorium in memoriam patris et alterum in avi Drusi dedit diversis tem- 
poribus ac locis, primum in foro, secundum in amphitheatro, rudiariis quoque quibus- 
dam revocatis auctoramento centenum millium." That this letting one's self as a gladi- 
ator, however profitable in some instances, Avas always considered a disreputable 
condition, is apparent from the above passage in Horat. Sat. 2. 7. 58, and the following 
of Seneca (Ep. 37): "Quod maximum vinculum est ad bonam mentem, promisisti 
virum bonum. Sacramento rogatus es. Deridebit, si quis tibi dixerit, moUem esse 
militiam et facUem; nolo te decipi. Eadem honestissimi hujus, et illius turpissimi 
auctoramenti verba sunt: uri, vinciri, ferroque necari. Ab illis, qui manus arenae 
locant, et edunt et bibunt, quae per sanguinem reddant, cavetur, ut ista vel inviti pa- 
tiantur ; a te, ut volens libensque patiaris." 

A comparison which Cicero uses in his speech Pro Eoscio Amerino (c. 6), comparing 
T. Roscius Capito and T. Eoscius Magnus, the relatives and enemies of his client, the 
former to an old, experienced, and distinguished gladiator, the latter to a tyro in the 
same occupation, proves that " auctorati," or hired gladiators, were not the offspring of 
the imperial times, but reach far back into the republican period : " Nam duo isti sunt 
T. Eoscii — quorum alteri Capitoni cognomen est ; iste, qui adest, Magnus vocatur — 
homines ejusmodi : alter plurimarum palmarum vetus ac nobilis gladiator habetur ; hie 
autem nuper se ad eum lanistam contulit, qui cum ante hanc pugnam tiro esset scientia, 
facile ipsum magistrum scelere audaciaque superavit." 

Encolpius, then, had been such an " auctoratus," and, taking advantage of an unex- 
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pected chance, escaped from his employer. What that chance was, is perhaps indicated 
hy the preceding expression, " Ergo me non ruina terra potuit haurire 1 " and by the 
similar one (c. 9. 8), "Non taces, inquit, gladiator obscoene, quem de ruina arena 
dimisit 1 " * The giving way of a part, or the whole, of the structure erected for a 
gladiatorial exhibition, might have afforded an opportunity for escape to the gladiators, 
whether slaves or " auctorati." That such accidents were not unknown, and sometimes 
attended with terrible loss of life, is apparent from the case related by Tacitus in Ann. 
4. 62, which happened in the reign of Tiberius (in 27 A. D., 780 U. C), in an amphi- 
theatre near Fidenae, erected by a freedman, Atilius, for the sake of gain, and by which 
fifty thousand persons were killed or wounded.f 
• This view of the condition of Encolpius as a freeman, although a hired gladiator, is 
confirmed, not only by the circumstance that his companion, Ascyltus, is (in c. 58. 
3 and 5) spoken of by the angry freedman as a freeman, but also by his own assertion 
(at the close of the chapter, § 6) : " Nam aut vir ego liberque non sum, aut noxio san- 
guine parentabo injuriae meae." Another proof is to be found in c. 107. 3, where 
Eumolpus, in his endeavor to bring about a reconciliation between Lycas and Encol- 
pius, uses this language : " Flectite ergo mentes satisfactione lenitas, et patimini liberos 
homines ire sine injuria, quo destinant. Saevi quoque implacabilesque domini crudeli- 
tatem suam impediunt, si quando poenitentia fugitives reduxit ; et dedititiis hostibus 
parcimus." It vdll be observed that Eumolpus not only calls Encolpius and Gito 
"liberos homines," but uses this argument: If severe masters relent towards their 
repentant runaway slaves, if victors spare their conquered enemies, how much more 
is it proper for you to be reconciled to your former friends 1 If there were need of any 

* Anthon reads, " quern de arena ruina dimisit," and Studer approves of the emendation. 

t " Marco Licinio Lucio Calpurnio consulibus ingentium bellorum cladem aequavit malum improvisum ; 
ejus initium simul et finis exstitit. Nam coepto apud Fidenam amphitheatre Atilius quidam libertini generis, 
quo spectaculum gladiatorium celebraret, neque fundamenta per solidum subdidit, neque firmis nexibus 
ligneam compagem superstruxit, ut qui non abundantia pecuniae nee municipali ambitione, sed in sordida 
mercede id negotium quaesivisset. Affluxere avidi talium imperitante Tiberio procul voluptatibus habiti, 
virile ac muliebre secus, omnis aetas, ob propinquitatem loci effusius; undo gravior pestis fuit, conferta 
mole, dein convulsa, dum ruit intus aut in exteriora eifunditur, immensamque vim mortalium, spectaculo 
intentos aut qui circum adstabant, praeceps trahit atque operit ; et illi quidem, quos principium stragis in 
mortem afflixerat, ut tali sorte, cruciatum efTugere ; miserandi magis, quos abrupta parte corporis nondum 
vita deseruerat ; qui per diem visu, per noctem ululatibus et gemitu conjuges aut liberos noscebant. Jam 
ceteri fama exciti, hie fratrem propinquum ille, alius parentes lamentari ; etiam quorum diversa de causa 
amici aut necessarii aberant, pavere tamen ; neque dum comperto, quos ilia vis perculisset, latior ex incerto 
metus." 
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further proof that Encolpius was a freeman, the language used by Eumolpus a little 
further on (§ 5) would furnish it : " In conspectu vestro supplices jacent juvenes, inge- 
nui, honesti, et quod utroque potentius est, familiaritate vobis aliquando conjuncti." 

The above passage, therefore, while it does not aid us in determining the age of 
our author, contains nothing inconsistent with the state of manners and customs pre- 
vailing towards the close of the republican and the commencement of the imperial 
period. 

28. C. 85. 1 : " In Asiam cum a quaestore essem stipendio eductus." Asia was, in 
the time of Cicero, one of the eight praetorian provinces of the Roman empire, and 
when Augustus made that master-stroke of policy by retaining those provinces in which 
the strongest Roman armies were stationed under his own control, and leaving the 
others under the management of the senate, Asia remained one of the senatorial prov- 
inces. The administration of the latter provinces remained, on the whole, the same as 
it had been in the time of the republic. The financial affairs, particularly, which in 
the imperial provinces were intrusted to special oificers, appointed by the emperor, 
were in the senatorial provinces still administered by the quaestors, chosen in the usual 
manner. The manner in which the province of Asia and its quaestor are mentioned, 
affords no definite clew to the time of our author ; it may refer to the period of Augus- 
tus, or of a much later emperor (for the division into imperial and senatorial provinces, 
and the mode of their administration, remained essentially the same until the time of 
Constantino, who remodelled this whole branch of the government) ; but at the same 
time it must be conceded that the expression contains nothing incompatible with the 
later times of the republic or the reign of Augustus. 

One term in the phrase deserves some notice, namely, "stipendio." It does not 
appear that Eumolpus accompanied the qusestor in a military capacity, but formed one 
of his " cohors " or personal retinue ;' and yet " stipendium," in the sense of compensa- 
tion, wages, salary, is, as far as I know, exclusively applied to soldiers. The question 
naturally arises. Were such personal attendants — " comites," as Horace calls them — 
treated and paid as a part of the military staff of the magistrate 1 

29. C. 88. 5 : " Verum ut ad plastas convertar." The remarks previously made on 
Petronius's criticisms of paintings, may be equally applied to his criticisms on the 
works of the sculptors Lysippus and Myron. Though brief, they prove that the critic 
has seen of what he speaks. A short statement of the facts in the case will show that 
a contemporary of Augustus, living in Rome, could be acquainted with several works 
of those two artists. 

Lysippus, one of the most distinguished sculptors, was a contemporary of Alexander, 
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according to the statement of Pliny (Nat. Hist. 34. 8. 19. 51): " Lysippus fuit, cum et 
Alexander magnus, item Lysistratus frater ejus," etc. Sillig, in his Catalogus Artificnm 
Cp. 256), expresses the opinion that Lysippus was, at the time of Alexander's death 
(01. 114. 1, 323 B. C), nearly seventy years old. Lysippus was one of the most prolific 
artists, and although the accounts of ancient writers are extremely meagre, Sillig enu- 
merates twenty-four of his works. I shall confine myself to those which were in 
Italy, or, more particularly, in Eome, in and before the time of Augustus. 1. A colos- 
sal statue of Jupiter, at Tarentum, forty cubits high. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus 
(Cunctator) wished, but was not able, to remove it to Eome (c£ Plin. Nat. Hist. 34. 7. 
18. 40). 2. A colossal statue of Hercules, at Tarentum, which Fabius Maximus Cunc- 
tator transported to Rome and placed in the Capitol (cf Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. c), 209 B. C, 
545 U. C. After an interval of more than five hundred years, probably in the reign of 
Constantinus, the statue was transported to Constantinople, and first set up in a ba- 
silica, afterwards in the Hippodrome, and finally destroyed by the Latins. 3. A statue 
of Hercules in a sitting position, in the house of Nonius Vindex, mentioned by Mar- 
tial (9. 44) and Statins (Silv. 4. 6). 4. A group representing the labors of Hercules, 
first erected in Alyzia in Acarnania. Strabo, who lived during the reign of Augustus 
and a part of that of Tiberius, speaking of the town Alyzia and of the temple of 
Hercules, says (10. 2. 22) : 'Ef avrov 'HpaK\eov<} affXov^, epya AvcriTnrov, fierrjveyKev eh 'Pa>/ir)v 
Twv riyefiovcDv Tt?, "jrapa tottov Keifievov; Sia ttjv epr^filav. 

Myron, who lived about 01. 87 (430 B. C), nearly a century before Lysippus, al- 
though less prolific, left many works. Of these, several representations of animals were 
in Eome. Augustus placed his group of four oxen in the portico of the temple of the 
Palatine Apollo as early as 28 B. C. (726 U. C), when he dedicated that temple. We 
have the following account in Strabo (14. 1. 14) of a group of Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Hercules, originally placed in Samos, removed by Antonius, and in part restored by 
Augustus : *ilv rpia Mvprnvof epya KoXoaa-iKa ISpv/ieva eirl fiia^ ^daecoi ' a ype fiev 'Avtwvio';, 
avedr}Ke he iroKtv 6 ^e^acrro^ Kalaap e^s rrjv avrrjv ^dcriv ra Bvo, rriv AOrjvav Koi rov 'HpaKKea' 
Tov Be Ala eh to KairejuyKiov fierrjveyKe, KaTa<TKevaaa<i avrw vataKov. Besides this statue of 
Jupiter, and one of Hercules near the Circus Maximus in the temple of Pompeius 
Magnus, in the eleventh region of the city, I am not aware that any other image by 
the hand of Myron, of man or god, was in Rome, unless it be the statue of Hercules, 
the property of Heius of Messana, which Verres carried off,* or the statue of Apollo, 

* Cf. Cic. in Verr. 4. 3. 5 : " Verum ut ad illud sacrarium redeam, signum erat hoc, quod dice, Cu- 
pidinis e marmore ; ex altera parte Hercules, egregie factus ex acre. Is dicebatur esse Myronis, ut opinor ; 
et certe." 
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formerly in the temple of ^sculapius at Agrigentum, which was likewise taken away 
by Verres.* 

30. C. 89. 2 : " Jam decimo," etc. A very indifferent poetical description of the Tro- 
jan War, the fate of Laocoon and his children, and of the taking of Troy, in iambic 
trimeters. Poems like this, or like the longer one on the Civil War occupying chap- 
ters 119-124, were probably made in the schools by hundreds, and while most of them 
were imitations, generally very unsuccessful ones, of Virgil and other poets of acknowl- 
edged worth, it appears absurd to look upon them as satires of the works of known 
poets. A few expressions are clever, such as (in v. 10) "in voto latent"; many are 
remarkable for that affected pointedness characterizing many poets of the Augustan 
age, and the period immediately succeeding it, such as (v. 2*7) " Ibat juventus capta, 
dum Trojam capit." 

31. C. 118. 6: "Ecce, belli civilis ingens opus quisquis attigerit, nisi plenus Uteris, 
sub onere labetur." It is quite natural that the reader should, at the mention of the 
"Bellum Civile," at once be reminded of Lucan, the only Eoman poet whose work 
has come down to us among those — probably not a few — who selected this theme. 
Many scholars, both of earlier and later times, yielded to this first impression; and 
some, as I shall show in the case of Dousa, expressed their conviction, with more zeal 
than discretion, that Petronius in this passage alludes to Lucan. This impression is 
apparently strengthened by a comparison of the words immediately following, — " Non 
enim res gestae versibus comprehendendae sunt, quod longe melius historici faciunt ; sed 
per ambages deorumque ministeria et fabulosum sententiarum tormentum praecipitan- 
dus est liber spiritus, ut potius furentis animi vaticinatio appareat quam religiosae 
orationis sub testibus fides," — with the opinion Avhich QuintUian expresses of Lucan 
(10. 1. 90) : " Lucanus ardens et concitatus et sententiis clarissimus et, ut dicam, 
quod sentio, magis oratoribus quam poetis annumerandus." But this corroboration of 
the opinion of Eumolpus by that of QuintUian is apparent only ; for it will at once be 
perceived, that while Eumolpus calls the poets whom he censures historians rather 
than poets, Quintilian is tempted to class Lucan among the orators rather than the 
poets. 

Among the older scholars who adopted the view that Petronius referred in this pas- 
sage to Lucan, one of the ablest, as well as most extravagant, is Dousa. He says, in 
his Praecidanea (lib. 2. c. 12): "Aut frustra sum ego, aut ad Lucanum poetam, notissi- 

* Cf. Cic. in Verr. 4. 43 : " Agrigenti nonne ejusdem P. Scipionis monumentum, signum Apollinis pul- 
cherrimum, cujus in femore literulis minutis argenteis nomen Myronis erat inscriptum, ex Aesculapii religio- 
sissimo fano sustulisti .' " 

VOL. VI. NEW SERIES. 15 
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mum ilium civilium bellorum corapositorem, trahendum banc digressionem, qua satyrice 
ejusdem Pharsaliam perstringit noster; dva/Met quidem et quasi ex traverse, verum ita 
tamen, ut eum ipsum yeluti digito indicare videatur." He goes then so far as to say : 
" Et (si mei arbitrii res fuat) unam mehercule a Petronio Eumolpicam Trojae Halosin 
aut banc ipsam potius vere poeticam belli civUis vaticinationem multo mavelim mibi 

' Quam vel trecenta Cordubensis illius 
Pharsalicorutn versuum volutnina.' " 

And after quoting tbe opinion of Quintilian that Lucan is to be numbered among the 
orators rather than the poets, he continues : " Utut est, avy-^ovot certe Lucanus ac 
Petronius noster, indidemque fortasse in contentione studiorum communium aliquanta 
aemulationis siraultas." 

It is not necessary to point out the extravagance of Dousa in the above passage, by 
which he conclusively proves his incompetency of judging of the relative poetical 
merits of Lucan and Petronius. Let us for one moment look how far his opinion is, 
in a chronological point of view, probable. Dousa belongs to those who take it for 
granted that Petronius is the Petronius mentioned in Tacit. Ann. 16. 18 and foil. In 
consideration of the change which the opinion of Lucan with regard to the character 
of Nero underwent, — since in the first three books of the Pharsalia he speaks in terms 
of high praise of the emperor, but in the remaining seven he does not conceal his hatred 
and abhorrence, — it is generally acknowledged to be highly probable, if not certain, 
that the Pharsalia was not, and in fact could not with safety be, published in the life- 
time of Lucan. This view is not a little strengthened by the fact that the poem is 
incomplete, probably for no other reason than because death overtook Lucan before 
he could finish it. The same considerations which rendered it unsafe for Lucan to 
publish his poem, even if it had been completed, would deter any of his friends and 
admirers from doing so before the death of the tyrant, which occurred three years after 
that of the poet. Under these circumstances, it is next to impossible that the Petro- 
nius of Tacitus, who died one year after Lucan and two before Nero, could have been 
acquainted with this work of Lucan, unless we suppose an intimacy to have existed 
between the two men, of which we have no evidence, and which would certainly be at 
variance with the unfriendly intention, which Dousa and those who share his opinion 
attribute to Petronius, of pointing out the radical defect of Lucan's poem, and of show- 
ing in his own production how that subject should be treated. 

While many of the commentators of Petronius share the opinion of Dousa, that 
Petronius alludes in this passage to the Pharsalia of Lucan, — without expressing it, 
however, in so extravagant terms, — some do not. Gonsalius de Salas, for example, 
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although he agrees with Dousa, that Petronius is the Petronius of Tacitus, does not 
in this passage find an attack on Lucan. He says, in his In T. Petronii Arbitri Satyri- 
con Commenta,* in language more distinguished for good sense than good Latinity: 
" Meram igitur historiara canere eoque ordine res, quo gestae sunt, describere, a poetae 
omnino esse munere alienum, edocet in praesentia Petronius et latins in I Iliad. Eusta- 
thius, quem vide. Minime vero innuit Arbiter, quod poema ex historia non sit con- 
ficiendum; tale namque delirium in mentem hominis eruditissimi cadere non potuit, 
cum nemo nesciat omnibus epicis poetis res gestas sive historiam esse pro argumento. 
Quod et tragicis commune quoque est. Unde poeta ab Scaligero patre adsertus Luca- 
nus vindicatusque ab nugatorum calumniis, grammaticorum objicientium videlicet, 
ilium historiam conscripsisse non poema. Ipsummet itidem volunt hie Arbitrum sugil- 
lare, conarique ideo de sacris Musarum adscensuque difficilibus sedibus ilium, invito 
tamen Apolline, deturbare. Equidem autem prorsus ignore, uti Pharsaliae scriptori 
convenire potessit rigida sane aliasque erudita isthaec Petronii declamatio. Scriptori, 
inquam, qui eximia cum esset eruditione insigniter instructus, spiritu insuper termaxi- 
mo, sive, ut ille aliter, plusquam poetico, bellum illud funestissimum scribere adgressus 
est. Itaque ego potius existimo, magno ipsum in pretio fuisse nostro Petronio, prae- 
sertim cum neque antiquius habuerit quidquam, quam eum scilicet, turn rebus tum 
verbis, penitus toto in proximo poematio imitari, uti ex sequenti haud nimis adcurata 
conlatione liquido patefiet." 

Studer neither adopts nor rejects the vievr of Dousa, but expresses himself doubt- 
ingly. Adverting to the epic poems, the " Trojae Halosis" and the "Bellum Civile," 
he says (p. 85): "It is not quite clear whether the satirist, by putting them in the 
mouth of an old, half-insane poet, Eumolpus, intended to parody the faults and foibles 
of his poetic contemporaries, or seriously believed that he was furnishing something 
better than they whose defects he, theoretically indeed, pointed out with clearness, but 
did not escape in his own attempts." 

I have above conceded that it is quite natural for the reader of the passage under 
consideration to think at once of Lucan as the object of Eumolpus's criticism, and 
spoken of those who, carried away by this first impression, have endeavored to main- 
tain their opinion of this relation of the Pharsalia of Lucan and the " Carmen Civile" 
of Petronius. But if we enter upon a closer examination and comparison of the two 
productions which, according to Dousa and his followers' theory, must be compared, 
the result at which we shall arrive will be a very different one. One difference, impor- 
tant although merely external, at once presents itself; it is the extent of the two works. 

* Burmann's edit., Vol. II. p. 231. 
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The poem of Eumolpus contains less than three hundred* lines; while that of Lucan, 
even in the incomplete condition in which it has come down to us, contains above 
eight thousand. This difference of size indicates such a difference of plan and scope 
of the two works, and necessarily implies such a difference in the treatment of the 
subject, that from this point of view alone a comparison of the two appears almost 
an absurdity. Supposing the general character of the Pharsalia of Lucan, and the 
mode of his treatment of the subject, to be familiar to the reader, I shall confine myself 
here to a brief account of the poem of Eumolpus. It opens with a rapid sketch of the 
moral condition of the Roman people, the restlessness of avarice, the eagerness of pos- 
sessing distant lands, the importation of foreign animals for the purpose of exhibiting 
them at the combats of the arena, the appearance and development of unnatural lusts 
leading to a perversion of nature itself, the excess in eating and drinking, the venality 
of the people in the exercise of their political power, the increasing abuse of usury, 
and points out that, in this state, the people looked upon war as their only rescue. 
The leaders themselves, Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar, are mentioned as the victims of 
the war, destined to fall in different distant parts of the empire. Pluto is introduced 
addressing Fate, and calling upon her to do her work, saying that Rome, no longer 
able to endure herself, must perish. Fate replies, saying that his desires shall be grati- 
fied, — the power which she herself has reared is to perish ; and urges Pluto to prepare 
for the reception in his realm of the multitudes which are to fall in the coming battles 
which she foretells. Then follows a description of the signs and portents revealing the 
anger of the Gods. Csesar is next introduced, commencing the war and his march 
over the Alps ; when he reaches the summit, he addresses the soldiers, justifying his 
undertaking, and throwing the blame upon his opponents. The appearance of a bird 
is received as a happy omen. Then follows a description of the laborious descent from 
the Alps, which is unable to stay Caesar. In the mean time. Rumor, moving with 
mysterious rapidity, reaches Rome, and creates a general consternation ; all are ready to 
flee, — they only differ as to the mode. The flight from Rome is described, in which 
even the consuls and Pompey himself join. The Gods themselves leave their abodes. 
Among them Discord appears, exhorting the raging nations to war, and calling upon 
Caesar to complete his work and hasten to the slaughter in the fields of Thessaly. The 
poem then closes with the declaration, that all which Discord commanded was done on 

earth : 

" Factum est in terris, quidquid Discordia jussit." 

This is the poem of Eumolpus, in two hundred and ninety-five lines, on the Civil 

* Two hundred and ninety-five. 
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War. It is a brief sketch, and if its admirers insist upon it I am even willing to call 
it a clever sketch, of the subject ; but to compare this mere sketch with the long and 
elaborate work of Lucan, appears to me like comparing the epitomes preceding the 
single books in Livy's inimitable work with that work itself, and to say that they are 
free from that poetic and rhetorical ornament in which the work itself abounds, — that 
they are more strictly historical. And what assurance have we, granting every merit 
to the sketch which its admirers claim, that, if Eumolpus had attempted to fill up and 
complete it, it would not have been a miserable failure, not worthy to be mentioned in 
the same breath with Lucan's Pharsalia 1 

But even if we overlook the inherent difiiculty of comparing two works so different 
in extent and size, and actually make an attempt at a comparison of the production of 
Eumolpus with the Pharsalia of Lucan, numerous and glaring as are the defects of the 
latter, we look in vain for the excellences which must exist in the poem of Eumolpus 
in order to justify the hypothesis that he wished, by contrast, to exhibit the short- 
comings of Lucan. It is impossible that the work of Lucan, so full of beauty with all 
its defects of plan and detail, can, in the opinion of an impartial and qualified reader, 
suffer by a comparison with the production of Eumolpus. And yet, if Petronius, 
according to this hypothesis, wished to ridicule Lucan, and expose his deficiencies by 
contrasting them with a better specimen, how can we reconcile his selecting so imperfect 
a production with his acknowledged character as a man of rare culture and refined taste ? 

The same propensity to which I have been obliged to advert in other instances — 
I mean the propensity which finds everywhere in the work of Petronius satires upon 
individuals, which sees in Trimalchio a satire on Nero, and similar absurdities, and 
which has done so much to prevent a correct understanding and full appreciation of the 
excellences and spirit of Petronius — has been at work here. I consider the work of 
Petronius a picture of the manners and life of his time, painted with unrivalled fidelity 
and skill. He may have, he undoubtedly has, borrowed single traits and circumstances 
from living individuals and current events, but the whole of his personages and their 
adventures is the author's creation. Whencesoever the single particles of the material 
may have been derived, they have been moulded, by the creative genius of the author, 
into new, original, and harmonious forms, and the attempt of tracing any one of these 
particles to an historical person or event is not only an idle and bootless undertaking, 
but one which is calculated to pervert the point of view from which the author's crea- 
tion should be seen. 

These remarks suggest, in my opinion, the key to a correct interpretation of the 
object of Petronius in introducing the poem of Eumolpus on the CivU War. We 
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know from undoubted authority, from Horace and Juvenal,* how much time and labor 
were bestowed, ia and out of the schools of the grammarians and rhetoricians, by per- 
sons of all ages, upon poetic as well as oratorical compositions, either for the modest 
purpose of self-improvement, or because they supposed themselves to be capable of 
charming a larger circle by their talent. It is natural, and can be illustrated by the 
history of poetry of almost all nations, that certain classes of subjects, as well as cer- 
tain modes of treating them, prevailed at certain times. We have several proofs that, 
soon after the commencement of the imperial period, not only the historical epos in 
general (which, by the way, was not an invention of the Romans, but originated with 
the Alexandrine school, and was thence transplanted to Rome) was cultivated with 
much zeal; but more especially subjects belonging to Roman history, and among them 
the all-important subject of the Civil Wars, were chosen with marked preference. 
While we have thus, among the poets of this period, C. Valerius Flaccus, the author of 
the Argonautica, and P. Papinius Statins, the author of the Thebais, we have also the 
Punica of C. Silius Italicus, and, besides the sketch of Eumolpus, the Pharsalia of 
Lucan. From the few works still remaining, we may infer how prolific the muse of 
the schools was in poems on national subjects, and more especially on the Civil War. 
It is this class of poets whose productions and defects Eumolpus criticises, and not 
those of an individual poet. I am convinced that we misapprehend the object of our 
author in this as in almost every other instance, if we look for individual originals of 
his representations. Single features may be recognized in individuals, but the whole is 
the production of the author, who, gathering his materials wherever he finds them, with 
a tact and penetration which a consummate knowledge of human nature alone can give, 
forms of them creations which bear the stamp of truth and reality, but are not portraits 
of individuals. 

* Horat. Serm. 1. 10. 36 : 

" Turgidus Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, dumque 
Defingit Eheni luteum caput, haec ego ludo. 
Quae nee in aede sonent certantia judice Tarpa, 
Nee redeant iterum atque iterum spectanda theatris." 



Juven. Sat. 1. 1 ; 



" Semper ego auditor tantum .? nunquamne reponam 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ? 
Impune ergo mihi cantaverit ille togatas, 
Hie elegos ? impune diem consumpserit ingens 
Telephus aut summi plena jam margine libri 
Scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes .' " 
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It cannot escape the careful and competent reader of the productions of Eumolpus, 
when he compares this poem on the Civil War, and the shorter one on the Taking of 
Troy, with the story of the Widow of Ephesus, that his prose is far better than his 
poetry. The former, although not free from some blemishes of affectation, is, on the 
whole, a fine specimen of graceful, easy, sportive narrative, while the poetic effusions 
do not rise above mediocrity, if they reach it. Eumolpus, as a rhetorician and critic, 
has very sound notions on literature, and on poetry in particular, and states them in a 
clear and forcible manner ; but when he attempts to illustrate them by poetic produc- 
tions of his own, he fails lamentably. If Petronius, who proves himself throughout 
his work a man of uncommon culture and taste, wished to ridicule Lucan, and show 
his short-comings, he surely would not have selected the production of so poor a poet- 
aster as Eumolpus. Eumolpus is the representative of a class of persons, numerous at 
the time, who, by dint of careful application, and, in many cases, aided by natural ability, 
acquired an acuteness of criticism and a facility of composition which they too readily 
mistook for productive power. Some of them perceived clearly enough the defects of 
the poets of the time, but were unable to supplant their productions by better ones. 

The passage under consideration is of considerable importance. While it cannot, 
indeed, be quoted as establishing, in itself, the age of Petronius, I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in showing that it is not only not an allusion to Lucan, but, rightly inter- 
preted, refers to certain abuses in literature, precisely like those which we know, from 
various other sources, to have prevailed as early as the times of Augustus, and even 
earlier. So far, then, as this passage is concerned, there are strong reasons why we 
should place Petronius in the age of Augustus. 

32. C. 126. 7: "Usque ab orchestra quatuordecim transUit, et in extrema plebe 
quaerit, quod diligat." The passage alludes to the regulation of the seats in the thea- 
tres, and the evident meaning is, that Circe, prompted by her lust, and disregarding all 
social distinctions, while taking no notice of the higher classes, — senators and knights, 
— seeks the companions of her pleasures among the lowest portion of the people. 

A brief review of the Homan legislation on the subject of theatrical arrangements 
will enable us to judge whether this passage throws any, and what, light on the ques- 
tion under consideration as to the age of our author. It must, in the first place, be 
observed that the term " quatuordecim," wherever it occurs, relates to the theatres, the 
places for dramatic representations, and not to. the circus or amphitheatre. Dramatic 
representations were, in Rome, of much later date than those of the circus and amphi- 
theatre, and for some time after their introduction no provision was made for seating 
the spectators. But the senators, even in this early period, were furnished with a sep- 
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arate place in the orchestra (194 B. C, 560 U. C, — fifty years before the probable in- 
troduction of seats throughout the theatre). Cf. Liv. 34. 44: "Creati censores Sex. 
Aelius Paetus et C. Cornelius Cethegus principem senatus P. Scipionem consulem, quem 
et priores censores legerant, legerunt ; — Gratiam quoque ingentem apud eum ordinem 
pepererunt, quod ludis Romanis aedilibus curulibus imperarunt, ut loca senatoria secer- 
nerent a populo ; nam antea in promiscuo spectabant." This arrangement, like every 
innovation, gave rise to various remarks. Cf. Liv. 34. 54: "Horum aedilium ludos 
Romanes primum senatus a populo secretus spectavit, praebuitque sermones, sicut omnis 
novitas solet," etc. Cf. Cic. de Harusp. Eesp. 12; "Nam quid ego deillis ludis loquar, 
quos in Palatio nostri majores ante templum in ipso matris magnae conspectu Megalen- 
sibus fieri celebrarique voluerunt ? qui sunt more institutisque maxime casti solemnes 
religiosi; quibus ludis primum ante populi consessum senatui locum P. Africanus 
iterum consul ille major dedit, ut eos ludos haec lues impura polluerit." * 

The next step in providing for the convenience, as well as the amusement, of all the 
spectators, was the erection of temporary seats (" subitarii gradus "). When this was 
first done I am not able to state ; most probably by L. Mummius, when, at his triumph 
after the taking of Corinth (146 B. C, 608 U. C), he caused Greek dramas to be per- 
formed by Greek actors. Cf Tacit. Annal. 14. 21 : " Majores quoque non abhorruisse 
spectaculorum oblectamentis pro fortuna, quae tum erat ; eoque a Tuscis accitos histri- 
ones, a Thuriis equorum certamina ; et possessa Achaia Asiaque ludos curatius editos ; 
nee quemquam Romae honesto loco ortum ad theatrales artes degeneravisse, ducentis 
jam annis a L. Mummii triumpho, qui primus id genus spectaculi [that is, ludos Grae- 
cos] in urbe praebuerit." An unsuccessful attempt to erect a permanent theatre with 
permanent seats had a few years previously been made (155 B. C, 599 U. C). Cf Veil. 
Paterc. 1. 15. 3 : " Auximum autem in Picenum abhinc annos centum octoginta septem 
ante triennium quam Cassius censor a Lupercali in Palatium versus theatrum facere 
instituit, cui in emoliendo eo-f eximia civitatis severitas et consul Scipio restitere." 
Liv. Epit. 48 : " Quum locatum a censoribus theatrum exstrueretur, P. Cornelio Nasica 
auctore tamquam inutile et nociturum publicis moribus ex senatus consulto destructum 
est, populusque aliquamdiu stans ludos spectavit." The second and intermediate con- 
dition of the theatre — the stage, as well as the seats of the spectators (" subitarii gra- 
dus "), being temporary structures erected for special occasions — continued for nearly 
a century, untU Cneius Pompey erected a permanent theatre (55 B. C, 699 U. C). Cf. 
Tacit. Annal. 14. 20 : " Quippe erant, qui Cn. quoque Pompeium incusatum a seniori- 

* There is an able note to this passage by Klotz, in his edition of Cicero's Orations. 
+ Kiguez reads " in eo moliendo." 
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bus ferrent, quod mansuram theatri sedem posuisset ; nam antea subitariis gradibus et 
scena in tempus structa ludos edi solitos ; vel si vetustiora repetas, stantem populum 
spectavisse, ne, si consideret, theatro dies totos ignavia continuaret." 

But before tbis point of permanent theatres was reached, an important measure, 
regulating the arrangements within the theatre, was adopted, the provisions of which 
remained, with slight fluctuations, in force throughout the republican period, and 
reached far into the times of the empire. I refer, of course, to the important " lex 
Koscia theatralis," which was carried, 67 B. C. (687 U. C), by the tribune L. Eoscius 
Otho, by which the first fourteen rows of seats, immediately behind the orchestra, — 
the place granted to the senators, — were assigned to the knights ; not the ancient 
"equites" who served " equo publico," but the " ordo equester " as constituted by the 
"lex Sempronia judiciaria." C£ Liv. Epit. 99: "L. Eoscius tribunus plebis legem 
tulit, ut equitibus Eomanis in theatro quatuordecim gradus proximi adsignarentur." 
Cic. pro Murena, 19 : " L. Otho, vir fortis, meus necessarius, equestri ordini restituit 
non solum dignitatem sed etiam voluptatem. Itaque lex haec, quae ad ludos pertinet, 
est omnium gratissima, quod honestissimo ordini cum splendore fructus quoque jucun- 
ditatis est restitutus." Horat. Epod. 4. 15 : 

" Sedilibus magnus in primis eques 
Othone contempto sedet." 

Horat. Epist. 1. 1. 62: 

" Roscia, die sodes, melior lex an puerorum est 
Naenia, quae regnum recte facientibus offert." 

Veil. Pat. 2. 32 : " Et Otho Eoscius lege sua equitibiis in theatro loca restituit." Plin. 
Nat. Hist. 7. 30. 116: "Te [Cicero] suadente Eoscio theatralis auctori legis ignoverunt 
notatasque se [sc. tribus] discrimine sedis aequo animo tulerunt." Dio Cass. 36. 25 : 

Ea-r]veyKe fiev ovv km 6 'PcocTKioi vofxov, ia-i^veyKe Be koI 6 raCo<i MaXKio<s [Maj//Xto?l, ore eBrjfidp- 
j^ijo-ev • aXX, eKelvoi fiev (^Ta<; yap twp m-ireav rat ev rot? Oedrpott eSpat aKpi^wt diro rwv dXKwv 
d^wpicre^ koI eiraivov eir avrm eXa^ev. Plut. Cic. 13 : AelypM S' avrov rrjt Trepl top Xdyov 
)(apiTO<; Kat, to irepi ra? deat ev r^ vrrareia yevop-evov ' twv yap 'nnrtKwv Trporepov ev rots Oedrpoit 
avap,e(MyfMevoL>v rotf TroWot?, xai, fj,era tov Brjfiov 0eeo/iev(ov, w? erv^e, irpoorot BieKpivev em. Ti/My 
Tovi nnreat aire tS>v aWcov ttoXituv MdpK6t[)^ "Odwv <TTpaT7]yS)v\X\ koI Bie'vei/iev iBlav eKeivoit 
6eav, rjv ere km vvv e^aiperov e'^ovcn. Tovro Trpot dripiav 6 Bfjp.o<s eXaySe, Koi ^avevTOt ev dedTpto 

OOcovot e<pv^pi^ci)V ea-vpiTTev, ol Be linreh vireka^ov Kpora tov dvBpa Xo/iTrpo)?. AvOit S' 6 Br)p,ot 
eirereive tov crvpiyp,ov, eir eKeivot tov KpoTOV, Ek Be tovtov TpaTr6p,evoi irpot aXXTjXou? e^p^vTO 
XotSoptat?, Kai, TO Oearpov aK0<rp,ia xaTel'^ev. 'JSTret B' 6 KiKepav r^Ke irvGop.evo'i koI tov Brjp,ov 
eKKaXeaat Trpot to Trjt Evvovt lepov, e-jreTifirjcje kuI irapyvecrev, direXOovret avOit eU to OeuTpov 
VOL. VI. NEW SERIES. 16 
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expoTOVV Tov ''Odava Xafiirpo)';, koI tt/so? tov<s l-mrea'; a/jiiXKav eiroiovvro -jrepi Ti/Map kui, Bo^rji toxj 
avhpo%. 

It is, for my purpose, unnecessary to enter upon a consideration of the disputed 
point, whether the " lex Roscia theatralis " established a new privilege, as the brothers 
Stockmann (in their dissertation De Legihus Roman. Theatral), and W. A. Becker 
(in his Handbuch der Rb'mischen Alterthiimer), and some others, maintain ; or whether 
it revived a previously existing right, — a view strongly favored by the language in 
the above-quoted passages of Cicero pro Murena ("restituit" and "restitutus") and 
of Vellejus Paterculus, and maintained by Ph. E. Hutschke (in his Verfassung des 
Konigs Servius TuUius, p. 361) and Zumpt (in his paper on Eoman Knights, p. 94). 
'The fact that this privilege of the Knights was recognized by the "lex Roscia" is for 
my purpose sufficient. 

The " lex Julia theatralis " — one of the large number of laws which Julius Csesar 
enacted during the last two years of his life (after 46 B. C, 708 U. C), when he had 
finally established his supreme power — was probably nothing else than a re-enactment 
of the " lex Eoscia." It is incidentally mentioned by Pliny in his historical sketch of 
the use of rings among the Romans (Nat. Hist. 33. 2. 32) : " Hac de causa constitutum, 
ne cui jus [sc. annuli] esset, nisi qui ingenuus ipse, patre, avo paterno HS CCCC cen- 
sus fuisset et lege Julia theatrali in quatuordecim ordinibus sedisset." 

A change, although of no great importance, was made in the law under Augustus. 
The "ordo equester," to which the "lex Roscia," and of course the "lex Julia" also, 
had reference, being based upon a property qualification, and forming thus a moneyed 
aristocracy, " decoctores " — that is, persons who had squandered the whole or so much 
of their estate that the remainder fell short of the " census equester" — were excluded 
from the privilege of occupying a seat in the " quatuordecim," and had another place 
assigned to them. Cf Cic. Phil. 2. 18 : " Tenesque memoria praetextatum te deco- 
xisse "? Patris, inquies, ista culpa est. Concede. Etenim est pietatis plena defensio. 
Illud tamen audaciae tuae, quod sedisti in quatuordecim ordinibus, cum esset lege 
Roscia decoctoribus certus locus constitutus, quamvis quis fortunae vitio non suo de- 
coxisset." Juven. 3. 152: 

" Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod ridicules homines facit. Exeat, inquit, 
Si pudor est, et de pulvino surgat equestri, 
Cujus res legi non sufficit, et sedeant hie 
Lenonum pueri quocunque in fornice nati ; 
Hie plaudat nitidi praeconis filius inter 
Pinnirapi cultos juvenes juvenesque lanistae. 
Sie libitum vano, qui nos distinxit, Othoni." 
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A passage in Suetonius (Octav. 40) shows that, because many knights, reduced by the 
civil wars in their circumstances, did not dare through fear of the law to occupy a seat 
in the " quatuordecim," Augustus interpreted the law in such a manner as not to apply 
to all of them : " Cum autem plerique equitum attrito bellis ciyilibus patrimonio 
spectare ludos e quatuordecim non auderent metu poenae theatralis, pronunciavit non 
teneri ea, quibus ipsis parentibusve equester census nunquam fuisset." It does not 
appear whether this interpretation of Augustus, which was intended to relieve those 
who owed their poverty to no fault of theirs or their parents from undeserved humilia- 
tion, remained long in force. 

The last legislative action on the subject mentioned by historians is that of the 
Emperor Domitian (from 81 to 96 A. D.) mentioned by Suetonius (Domit. 8) : " Sus- 
cepta morum correctione licentiam theatralem promiscue in equite spectandi inhibuit." 
This very passage proves the tendency to disregard the provisions of the " lex Koscia " ; 
and considering the condition of the empire, the growing disorganization, both external 
and internal, it is highly probable that this act of Domitian's was the last effort 
on the part of the government to sustain them. The latest mention of the law, so far 
as I know, is in Juvenal (14. 322): 

" Acribus exemplis videor te claudere ; misce 
Ergo aliquid nostris de moribus ; effice summam, 
Bis septem ordinibus quam lex dignatur Othonis." 

If we adopt the view of Francke,* who places Juvenal's death, in his eighty-second 
year, 121 A. D. (874 U. C), we know the limit beyond which no mention is made of 
the " lex Roscia," even supposing that the fourteenth Satire was written towards the 
close of the poet's life. 

This brief sketch of the " lex Eoscia," from its origin to the last mention of it in the 
fourteenth Satire of Juvenal, is sufficient to convince the reader that the above passage 
of our author affords little or no aid in determining the limit of time after which 
the composition of Petronius's work cannot be placed. This opinion is strengthened 
by another consideration which should not be overlooked; namely, that the phrase 
" usque ab orchestra quatuordecim transilire " — although originating in the peculiar 
custom established by the " lex Roscia," according to which the senators occupied in 
the theatre the space immediately in front of the stage, the knights the space imme- 
diately in the rear of the senators, and the people the rest of the theatre to the extreme 
hindmost seats — naturally acquired a wider signification, and meant from the highest 
to the lowest of the people, and might, in this extended signification, be and remain 

* J. Valent. Franckii Examen criticum D. Junii Juvenalis Vitae. 
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in use long after the custom to which it owed its birth had disappeared. If other ir- 
refutable arguments should force us to place Petronius long after the death of Juvenal, 
and in a time when the "lex Roscia" with its amendments had fallen into disuse, the 
above passage would have little or no effect to impugn such a conclusion. But, on 
the other hand, it must also be conceded that this passage contains nothing which 
would prevent the adoption of the earliest possible period as that in which Petronius 
lived and wrote. 

In collecting the passages which have been examined in the preceding pages, it has 
been my endeavor to omit or wink out of sight none which could possibly have any 
influence upon the decision of the question under consideration. Having no favorite, 
preconceived theory at the time when I entered upon this investigation, but honestly 
desiring to arrive, if possible, at a result satisfactory to my own mind and to that of any 
one capable of weighing and appreciating arguments on which the decision of the 
question must turn, I had no occasion for admitting some and excluding other evi- 
dences. If I have passed over any passage or expression which can throw additional 
light on the subject, it is to be ascribed to ignorance or inadvertence, not to design. 

What, then, is the result of the preceding examination 1 What time is indicated by 
the customs, institutions, persons, and occurrences alluded to in the above passages, as 
the period in which our author, Petronius, lived and composed this work 1 

It will be readily perceived, that among the passages which have been examined 
there are many which refer to customs or institutions prevailing so great a length of 
time that their mention affords no positive a.id in determining a particular point of 
time ; these passages are of negative value only, inasmuch as they contain nothing 
inconsistent with a result based upon other and more definite evidence. Of this kind 
are, for example, the passage in c. 65. 10, mentioning the " Vicesimarii"; c. TO. 10, 
alluding to the "Factio Prasina"; c. 71. 9, concerning golden rings; c. 71. 12, con- 
cerning the " decuriae" ; c. 85. 1, mentioning the province of Asia. 

Of the remaining passages, some go to fix the earliest possible limit, others the latest, 
between which the composition of the book must have taken place. The following 
passages are of the former description, that is, they refer to events or institutions the 
mention of which proves that the composition of the book cannot be placed farther 
back than the time when the event alluded to happened, or the institution mentioned 
was established, and they determine one of the limits of the period during which the 
composition of the book must be placed. 

The mention of the " Augustales " as reorganized by Augustus — a measure which 
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is probably to be assigned to the year 28 B. C. — makes it necessary to place the com- 
position of the book after that year. The title Augustus, mentioned c. 60. 7, proves 
that the book must have been vrritten after the year 27 B. C, when Octavius received 
that title ; and the other title, " pater patriae," mentioned in connection with the pre- 
ceding,- obliges us to place the book after the year 2 B. C, when the honor of this title 
was bestowed upon Augustus. The name Maecenatianus (c. 71. 12) may be considered 
as a strong reason for supposing that the book was written not very long after the year 
8 B. C, when Maecenas died. And finally, the mention of " Vigiles" (c. 78. 7), and 
the manner in which they are mentioned, are conclusive proof that the composition of 
the book belongs after the year 6 A. D., when Augustus organized the institution of 
the Vigiles, and distributed them over the city, for the protection of the different " re- 
giones" into which the city had been divided, for the purpose of a better and more 
efiicient administration of the police of Eome. 

It will be perceived, then, that while the mention of the " Augustales" would not 
oblige us to descend much lower than the year 28 B. C, the mention of the titles 
"Augustus" and "pater patriae," and of the name Maecenatianus, and finally of the 
" Vigiles," compels us to descend to a time after the year 6 A. D. 

The Satyricon contains but one passage which is irreconcilable with this inevitable 
conclusion, and this is that remarkable one in c. 34. 6, " Falernum Opimianum anno- 
rum centum," which, if it really indicates the time of the entertainment of Trimalchio, 
and also of the composition of the book, would clearly give us the year 21 B. C, — 
a time not incompatible with the mention of the Augustales and the title Augustus, 
but quite incompatible with the mention of the title " pater patriae," of the name Maece- 
natianus, and of the Vigiles. This difficulty may be solved in various ways. One is 
suggested by the ingenious interpretation of Burmann, referred to before, that the wine 
had, for a certain occasion, been correctly marked as one hundred years old, but not 
having been used, and coming, by purchase or gift or inheritance, into the possession 
of Trimalchio, he served it up with the same label, although this was no longer a cor- 
rect statement of the wine's age. Another solution of the difficulty is, that, although 
the above passage in c. 34. 6 may indicate the time when the banquet of Trimalchio 
took place or is represented as having taken place, it does not follow that thereby the 
time when the Satyricon was composed is likewise indicated. Whether the book con- 
tains the real adventures of Encolpius, or occurrences which had their origin in the 
imagination of Petronius alone, it must have been written after the adventures happened 
or are represented to have happened, and the interval of time between the actual or 
supposed occrurrence of the events and their description may be longer or shorter ; so 
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that while the banquet of Trimalchio may actually have happened in the year 21 B. C, 
the work of Petronius giving an account of it may have been written twenty-nine years 
or more afterwards ; for this length of time, at least, must have intervened between a 
banquet given 21 B. C. and the composition of a work which mentions the Vigiles. 
Either of these explanations will solve the difficulty presented by the passage c. 34. 6, 
and it is unnecessary to have recourse to other expedients, such as questioning the 
correctness of the text " annorum centum." It will also be readily perceived, that, if 
this circumstance is an impediment to our adopting so early a period as 6 A. D. for the 
composition of the book, it is a still greater impediment to the hypotheses — and they 
are the more numerous — which adopt a later time. 

Having pretty satisfactorily ascertained the year 6 A. D. as the limit beyond which 
we cannot ascend in determining the time of the composition of the Satyricon, it re- 
mains to inquire whether we can ascertain with equal accuracy the limit beyond which 
we cannot descend. It will at once be seen that the evidence on this point is not quite 
so conclusive as on the other ; for it is to a great extent of a negative kind. While the 
mention of a person, event, or institution is conclusive evidence that the work in Avhich 
the mention occurs is posterior to the person, event, or institution mentioned, the fact 
that a certain person, event, or institution is not mentioned is not conclusive evidence 
that the work in question is anterior to that person, event, or institution. But not- 
withstanding this great and inherent difficulty, the evidence which can be adduced is of 
such a nature that we may arrive at a considerable degree of probability. 

Of the passages which have above been examined, the following more especially 
bear on this part of the question. In the discussion on the imperfect education of 
young orators with which the work in its present state commences, the term " forum," 
as the stage on which the orator is to act, occurs several times, c. 1. 2 and c. 4. 4, 
no mention being made of the halls (" basilicae") ; and yet these were in pretty general 
use before the reign of Domitian, who was emperor from 81 to 96 A. D. Considering 
how natural it would have been to mention halls in that connection, if they had been in 
common, if not exclusive use, we may fairly infer that the Satyricon must have been 
written before 81 A. D. 

If what Petronius says (c. 83) concerning the condition of painting be compared 
with the statements of the elder Pliny in his great work, the conclusion suggests itself 
that Petronius wrote before Pliny had completed his work; and inasmuch as Pliny 
finished his production in 77 A. D., we may infer that the Satyricon was written 
before that year. 

From the circumstance that (c. 31. 3) "aqua nivata" is evidently spoken of as a 
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proof of uncommon luxury, and no mention is made of Nero's invention of " aqua 
decocta," we are justified in supposing that Petronius wrote before Nero, who reigned 
from 54 to 68 A. D., or at least before that invention of Nero. 

It is highly probable that the Scaurus mentioned c. 77. 5 is ^Emilius Scaurus, who 
committed suicide in 34 A. D. As he is spoken of in that passage as still living, 
it would follow that the Satyricon was written before the year 34 A. D. 

The circumstance that Trimalchio (in c. 71. 1), while speaking of the manumission 
of several of his slaves by testament, does not allude to the restriction placed upon the 
action of the master by the " lex Furia Caninia," which was enacted in 4 A. D., might 
induce us to place the composition of the Satyricon before that year, were it not that 
this supposition clashes with the positive evidence concerning the " VigUes," which 
were organized by Augustus two years later. The negative evidence that Trimalchio 
does not mention the "lex Furia Caninia" when we should naturally expect that he 
would do so, must yield to the positive evidence establishing that the book was written 
after the organization of the Vigiles, in 6 A. D. 

The result, therefore, of our investigation into the historical evidence is, that there 
is the highest degree of probability that the Satyricon was written some time between 
6 and 34 A. D. ; that is to say, during the last eight years of the reign of Augustus, 
or tbe first twenty-one of that of Tiberius. The probability of this result is strength- 
ened by all those passages considered in the above pages, which, while they afford no 
hint for determining the precise time of the composition of the book, contain nothing 
inconsistent with the result at which we have arrived. For the mention (c. 2. 7) of 
the influence which Asiatic eloquence exercised upon that of the Romans, of "sera" 
(c. 16. 2), of "hiems Gallica" (c. 19. 3), of « cymbalistria" (c. 22. 6), of the "literae 
quadratae" (c. 29. 1), of large landed estates (c. 48. 2 and 3), of the "vicesimarii" (c, 
65. 10), of Virgil's JEneid (c. 68. 4), of the price of slaves (c. 68. 8), of golden rings 
(c. 71. 9), of the name " Maecenatianus," of the " decuriae," and of the amount of 
property inscribed on the sepulchral monument (c. 71. 12), of Menecrates (c. 73. 3), 
of Csesar as heir of Trimalchio's master (c. 76. 2), of the "arena" (c. 81. 3), of the 
province of Asia (c. 85. 1), and of " plastae" (c. 88. 5), is not only not incompatible with 
the result stated above, but several of the circumstances in question are positively favor- 
able to that conclusion, especially the name "Maecenatianus" (c. 71. 12), and the men- 
tion of Caesar as heir of Trimalchio's master (c. 76. 2). The story of malleable glass 
(c. 51), even if it were less apocryphal than Pliny plainly represents it, is not incon- 
sistent with my conclusion. The same is the case with the two poems introduced c. 89 
and 119, — the former on the taking of Troy, the latter on the Civil War, — if they 
are viewed in the light in which I have represented them. 
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If it were necessary or desirable to define my opinion on the subject still more 
precisely than I have done, I should say, that while I am not prepared to deny that the 
book may have been written in the reign of Tiberius previously to the year 34, I am 
inclined to think that the adventures related belong to the time of Augustus. Besides 
the circumstances already mentioned, and a general impression produced by an un- 
biassed perusal of the book, — an impression which is more easily felt than described, 

— I would more especially refer to the political spirit of the humbler dramatis personae, 
a certain sturdy independence marking their sentiments and language (see, for instance, 
the conversation of Ganymedes in c. 44), which lingered yet, at least in the country, 
during the milder autocracy of Augustus, but which was totally crushed out by the 
sterner despotism of Tiberius. But as the object of this branch of the investigation 
is to ascertain by historical evidence, and not by personal impressions, the time of the 
composition of the Satyricon, I am willing to abide by the above-stated result, — that it 
is to be placed between the years 6 and 34 A. D. 

Linguistic Evidence. 

Having finished the examination of the first kind of evidence — the historical — which 
has a bearing on the inquiry as to the age of Petronius, and having stated the result to 
which that examination has led, I now turn to the second, the linguistic evidence. It 
has above (p. 68) been stated, that by linguistic evidence I understand phenomena of 
language, whether consisting- in the use of certain words and expressions and of certain 
grammatical forms and inflections, or in the. structure of the sentences and what is 
more particularly understood by the term style, — which phenomena, when compared 
with the language of writers whose age is known, may aid in obtaining a satisfactory 
answer to the question to what age Petronius belongs. 

In entering upon this inquiry, we meet at the very threshold with a great difficulty, 
arising from the peculiar and singular nature of the Satyricon. It is a imique book ; 
there is not another like it in the whole body of Roman literature, so far as it has been 
preserved. The Metamorphoses of Apulejus, a work with which it may in one respect 
be classed, inasmuch as it is likewise a novel, or prose fiction, is so different in its 
plan and execution, and so peculiar in its language and style, that it affords no aid 
whatever in the solution of our problem. If we attempt to compare the Satyricon 
with works in other departments of literature, — the only comparison that can be made, 

— it is at once apparent that the result must in a great degree be unsatisfactory, for 
the very reason that the works compared belong to different departments of literature, 
each of which has its own rules and laws of composition. 
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But not only are we deprived of the advantage which a comparison of the Satyricon 
with another work of the same kind would afford, but great caution is required in 
comparing different parts of the hook with one another, because it contains, besides the 
narrative of the hero, Encolpius, the sentiments, notions, and language of a variety of 
persons, of both sexes and of all grades of culture and refinement. Some critics, mod- 
ern as well as older ones, when speaking of the language of Petronius, have not care- 
fully enough discriminated between the different portions of the book, charging upon 
Petronius defects of language which evidently belong to the persons introduced by him. 
It would be easy, if it were necessary, to mention instances of this superficial mode of 
proceeding. It is one of the great excellences of the Satyricon, and an excellence 
which Avill at once be noticed by the attentive reader, that the persons introduced are 
drawn consistently and truthfully. The skill and tact displayed by the author in ap- 
prehending and portraying the peculiarities of birth, education, and social position, are 
not limited to the representation of classes, but extend to that of individuals. Each 
one has his own character, and speaks in language in keeping with it. The vain, good- 
natured, purse-proud, ignorant,* and irascible Trimalchio differs in his language quite 
as much as in the other characteristics of his person, mind, and situation, from the sturdy 
Hermeros, — who, though a native of a foreign country, had come in his early youth to 
Italy, and, imbibing the feelings and opinions of an Italian, adopted also the language 
of the native inhabitants, which retains yet much of the raciness and vigor, nay, even 
coarseness, which we find in the language of Plautus, — or from the vulgar, gossiping, 
and superstitious Niceros, as he shows himself in his story of the man-wolf (versipellis). 
But for this very reason, because individuals and their peculiarities are represented, and 
represented with life-like fidelity, their language affords little or no aid in the solution 
of the question concerning the age of the author and his work. It would be necessary 
to ascertain how far the personal character controlled and modified the feelings, views, 
and language of the class to which the individual belongs ; and this again could be 
accomplished only by a careful comparison of the language of these persons with that 
of other persons of the same class and condition. But the materials for such a com- 

• Some of the instances of Trimalchio's ignorance are highly amusing ; for example, the account which 
he gives to his companions of a passage in Homer (c. 59. 3) : " Scitis, inquit, quam fabulam agant > Dio- 
medes et Ganymedes duo fratres fuerunt ; horum soror erat Helena. Agamemnon illam rapuit, et Dianae 
cervam subjecit. Ita nunc Homerus dicit, quemadmodum inter se pugnent Trojani et Parentini. Vicit sci- 
licet, et Iphigeniam, filiam suam, Achilli dedit uxorem ; ob cam rem Ajax insanit, et statim argumentum 
explicabit." 
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parison do not exist; and in consequence of this entire absence of other specimens of 
the language of this class of persons, such a comparison is impossible. 

From these few remarks it will be perceived, that, whatever evidence of language is 
to be found in the work of Petronius tending to throw light on the question of its age, 
it will chiefly, if not exclusively, be found in the narrative of Encolpius, and the con- 
versations and other specimens of language of the more cultivated persons introduced 
into the story, such as Eumolpus, Lycas, Tryphsena, and Circe ; although the value of 
these portions of the book, in this point of view, is again greatly diminished by the fact, 
that either the subjects are different from those treated by standard authors with whom 
we might be induced to compare them, or that the form is a different one. If we com- 
•pare these portions of the Satyricon with any prose writer of the period between Cicero 
and Nero, who is prepared to say how far their subject affected the language of the 
historians Livy, Curtius, and Vellejus, who again are so widely different from one an- 
other, — of the architect Vitruvius, — of the philosopher Seneca, — and what allowance 
is to be made for this circumstance in judging of their language and style "i Again, if we 
make a comparison between these portions of the Satyricon and certain passages in the 
poems of Catullus, Horace, TibuUus, and Ovid, however similar the subjects may be, the 
form of the latter, being poetic, compels us to make so many and great allowances, that 
the result of such a comparison cannot be satisfactory. But however unpromising the 
prospect may be in entering upon an examination of the language of Petronius for the 
purpose of ascertainipg from it the age of the author, the work has to be done ; and if 
it does not result in a positive answer to the question when the Satyricon was written, 
it may at least in a negative, by proving that the language is not at variance with, 
and furnishes no ground for opposing, the result of the above examination of the his- 
torical evidence. 

While it must be conceded that the specimens of language of the humbler dramatis 
personae in the Satyricon throw but little light on the question of the age of the writer, 
they should not be entirely overlooked even in this point of view. I shall make the 
beginning with their grammatical peculiarities. 

Trimalchio uses, c. 39. 5, coelus for caelum, and cornum for cornu; c. 47. 4, Jovis for 
Jupiter; c. 51. 3, vasum for vas ; c. 59. 1, sanguen for sanguis ; c. 61. 2, suavius esse 
for suavis esse ; c. 63. 3, margaritwn for margarita ; c. 63. 4, strigae for striges ; c. 71. 1, 
lactem for lac, and mains fatus for malum fatum (see c. 77. 2, fatus meus) ; c. 75. 8, 
quisquilia for quisquiliae ; c. 76. 5, gusti fov gustui ; c. 75. 10, candelabrus for candela- 
brum; — c. 47. 4, pudeatur for pudeat ; c. 48. 4:, fastiditum for fastidivisse ; c. 51. 3, 
pote for potest ; c, 63. 8, amplexaret for amplexaretur ; c. 64. 2, delectaris for delectus ; 
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c. 69. 2, defraudit for defraudat ; c. 71. 10, faciatur iox fiat ; c. 74. 14, somniatur for 
somniat, and domata for domita ; c. 75. B,frumscaris for fruaris ; c. 76. 9,foenerare for 
foenerari ; c. 77. 5, mavoluit for maluit ; — c. 47. 4, we Jbw's for ne Jovis quidem (see 
c. 9. 6, ne spiritus for tie spiritus quidem, Encolpius) ; c. 50. 7, quid dixero for quod 
dixero ; c. 51. 6, quia enim for quia ; c. 63. 9, pZws setae for ma^^s setae ; c. 76. 3, com- 
#ra aurum for «Mro contra; c. 77. 5, e# for atqui ; — c. 33. 5, si sorbilia sunt for sint ; 
c. 34. 10, postquam auferet for abstulerit ; c. 39. 12, ^rae Ma/« sua for jwafo'5 smis ; c. 49. 
4, roca cocum in medio for medium ; c. 51. 2, ^/eaY reporrigere ; c. 52. 3, meum enim 
intelligere for weawe intelligentiam ; c. 63. 9, oportet credatis, and, c. 74. 2, oportet fiat ; 
c. 70. 2, volueris for si volueris; c. 71. 9, ew publico effundere, and sc«s ewi'm, g'wod! epi^- 
?Mm dedi for /we epulum dedisse ; c. 71. 10, yaa'afwr triclinia for faciantur ox fiant ; c. 71. 
11, we effluant vinum ; c. 74. 17, we mortuus quidem lites habeam ; c. 75. 8, nam ego quo- 
que tarn fui, quam vos estis ; c. 76. 3, nemini nihil satis est ; c. 76. 3 and 6, oneravi 
vinum; c. 76. 5, tamquam nihil facti, a Grecism, w? ju.rjBevoi yeyevrjfievov; c. 76. 10, no- 
lente me . . . exoravit ; c. 77. 1, felix in amicos for in amicis. 

Seleucus, one of Trimalchio's guests, uses, c. 42. 5, malus fatus for malum fatum ; 
— c. 42. 2, fui in funus ; c. 42, 3, tarn bonus Chrt/santhus ; c. 42. 7, nemini nihil boni 
facere oportet for nemini quidquam boni facere oportet. Phileros, another of the guests, 
uses, c. 43. 6, frunitus est for fruitus est, and, c. 43. 1, tile habet, quod sibi debebatur 
for quod ei debebatur. Ganymedes, likewise a guest of Trimalchio, uses, c. 44. 8, sche- 
mas for schemata ; c. 44. 16, fruniscar for fruar ; c. 44. 18, plovebat for pluebat ; and, 
c. 44. 1, quid annonam mordet for mordeat. 

Echion, still another of Trimalchio's guests, uses, c. 45. 3, medius coelus for medium 
coelum ; c. 45. 4, excellente for excellens (used also by Habinnas, c. 66. 3) ; c. 45. 9, 
stigmam fox stigma ; c. 45. 11, nervia for nervos ; c. 46. 1, pauperorum iox pauperum ; 
c. 46. 7, libra rubricata for lihros rubricatos, and usionem for usum ; c. 46. 8, thesau- 
rumiox thesaurus; — c. 45. 7, delectaretur for delectaret; c. 45. 10, vinciturum for vic- 
turum ; c. 46. 1, argutat for argutatur, loquere for loqui, and loquis for loqueris ; — 
c. 45. 10, subolfacio for suboluit mihi ; quod nobis epulum daturus est Mammea for 
nobis epulum daturum esse Mammeam ; c. 46. 1, prae literas for Uteris ; c. 46. 2, te per- 
suadeam for tibi persuadeam ; c. 46. 4, dixi, quod mustela comedit for dixi mustelam 
comedisse. 

Hermeros, one of the same party, uses, c. 57. 8, vasus for vas ; lorus for lorum ; 
c. 57. 10, malisto for megisto ; c. 57. 11, athla for athlon ; c. 58. 2, offla for offula ; 
Jovis for Jupiter ; c. 58. 7, Athana for Athene ; c. 58. 12, vo^pt's for vulpes ; — c. 57. 2, 
convivare for convivari ; c. 57. 3, rideatur for rideat ; c. 57. 8, argutas for argutaris ; 
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— c. 58. 5, nec non cresco; — c. 58. 4, videbo te in publicum ; c. 58. 13, majorem male- 
dicas for majori. 

Niceros, another guest at Trimalchio's banquet, uses, c. 62. 13, bovis for bos; — 
c. 61. 4, ridetur for ridet ; c. 61. 8, fefellitus sum £ov falsus sum; — c. 62. 14, hoc de 
for de hoc; — c. 62. 1, Capuaeexierat for Capua exierat ; c. 62. 2, persuadeo hospitem 
for hospiti ; c. 62. 11, nobis adjutasses for nos. 

Habinnas, the friend and colleague of Trimalchio, at whose banquet he appears un- 
expectedly with his wife. Scintilla, uses, c. 66. 3, excellente for excellens (see c. 45. 4), 
and, c. 66. 4, si aliquid muneris meo vernulae non tulero for nisi quid muneris meo ver- 
nulae tulero. The wife. Scintilla, uses, c. 69. 1, stigmam for stigma, while Fortunata, 
* the wife of Trimalchio, uses, c. 67. 5, est in the sense of licet, — Est te, inquit, videref 

One of Trimalchio's guests, who is not mentioned by name, uses, c. 38. 1, lacte for 
lac; c. 41. 11, balneus for balneum; c. 41. 12, vinus for vinum;^e. 37. 8, argentum 
plus for argenti. 

Bargates, the steward of a buUding, says, c. 96. 7, maledic illam for illi. 

Quartilla, although evidently a woman of education, uses, c. 19. 2, the expression, 
Ideo vetui hodie in hoc deversorio quemquam mortalium admitti for in deversorium. Two 
more persons of a humble rank are to be mentioned; one a farmer, who, c. 116. 4, 
uses the expression O mi hospites for mei ; and the other an old woman, who, c. 131. 7, 
says, Vides, Chrysis mea, vides, quod aliis leporem excitavi for vides me aliis leporem 
excitasse ; and, c. 134. 8, introduces a most irregular anacoluthon: hunc adolescentem, 
quern vides, mala astro natus est. 

If we examine this pretty complete list of grammatical forms, which are more or less 
departures from the established classical usage of the language, we find that, besides 
those which must unhesitatingly be acknowledged as solecisms and vulgarisms, there 
remain a considerable number of antiquated forms, which, no longer in use among the 
cultivated in the age of Cicero, and even earlier, remained still in the mouth of the 
people. 

To the former class belong the following expressions : balneus for balneum, c. 41. 11 ; 
vinus* for vinum, c. 41. 12; excellente for excellens, c. 45. 4 and c. 66. 3; stigmam for 
stigma, c. 45. 9 and c. 69. 1 ; libra rubricata for libros rubricatos, c. 46. 7 ; thesaurum 
for thesaurus, c. 46. 8; athla for athlon, c. 57. 11 ; ojla for offula, c. 58. 2; Athana-\ for 

* Natural as it is to expect a more frequent occurrence of this form vinus, since it resembles more closely 
the Greek form, olvos, from which it is derived, I know of no other instance. 

t This form is characteristic. It is well known that the Greek colonies of Middle and Lower Italy were 
chiefly of the Doric tribe ; hence this Doric form Athana. 
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Athene, c. 58. 7; suavius for suavis, c. 61. 2; quisquilia for quisquiliae, c. 75. 8; and 
^usti £ov gustui, c. 76. 5; — delectaretur for delectaret, c. 45. 7; vinciturum for victurum, 
c. 45. 10 ; suholfacio for suboluit mihi, c. 45. 10 ; loquere for Zo^M^, and ^og'Mis for Zog^Me- 
m, c. 46. 1 ; pudeatur* for pudeat, c. 47. 4; fastiditum for fastidivisse, c. 48. 4; ntiea- 
fttr for rideat, c. 57. 3 ; ridetur for }'i(?e^, c. 61. 4 ; fefellitus sum for falsus sum, c. 61. 8 ; 
amplexaret for amplexaretur, c. 63. 8 ; delectaris for delectus, c. 64. 2 ; defraudit for (?e- 
fraudat, c. 69. 2; somniatuvf for somniat, c. 74. 14; and domataX for domita, c. 74. 14; 
— 5'm'i for ^M0(?, c. 50. 7; ^wm em'm for either ^wm or emm, c. 51. 6; malisto for w«e- 
^isfo, c. 57. 10; hoc de^ for <?e Aoc, c. 62. 14; plus\\ sciae for mac/is sciae, c. 63. 9; ne 
mortuus quidem lites haheam,^ c. 74. 17; — postquam nos auferet Orcus for abstulerit, 
c. 34. 10; argentum plus** for argenti plus, c. 37. 8; prae mala sua for mart's suis, 
c. 39. 12, and prae literas for Uteris, c. 46. 1; tow &owms for bonus, c. 42. 3; nemini 
nihil bonifacere oportet for quidquam boni, c. 42. 7, and nemini nihil satis est for nemini 

* This must be considered an individual solecism, unless the passage in Plaut. Cas. 5. 2. 4, pudet, quod 
prius non puditum unquam est, is to be considered as evidence of a more frequent use of the passive form. 

t Sed hie, qui in pergula natus est, aedes non somniatur. This, being a proverb, is not to be supposed 
to be of Trimalchio's making, and hence it might be supposed that this g'rammatical irregularity is not to be 
ascribed to him ; unless it can be proved that the proverb is originally Greek, and ungrammatically translated 
by Trimalchio. 

I It is highly probable that other writers used the form domatus for domitus. We can infer this from the 
existence of the noun domator for domitor ; cf. TibuU. 4. 1. 116, Te dtice non alias conversus terga do- 
motor Libera Romanae suljecit colla catervae. E. C. F. Wunderlich, in his note to this passage, says : 
*' Vocabulum domator suspectum erat Scaligero, sagacissimo viro : sed non ut Broukhusius putat, propter 
formam ; nam et domitor et domator dixere veteres ; sed," etc. 

^ The passages which may be adduced to prove that the position of de after hoc is not an irregularity 
peculiar to Niceros, differ in one important respect : the word governed by de is in every instance a relative 
pronoun. Cf. Cic. de Invent. 1. 28. 41, et quod simile erit ei negotio, quo de agitur. Cic. inVerr. 2. 2. 
12. 31, si paret fundum Capenatem, quo de agitur, ex jure Quiritium P. Servilii esse. Cic. pro Leg. 
Man. 16. 47, de hujus autem hominis felicitate, quo de nunc agimus, hac utar moderatione dicendi. 
PauUus in Dig. 21. 2. 11, Ex his verbis stipulationis duplae vel simplae, eum hominem, quo de agitur, noxa 
esse solutum, venditorem conveniri non posse propter eas noxas, quae publice coerceri solent. For this rea- 
son, I deem it proper to consider the expression hoc de a solecism of Niceros's own making. 

II Anthon explains plus as the accusative governed by sciae, " knowing more," as if sciae were used for 
a participle like elbi>s. This appears to me untenable. Flu^ is used for magis. Cf. Nemesian. Eclog. 4. 72, 
Plus tamen ecce meus,plus est formosus lolas. 

^ " Lest I have, even after my death, quarrels," ne being used adverbially in connection with quidem, and 
at the same time as the conjunction. 

** This expression, though undoubtedly a solecism, occurs in another later writer. Cf. Lamprid. Alex. 
Severus, c. 41, Et cum argentum in ministerio plus ducentis liiris non hdberet, etc. 
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quidquam, c. 76. 3 ; quod sibi debebatur for ei, c. 43. 1 ; quid annonam mordet for moV' 
deat, c. 44. 1 ; quod nobis epulum daturus est Mammea for nobis daturum esse Mammeam, 
c. 45. 10; te persuadeam for tibi, c. 46. 2; c?^>^, ^'mo^Z mustela comedit, c. 46. 4; tjoca 
cocum in medio for medium, c. 49. 4 ; videbo te in publicum, c. 58. 4 ; majorem maledicas 
for majori, c. 58. 13, and maledic illam for ^7Z^, c. 96. 7; Capuae exierat for Capua, 
c. 62. 1 ; persuadeo hospitem for hospiti, c. 62. 2 ; si aliquid muneris meo vernulae non 
tulero for w^5^ ^wici muneris, c. 66. 4; we effluant vinum, c. 71. 11 ; oneravi vinum,* c. 76. 
3 and 6 ; tamquam nihil facti, c. 76. 5 ; nolente me . . . exoravit for nolentem me,-f c. 76. 
10 ; /eZio? ^?^ amicos, c. 77. 1 ; viJes, g'wot? aliis leporem excitavi, c. 131. 7 ; and hunc 
adolescentem, quern vides, malo astro natus est, c. 134. 8. 

After having thus separated these instances of grammatical impurity and irregularity, 
whether solecisms or vulgarisms, vphich have not the authority of another good writer, 
and which, for this very reason, afford no indication whatever as to the time in which 
the book was written, we find that the following remain. In quoting the authority of 
other vmters who have used the same grammatical forms, it is by no means my object 
to defend the correctness of these forms : my sole aim is to ascertain, from a careful 
examination of these expressions, in connection with other circumstances, whether they 
throw any light, and if so, how much, on the question of the age of Petronius. 

C. 38. 1: "lacte gallinaceum, si quaesieris, invenies"; "lacte" for "lac," but still a 
neuter. Cf. Plant. Menaech. 5. 9. 30: "Neque aqua aquae neque lacte lactis, mihi 
crede, usquam simUiust, Quam hie tuist tuque huius autem." Non. 8. 483 : " Lacte 
nominativo casu ab eo, quod est lac. Ennius lib. xi : et si mulier erubuit, ceu lacte et 
purpura mixta, Hemina Annalium lib. iv: ex Tiberi lacte haurire," etc. Charis. 1. 21 
(p. 78) : " Lactis nominativum, alii volunt lac, alii lact, alii lacte, e postrema. Omnino 
enim nullum nomen muta litera finitur alia nisi s. Itaque eruditiores adjunxerunt t ; et 
propter genitivum qualitatis facit. Nam tria praeterea inveniuntur, quae litera eadem 
finiuntur, caput, git, nepet. Sed his occurrit, quod nullum omnino nomen duabus 
mutis Uteris finiatur, ergo lacte sine vitio dicimus. Nam et Cato sic dixit : Et in Italia 
atras capras lacte album habere." C. 71. 1: "etaeque unum lactem biberunt"; this 
form, "lactem," which is a masculine, is not to be confounded with the preceding 
"lacte." Cf. Plant. Bacchid. 5. 2. 18: "quae nee lactem nee lanam habent." Gell. 

* The passage in Virg. Aen. 1. 195, "Vina bonus quae deinde cadis oneraret Acestis," even if it were 
not poetical, is not parallel. 

t This must be considered a Grecism ; for it is known that, in Greek, the genitive absolute is sometimes 
used for the case which the verb requires ; especially is this the case with the phrase Skovtos e/ioC, as Reiske 
has shown. 
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12. 1 : " praesertim si ista, quam ad praebendum lactem adhibebitis, aut serva aut ser- 
vilis est." 

C. 39. 5 : " coelus hie"; and c. 45. 3 : " ubique medius coelus. est." The early exist- 
ence of the form " coelus " might, indeed, be inferred from the plural " coeli," which 
was, since Lucretius, the only received form of the plural ; but we have positive evi- 
dence of the fact. Cf Ennius, in Non. 3. 197, and in Charis. 1. 35 : " fortis Romani, 
quamquam coelus profundus." 

C. 39. 5 : " cornum acutum." Besides the received form, " comn," we find in many 
passages in early and good writers the form " cornus," and in a few, " cornum." Cf 
Ovid. Metam. 2. 874 : " et dextra cornum tenet" ; and 5. 383 : " Oppositoque genu cur- 
vavit flexile cornum." The language of Priscianus (Lib. VI. p. 685) confirms the 
correctness of this reading in both places. Varro de R. R. 3. 9. 14 : " Circum caveas 
eorum incendendum cornum cervinum, ne quae serpens accedat ; quarum bestiarum ex 
odore solent interire." An instance occurring in the work of Scribonius Largus De- 
signatianus De Compositlone Medicamentorum (141), — "Ad lumbricos satis commode 
facit et sandonica herba, quae nunc viget, et cornum cervinum limatum lima lignaria," — 
is of less weight, because doubts are entertained as to the age of that work in the form 
in which we now possess it. Scribonius himself was the physician of the Emperor 
Claudius, but the Latinity of his work is so bad, that some suppose he wrote in Greek, 
and that the work as it now exists was a later translation. But be this as it may, 
the passage in Scribonius, if it does not prove the correctness, proves the continued 
existence, of the form " cornum." 

C. 42. 5: "At plures medici iUum perdiderunt, imo magis malus fatus"; c. 71. 1: 
"etiamsi Ulos malus fatus oppresserit"; and c. 77. 2: "Hoc mihi dicit fatus meus." 
Cf Grut. Inscr. 661, No. 6 : " Fructum Alium Meritorum Suor. Reportare Fatus Malus 
Negavit " ; and 663, No. 5 : " Virginem Eripuit Fatus Malus Destituisti Vitilla Mea 
Miseram Mammam Tuam." 

C. 44. 8 : " nee schemas loquebatur sed directum, cum ageret." C£ Plant. Amphit. 
prol. 116: "Ne hunc ornatum vos meum admiremini. Quod ego hue process! sic cum 
servUi schema." Id. Pers. 4. 2. 2 : " Tiara ut lepidam lepide condecorat schemam." 
Priscian. 6. 679: "Haee tamen antiquissimi secundum primam declinationem saepe 
protulerunt et generis feminini." 

C. 45. 9: "itaque quamdiu vixerit, habebit stigmam"; and c. 69. 1: "at curabo, 
stigmam habeat." As this form occurs only in these two places, it might be enumer- 
ated among the solecisms, were it not for the analogy of " schema" and other words. 

C. 45. 11 : " Tertiarius mortuus pro mortuo, qui habuit nervia praecisa." C£ Varro 
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in Non. 3. 215 : " scientia doceat, quern ad modum in psalterio extendamus nervia." It 
should be observed, however, that Gerlach in his edition of Nonius reads " nervias." 

C. 46. 7 : "ad domus usionem." Cf. Q. Scaevola in A. Gell. 4. 1 : " sed ea potius, 
quae hujusce generis longae usionis gratia contrahuntur et reconduntur." Varro in 
Non. 3. 251: "Diogenem litteras scisse, dum usioni quod satis esset." Cato R. B,. 
38. 4 : " virgas et sarmenta, quae tibi usioni supererunt, in segete comburito." 

C. 47. 4: "Hoc solum vetare ne Jovis potest"; and c. 58. 2: "Curabo, jam tibi 
Jovis ,iratus sit." Cf. Yarro de L. L. 7: "A dissimilibus similia, ut Juppiter Jovis 
[genitive] et Jovis [nominative] Jovis." Gell. 5. 12: " Jovem Latini veteres ajuvando 
appellavere : eundemque alio vocabulo juncto patrem dixerunt. Nam quod est in elisis 
aut inunutatis quibusdam literis Jupiter, id plenum atque integrum est Jovispater." 
Ennius in Apul. de Deo Socrat. 2. 121 : " Quorum in numero sunt illi duodecim nume- 
roso situ nominum in duos versus ab Ennio coartati : 

' Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi', Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo.' " 

CaecUius and Attius in Priscian. 6. 695 : " Nam Jovis nominativo quoque casu inveni- 
tur. Caecilius in epistola: nam novus quidem deus repertus est Jovis. . Actius in 
' aTTivava-ifidxp '■ Lucifera lampade exurat Jovis arietem." Mythogr. 3, Prooem. : " Vo- 
catur Jovis sive Juppiter in aethere, Juno in aere, Diana in terra." 

C. 51. 3 : " tamquam vasum aeneum." Cf. Plant. Trucul. 1. 1. 33 : " aut aliquod 
vasum argenteum, Aut aliquod vasum ahenum." Fab. Pictor. in Non. 15. 544: "aquam 
manibus pedibusque dato, polybrum sinistra manu teneto, dextera vasum cum aqua." 
Cato in GeU. 13. 23 : " Neque mihi aedificatio neque vasvmi neque vestimentum uUum 
est manu pretiosum neque pretiosus servus neque ancilla est." But even if we had not 
the testimony of these writers, the circumstance that the classical language retained the 
plural of the second declension (cf Plin. Nat. Hist. 33. 11. 53. 148, "siquidem Lucius 
Scipio in triumpho transtulit argenti caelati pondo MCCCC et vasorum am-eorum 
pondo MD") would sufficiently prove the early existence of the form " vasum." There 
seems to be no authority, however, for the mascviline "vasus," which occurs in c. 57. 8, 
" vasus fictUis." 

C. 57. 8 : " lorus in aqua." Cf. Apul. Metam. 3. 13. 197 : " Et cum dicto lorum 
quempiam sinu suo depromit" ; and 14. 198: " Omnium quidem nequissimus audacissi- 
musque lorus iste." Schol. ad Juvenal. 6. 480 : " Scutica, lorus latus, corium non con- 
fectum." These are the only passages, so far as I know, in which "lorus" occurs; nor 
should I attach any importance to the two instances in Apulejus, were it not that his 
well-known partiality for old-fashioned forms, especially those of Plautus, rendered 
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it highly probable that in these instances, too, he has followed some ancient exem- 
plar. 

C. 58. 12: "volpis uda." Cf. Phaedr. 4. 3. 1: "Fame coacta vulpis alta in vinea 
Uvam appetebat." 

C. 59. 1: "sanguen illi fervet." Cf. Ennius in Non. 3. 224 and 10. 504: «heu me 
miseram, interii, pergunt labere sanguen sanguine." Cato in Gell. 3. 7 : " cumque inter 
mortuos defatigatum vulneribus aegreque spirantem, quod sanguen defluxerat, cogno- 
vere, eum sustulere." Ennius in Cic. de Orat. 3. 58. 218 : " nemo est tam firmo inge- 
nio et tanta confidentia, Quin refugiat timido sanguen, atque exalbescat metu." Lucret. 
1. 836 (with Lachmann's note): "et de pauxUlis atque minutis Visceribus viscus gigni 
sanguenque creari." 

C. 62. 13: "jacebat miles mens in lecto tamquam bovis." Cf. Varro de L. L. 7, 
p. 122 : " nunc in consuetudine alitor dicere pro Jovis Juppiter, pro bovis et bus bos, 
pro struis strues." 

C. 63. 3 : " margaritum." C£ Augustus in Macrob. Saturn. 2. 4 : " Tiberinum mar- 
garitum." Augustus applying this term in a jocose manner to Maecenas, it is not im- 
probable that he preferred to use the popular, less elegant form of the word. Tacit. 
Agric. 12: "gignit et Oceanus margarita sed sufiusca ac liventia." 

C. 75. 10 : " Tam magnus ex Asia veni, quam hie candelabrus est ad summa." Cf. 
Caecilius in Non. 3. 202 : " memini ibi candelabrum ligneum Ardentem." 

C. 116. 4: "O mi, inquit, hospites." C£ Plant. Cist. 4. 2. 8: "Mi homines. Mi 
spectatores." 

C. 43. 6: "quod frunitus est, quamdiu vixit"; c. 44. 16: "Ita meos fruniscar, ut 
ego puto omnia ilia aedilibus fieri" ; c. 75. 3 : " Rogo, inquit, Habinna, sic peculium 
tuum fruniscaris, si quid perperam feci, in faciem meam inspue." Besides a passage in 
Plant. E.ud. 4. 3. 84, — "Hinc tu, nisi malum, frunisci nil potes: ne postules," — which 
is of itself enough to prove the existence and use of this word at an early period, there is 
a very important statement in A. GeU. 17. 2: "Domus, inquit, suas quemque ire jubet 
et sua omnia frunisci : frunisci rarius quidem fuit in aetate M. Tullii ac deinceps infra 
rarissimum : dubitatumque est ab imperitis antiquitatis, an Latinum foret : non modo 
autem Latinum sed jucundius amoeniusque etiam verbum est fruniscor quam fruor : et 
ut fatiscor a fateor ita fruniscor factum est a fruor. Q. Metellus Numidicus, qui caste 
pureque lingua usus Latina videtur, in epistola, quam exul ad Domitios misit, ita scri- 
psit : Illi vero omni jure atque honestate interdicti : ego neque aqua neque igni careo, 
et suijama gloria fruniscor. Novius in Atellana, quae Parens inscripta est, hoc verbo 
ita utitur : 

VOL. VI. NEW SERIES. 18 
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Quod magno opere quaesiverunt, id frunisci non queunt. 
Qui non parsit, apud se frunitus est." 

This passage, while it conclusively proves the existence and use of the word in the best 
period, shows that it was rarely used in the time of Cicero, and still more rarely in the 
time immediately following. The language of the vulgar often retains words which 
have disappeared from that of the educated, because the influence of the educated upon 
the great mass is slow and gradual. The question arises, then, How long was the word 
probably retained in the language of the vulgar 1 The statement of Gellius throws 
much light on the subject. He says that the word was rarely used in the age of Cicero, 
and after that so rarely that those not acquainted with the older literature even doubted 
.whether it was a Latin word. This proves, therefore, that before the death of A. Gel- 
lius, which must be placed between 145 and 164 A. D., the word had disappeared, not 
only from the written, but even the spoken language. In Petronius, three different 
persons, all belonging to the humbler classes, — Seleucus, Ganymedes, and Trimalchio, 
— use the word, thus proving that, although no longer in use in the written language, 
the word was still in common use among the lower classes. This appears to be a very 
strong, and indeed irrefragable argument, for placing Petronius long before Gellius, and 
not very long after Cicero. 

C. 46. 1 : " Quid iste argutat molestus ?" and c. 57. 8 : " tu lacticulosus, nee mu nee 
ma argutas." C£ Propert. 1. 6. 7 : " Ilia mihi totis argutat noctibus ignes." 

C. 46. 1 : " Quia tu, qui potes loquere, non loquis." Cf Enn. Annal. 7. 101 : " Quoi 
res audacter magnas parvasque jocumque Eloqueret."* 

C. 51. 3: "Caesar non pote validius quam expaverit." Cf. Cic. Brut. 46. 172: 
" Hospes, non pote minoris." Cic. ad Attic. 13. 38. 1 : " Hoc quidquam pote impu- 
rius r' Ter. Adel. 2. 3. 11 : " Ml supra pote." 

C. 52. 3: "meum enim intelligere nulla pecunia vendo." The use of the infinitive 
as a substantive occurs in the best writers. Cf Cic. de Fin. 2. 13. 43 : " Quae cum 
Aristoni et Pyrrhoni omnino visa sunt pro nihilo, ut inter optime valere et gravissime 
aegrotare nihil prorsus dicerent interesse, recte jam pridem contra eos desitum est dispu- 
tari." Cic. Parad. 3. 1. 20 : " ipsum quidem illud peccare, quoquo verteris, unum est." 
But the addition of any other adjective pronoun than " ipsum," as here of " meum," is 
very rare. 

C. 71. 10: "Faciatur, si tibi videtur, et triclinia." Here are two grammatical irregu- 
larities, one of which occurs in other writers also, — "faciatur" for "fiat." Cf Titinius 
in Non. 10. 507 : " stultitia cupidinis petunt consilium, bona gratia ut parvi fagiatur" 

* Others read "Eloqueretur." 
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(in Priscian. 8, p. 801 : "bona gratia parvi nt faciatur"). Of the second irregularity, a 
common Grecism, of connecting the singular of the verb with a plural neuter noun, 
I find but one other instance quoted, Ter. Eun. Prol. 17 : " Habeo alia multa, nunc quae 
condonabitur." But as this passage of Terence is susceptible of another and better 
explanation, namely, "with regard to which he will be pardoned," " quae" being the 
Greek accusative, and not the nominative, I am constrained to consider the phrase 
"faciatur triclinia" as a bold Grecism of Trimalchio's, unless in his ignorance he took 
" triclinia " to be a noun of the first declension. 

C. 76. 9 : " et coepi libertos foenerare." C£ Ter. Adel. 2. 2. 9 : " Metuisti, si nunc 
de tuo jure concessisses paululum atque Adulescenti esses morigeratus, hominum homo 
stultissime^ Ne non tibi istuc foeneraret." 

C. 77. 5 : " Ad summa, ScaurUs, cum hue venit, nusquam mavoluit hospitari." We 
find several analogous forms of other tenses, so that it is not probable that this " mavo- 
luit" is an invention of Trimalchio's. Cf. Plant. Poen. 1. 2. 91 : " Bono ingenio me esse 
ornatam quam auro multo mavolo " ; and 93 : " Bonam ego quam beatam me esse nimio 
dici mavolo." Plaut. Asin. 1. 1. 106 : " Eidem homini, si quid recte curatum veils, 
Mandes, moriri sese misere mavolet." Plaut. True. 4. 2. 33 : " Mortuum hercle me, 
quam id patiar, mavelim." Naevius in Fest. sub stuprum: " Seseque ii perire mavolunt 
ibidem quam cum stupro redire ad suos popularis." 

C. 47. 4 ; " Hoc solum vetare ne Jovis potest." Another instance of this peculiar use 
of "ne," in the sense of "ne . . . quidem," occurs in the generally much more correct 
language of Encolpius, c. 9. 6 : " Quid dicis inquam, muliebris patientiae scortum, 
cujus ne spiritus purus est?" Instances of this omission of "quidem," or, as some 
think, of the emphatic meaning of " ne," which can dispense with the addition of " qui- 
dem," occur in the best writers. Cf. Cic. in Cat. 2. 4. 8 : " Nemo, non mode Eomae sed 
ne uUo in angulo totius Italiae, oppressus aere alieno fuit, quern non ad hoc incredibile 
sceleris foedus adsciverit." Cn. Pompeius Magnus L. Domitio, in Cic. ad Attic. 8. 12. 
D. 2: "et-si convenirent, quantum iis committendum sit, qui inter se ne noti sunt, 
contra veteranas legiones, non te praeterit." Liv. 44. 36 : " neque enim ne his cunctatio- 
nem aperuerat suam."* Cic. in Verr. 3. 84. 195 : " sin, ut plerique faciunt, in quo etiam 
erat aliquis quaestus, sed is honestus atque concessus, frumentum, quoniam vilius erat, 
neemisses; sumpsisses id nummorum, quod tibi senatus cellae nomine concesserat." f 

* It should not be overlooked, however, that there is some diversity of reading in these three passages. 
Orelli reads, in the first, " sed nee ullo," and in the second, " qui inter se ne noti quidem sunt." Crevier 
and Drakenborch, without authority of manuscripts, adopt in the passage of Livy a conjectural emendation, 
" ne his quidem." 

t There being no difference of reading in this, as in the preceding passages, the text may be assumed to 
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Horat. Serm. 2. 3. 262: "Ne nunc, cum me vocet ultro, Accedam 1 " and Pers. 5. 172: 
" Quidnam igitur faciam 1 ne nunc, cum accersat et ultro Supplicet, accedam 1 " both in 
imitation of Ter. Eun. 1.1.4: "Exclusit; revocat. Redeamt Non, si me obsecret." 
Flor. 3. 17: "Postremo Livius Drusus non tribunatus modo viribus sed ipsius etiam 
senatus auctoritate totiusque Italiae consensu easdem leges asserere conatus, dum aliud 
captat ex alio, tantum conflavit incendium, ut ne prima Ulius flamma posset sustineri, et 
subita morte correptus hereditarium in posteros sues bellum propagaret." Cic. de Fin. 1. 
6. 19: "Quae cum res tota ficta sit pueriliter, turn ne efficit,* quod vult." Besides the 
uncertainty of the text in many of these passages, it should be borne in mind that, even 
in those in which the text is not questioned, the interpretation differs. Some explain 
them by the omission of " quidem." Ruhnken takes this ground in his edition of 
Rutilius Lupus (Lugd. Bat. 1768). Hand, in his excellent work, Tursellinus seu de 
Particulis Latinis Commentarii (Vol. IV. p. 69), seems inclined to take the other view, 
that in all these passages "ne" is used in an emphatic sense, and does not, therefore, 
require the addition of " quidem." The latter view is favored by a passage in Quin- 
tilian (1. 5. 38). Speaking of solecism, he goes on to say : " Per quot autem et quas 
accidat species, non satis convenit. Qui plenissime, quadripertitam volunt esse rationem, 
nee aliam quam barbarismi, ut fiat adjectione, ut Veni de Susis in Alexandriam : detrac- 
tione, Ambulo viam, Aegypto venio, Ne hoc fecit : transmutatione, qua ordo turbatur, 
Quoque ego, Enim hoc voluit, Autem non habuit." From this passage it would appear 
that Quintilian considered the expression "ne hoc fecit" for "ne hoc quidem fecit," 
a solecism. But strange to say, Quintilian himself is charged with this solecism, if it 
be a solecism. Cf. 1. 12. 14: "Nam nee ego consumi studentem in his artibus volo," 
where some of the best manuscripts and editions (Cod. Goth, and Edit. Venet. 1494) 
read"ne"; 6. 1. 47: " Ita neque ilium probaverim, qui inter clarissimos sui temporis 
oratores fuit," where the Edit. Venet. has " ne" ; 1. 2. 7 : " Verba ne Alexandrinis qui- 
dem permittenda deliciis risu et osculo excipimus," where there is another reading, " ne 
Alexandrinis permittenda," without "quidem"; 2. 17. 27: "Quorum neutrum est 
turpe, cum ex bona ratione proficiscitur : ideoque nee vitium," where some read " ne 
vitium." The weight of evidence is, however, against this charge.f Without attempt- 
be correct. This being the case, Hand {Tursell. Vol. IV. p. 71) has recourse to an interpretation of the 
passage which I cannot admit ; he says that " ne emisses" is not the apodosis of the sentence, but that the 
apodosis begins with " sumpsisses," and takes " ne emisses " in the sense of " in order not to purchase." 
If this were the idea of Cicero, he would have said " ne emeres," instead of " ne emisses." 

* Orelli reads, " ne efficit quidem." 

+ But even if this charge of inconsistency had been made out, it would not be the only one of its kind. 
It is not uncommon for men, even intelligent men, to be drawn, by the course of their argument, into asser- 
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ing, then, to settle the vexed question whether "ne" is used in the best writers for 
" ne . . . quidem," or whether, when it does occur, it must be interpreted in some differ- 
ent way, I have adduced a sufficient number of passages from writers of the best age, 
in which "ne" is used in precisely the same sense as in the two above passages of 
Petronius. This is sufficient for my purpose, inasmuch as I do not intend to defend 
the purity and elegance of the language of Petronius, but merely to show that it con- 
tains nothing that is inconsistent with an early period of its composition. 

C. 75. 8 : " nam ego quoque tarn fui, quam vos estis." This may be explained by 
the ellipsis of " tenuis " after " tarn," an ellipsis which is not infrequent in the language 
of conversation. C£ Plant. Aul. 3. 6. 12 : " Tarn hie scit me habere, quam egomet." 
Ter. Eun. 4. 4. 50 : " Parmenonis tarn scio esse banc technam quam me vivere." 

C. 58. 5 : " Nee sursum nee deorsum non cresco, nisi dominum tuum in rutae folium 
non conjecero " ; and c. 76. 3 : " Nemini tamen nihil satis est." It is well known that 
this accumulation of negatives, so common in Greek, occurs also in Latin, at least in 
the less careful language of conversation. C£ Ennius Erechtheo, in Festus, p. 162: 
"lapideo corde sunt multi, quos non miseret neminis." Plant. Mil. Glor. 5. 18: "Jura 
te non nociturum esse hominem de hac re neminem." A. Gell. 4. 1 : " Quid enim refert 
mea ejusque quicum loquor, quo genere penum dicam, aut in quas extremas literas 
declinem, si nemo id non nimis barbare feceriti" Ter. Andr. 1. 2. 34: " Ne temere 
facias, neque tu haut* dices tibi non praedictum: cave." Here may also be mentioned 
the expression (c. 42. 7), " nemini nihil boni facere oportet," unless it should be thought 
more proper to consider it an individual solecism of Seleucus. 

C. 76. 3 : " oneravi vinuln, et tunc erat contra aurum." The expression " auro con- 
tra" is undoubtedly the more common. C£ Plant. Epid. 3. 3. 30 : " Non carust auro 
contra." Yet " contra aurum" occurs in other writers also. Cf Varr. de E,. R 1. 2. 
10 : " Hujusce inquam pomaria summa sacra via, ubi poma veneunt, contra auream 
imaginem." Hand, in his Tursellinus (Vol. II. p. 120), attaching no weight to the 
passage in Varro, on account of the unsatisfactory condition of the text, limits the 
expression "contra aurum" to later writers ("recentiores"). 

C. 33. 5 : " tentemus tamen, si adhuc sorbUia sunt," Cf Ter. Eun. 3. 4. 7 : " Idque 
adeo visam, si domi 'st." Ter. Phorm. 3. 6. 20 : " Vide opis si quid potes adferre huic." 

tions unsupported by facts. A striking instance is furnished by Cicero, Tusc. 1. 36. 88, where he says, 
"Carere in malo non dicitur," when he himself not only says "febri carere" (Ad Fam. 16. 15. 1), an ex- 
ception which he himself admits, but " carere dolore" (De Fin. 1. 11. 38), " miseria carere" (Tusc. 3. 13. 
27), " malo carere " (Ibid. 3. 18. 40). 
* Others read " hoc." 
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C. 42. 2 : " Nee sane lavare potui, fui enim hodie in funus." Cf. Cic. ad. Attic. 15. 
4. 2: "ut certior fieret, quo die in Tusculanum essem futurus." A. Gell. 1. 7: "Idem 
autem ille amicus noster in ejusdem M. Tullii Ciceronis oratione, quae est de imperio 
Cn. Pompeii, ita scriptum esse a Cicerone dicebat, atque ipse ita lectitabat (pro lege 
Manil. 12. 33): Cum vestros portus atque eos portus, quibus vitam ac spiritum ducitis, 
in praedonum fuisse potestatem sciatis. Neque soloecismum esse ajebat ' in potestatem 
fuisse,' ut vulgus semidoctum putat, sed ratione dictum certa et proba contendebat, qua 
et Graeci uterentnr: et Plautus verborum Latinorum elegantissimus in Amphitryone 
(1. 1. 26) dixit: 'Numero mihi in mentem fuit'; non, ut dici solitum est, 'in mente.' 
Sed enim praeter Plautum, cujus ille in praesens exemplo usus est, multam nos quoque 
apud veteres scriptores locutionum talium copiam offendimus, atque his vulgo annota- 
mentis inspersimus." After such testimony, it is unnecessary to adduce any other evi- 
dence that this mode of expression, not only occurred in writers of the best ages, but 
was considered elegant. I will, however, add one more instance. Suet. Oct. 16 : " Ne 
rectis quidem oculis eum aspicere potuisse instructam aciem : verum supinum coelum 
intuentem stupidum cubuisse : nee prius surrexisse ac militibus in conspectum fuisse, 
quam a M. Agrippa fugatae sint hostium naves." It is probable that Suetonius, in 
mentioning this charge by Antony against Octavianus of a want of courage, quotes 
his very words. 

C. 51. 2: "deinde fecit reporrigere Caesarem." This use of "facere" is not infre- 
quent. Cf. Liv. 22. 13: "Sed Punicum abhorrens ab Latinorum nominum prolatione 
pro Casino Casilinum ducem accipere fecit."* Varr. de E. R 3. 5. 3 : " Fenestras raras, 
per quas non videantur extrinsecus arbores aut aves ; quod earum aspectus ac deside- 
rium macrescere facit volucres inclusas." Colum. 12. 38. 5; "Mel Atticum ter infer- 
vere facito." Cic. Brut. 38. 142: "Nulla res magis penetrat in animos, eosque fingit 
format flectit ; talesque oratores videri facit, quales ipsi se videri volunt." 

C. 63. 9: "Rogo vos, oportet credatis"; c. 74. 2: "nam aut incendium oportet fiat, 
aut aliquis in vicinia animam abjiciet"; to which may be added c. 92. 3: "oportet 
hodie bene sit," and c. 102. 14: "tamquam hie solus color figuram possit pervertere, et 
non multa una oporteat consentiant, ut omni ratione mendacium constet " ; the one a 
remark of Eumolpus, the other of Giton. However few the instances of the subjunc- 
tive after " oportet" are in comparison with the many in which the accusative with the 
infinitive is used, they prove, not only that this construction was used, but that it was 
used by the best writers. Cf Cic. Divin. in Caec. 11. 34 : " sin autem de accusatione dici- 
mus, concedas oportet iis, qui nullo suo peccato impediuntur, quominus alterius peccata 

* Others read " ducem ut acciperet." 
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demonstrare possint." Cic. in Verr. 1. 10. 30: "P. Sulpicius, judex tristis et integer, 
magistratnm ineat oportet Non. Decembribus." Cic. de Fin. 2. 26. 85 : " Me ipsum 
igitur ames oportet, non mea, si Yeri amici futuri sumus." Cic. Parad. 6. 1. 43: "Ani- 
mus oportet tuus te judicet divitem non hominum sermo." Cic. de E,. P. 6. 23. 25 
(Somn. Scip. 7) : " suis te oportet illecebris ipsa yirtus trahat ad verum decus." 

C. 67. 5: "Est te, inquit, videre"?" "Est," in the sense of "licet," is frequent in 
good writers. Cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 32: "Est quadam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra." 
Ter. Adel. 5. 1. 42: "scire est liberum Ingenium atque animum." Tac. Annal. 16. 34: 
" ut conjectare erat intentione voltus et auditis." 

C. 70. 2: "Volueris: de bulba faciet piscem." Cf. Cic. in Verr. 2.3.2.4: "Furem 

. aliquem aut rapacem accusarisl vitanda tibi semper eritomnis avaritiae suspicio." Ter. 

Phorm. 2. 3. 35 : " Unum cognoris, omnes noris." Hor. Serm. 2. 3. 292 : " Casus medi- 

cusve levarit Aegrum ex praecipiti, mater delira necabit In gelida fixum ripa, febrimque 

reducet." 

C. 71. 9 : " scis enim, quod epulum dedi, binos denarios." The use of " quod" after 
" scio," and other verbs of a similar meaning, is not at once to be declared a solecism, 
because it can be shown that the best writers made a nice distinction between the accu- 
sative with the infinitive and " quod" with the subjunctive. (See Eeisig's Lateinische 
Sprachwissenschaft, § 331). Cf. Cic. de Fin. 5. 11. 30: "in nobismet autem ipsis intel- 
ligi qui potest, quod* propter quampiam rem, verbi gratia propter voluptatem, nos 
amemus." Plant. Asin. 1. 1. 38: "Equidem scio jam, filius quod amet meus Istanc 
meretricem e proxumo Philenium." Phaedr. 5. 2. 12: "Ego, qui sum expertus, quan- 
tis fugias viribus, Scio, quodf virtuti non sit credendum tuae." Liv. 3. 52: " scituros, 
quod sine restituta potestate redigi in concordiam res nequeant." Even if the passages 
from Cicero and Phsedrus, on account of the uncertainty of the text, be rejected, those 
from Plautus and Livy prove the existence of this peculiar mode of expression; and 
the impropriety of Trimalchio's language consists, therefore, not in the use of " quod " 
after " scio," but in connecting with it the verb in the indicative. It is otherwise with 
" quod" after " dico," c. 46. 4, " et dixi, quod mustela comedit," which is unhesitatingly 
to be considered a Grecism. 

C. 71. 11: "et amphoras copiosas gypsatas, ne effluant vinum"; a Grecism. Cf 
Claud, in Prob. et Olybr. cons. 51: "Quantum stagna Tagi rudibus stUlantia venis 
Effluxere decus." 

This somewhat minute examination of the grammatical forms and combinations used 

* Orelli reads, " in nobismet autem ipsis ne intelligi quidem, ut propter aliam quampiam rem," etc. 
t Others read " quam." 
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by the humbler personages of the story establishes the very important fact, that, with 
few exceptions, these forms belong to the earlier period of the language, from the times 
of Ennius, Cato, Plautus, and Terence to the age of Varro and Cicero. To these excep- 
tions belong " cornum," which has only the authority of Ovid ; " lorus," which is used 
by Apuleius (I have mentioned above that the well-known partiality of Apuleius for 
old, especially Plautinian forms, renders it highly probable that in using " lorus " he im- 
itated the example of an older writer whose works are lost) ; " margaritum," used by 
Augustus and Tacitus ; " effluere," as a transitive verb, only once used by Claudian ; 
and perhaps "'fatus," which occurs in a few inscriptions only, of doubtful age. Besides 
these, a few must be noticed having the authority of later writers as well as earlier : 
*' Jovis," used by Hyginus and Apuleius, as well as Ennius and Varro ; " lactem," 
used by both Gellius and Plautus ; the repetition of negatives, of which an instance 
occurs in Gellius, besides the more numerous instances in Ennius, Plautus, and Terence. 
The remainder and larger number belong, so far as our means of ascertaining the fact 
extend, exclusively to the earlier age of Latin literature; viz. "coelus," used by En- 
nius ; " vasum," by Plautus, Fabius Pictor, and Cato ; " sanguen," by Ennius, Cato, and 
Lucretius ; " lacte," by Plautus and Cato ; " candelabrus," by Caecilius ; " schemas," by 
Plautus, to which is to be added the important remark of Priscianus, " Haec tamen 
antiquissimi secundum primam declinationem saepe protulerunt et generis feminini " ; 
"nervia," by Varro; "usio," by Q. Scaevola, Cato, and Varro; "bovis," by Varro; 
"mi" (for "mei), by Plautus; " intelligere," as a substantive, by Cicero ; "faciatur," 
by Titinius and Nigidius ; " foenerari," by Terence ; " mavoluit," by Nsevius and Plau- 
tus; "ne," for "ne. . . quidem," by Cicero, Horace, and Persius; "facit" followed 
by the infinitive, by Varro, Columella, and Livy ; " pote," by Varro and Cicero ; " opor- 
tet" with the subjunctive, by Cicero; omission of "si," in Cicero and Terence; "scio, 
quod," ia Plautus and Livy, if not in Cicero and Phsedrus ; " contra aurum," by Varro ; 
"esse" with "in" and the accusative, by Plautus and Cicero, together with the impor- 
tant remark of Gellius; "fruniscor," by Plautus, Nonius, Q. Metellus Numidicus, with 
the highly important remark of Gellius ; " arguto," by Ennius and Propertius. This 
great majority of grammatical forms belonging exclusively to the earlier language is 
certainly a significant fact, which would naturally lead us to assign to the Satyricon a 
time not very distant from the period, the language of which the humbler personages 
borrow so largely. It may, indeed, be objected, that the vulgar are tenacious of 
established usages, in language as well as in other things ; and this is unquestionably 
true, and it becomes necessary, therefore, in order to complete the argument, to ascertain 
the limit of time beyond which it is not probable that the vulgar retained those older 
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forms. Here the above passage of Gellius becomes of great importance. It proves 
that a word, which, at the time when the Satyricon was written, was in so general use 
among the vulgar as to be employed by three diiferent persons of that class, although 
no longer used by the educated and in writing, had at the time when Gellius wrote — 
in or before the middle of the second century — so entirely disappeared from both the 
written and spoken language, that persons not familiar with the earlier literature (" im- 
periti antiquitatis") doubted whether it was a Latin word. Hence it follows that the 
time which elapsed between the composition of the Satyricon and Gellius must have 
been considerable, because the disappearance of an old, or the introduction of a new 
word, is not brought about at once, but is the result of slowly and gradually operating 
causes ; aiid we are not only allowed, but obliged, so far as the grammatical forms of 
the vulgar language in the work are concerned, to place the composition of the Satyri- 
con as early as the age of Augustus or Tiberius. 

I proceed, in the next place, to the consideration of the words and phrases employed 
by the same class of persons, the humbler dramatis personae. 

Trimalchio says, c. 33. 1, " absentivus " ; c. 39. 3, "Rogo"; c. 39. 5, "frontem expu- 
doratam," " scholastici" ; c. 39. 8, "et hoc et illoc," for "et hucetilluc"; c. 39. 10, 
"laniones"; c. 47. 4, "suae rei causa facere"; c. 47. 5, "desomnem"; c. 47. 10, "in 
coenam fieri"; c. 47. 12, "emtitius"; c. 50. 5, "nesapium" and "scelio"; c. 50. 6, 
"statuncula"; c. 51. 4, " martiolum " ; c. 51. 6, "condituram" ; c. 51. 6, "decollari"; 
c. 59. 1, " scordalias" ; c. 63. 3 and c. 68. 8, " omnium numerum" ; c. 63. 4, " tristimo- 
nio"; c. 63. 5, "valde audaculum"; c. 63. 8, " manuciolum," "stramentitium," and "va- 
vatonem"; c. 64. 2, "canturire"; c. 69. 3, "debatuere"; c. 71. 3, "publico"; c. 73. 6, 
" barbatoriam fecit," " praefiscini," and "micarius"; c. 74. 2, "buccinus"; c. 75. 4, "ar- 
tisellium"; c. 75. 6, "fulcipedia" and " amasiuncula" ; c. 75. 9, "sterteia" or "ster- 
tera"; c. 75. 10, "rostrum barbatum"; c. 76. 2, "patrimonium laticlavium " ; c. 76. 8, 
"corrotundavi";* c. 76. 9, "libertos foenerare"; c. 76. 10, "Graeculio"; c. 77: 4, 
" marmoratas," " cellationem," and "sessorium"; c. 77. 5, "Ad summa"; c. 77. 7, 
"vitalia" and "gustum"; c. 78. 2, "ut totus mihi populus bene imprecetur." 

Hermeros uses, c. 57. 2, "berbex"; c. 57. 3, "larifuga"; c. 57. 10, "dignitoso"; 
c. 58. 3, "de praesentiarum" (and c. 74. 17, where Trimalchio uses it); c. 58. 11, "oc- 
cuponem." — Niceros uses, c. 61. 3, " gaudimonio " ; c. 61. 4, " scholasticos " ; c. 61. 7, 

* Wherever the word occurs, (Sen. Quaest. Nat. 4. 3, 7. 26, Epist. 1 13. 18,) it is used in its literal sense, 
" to make round." In the figurative sense, " to collect, to accumulate," it does not occur anywhere. Horace 
(Ep. 1. 6. 34) uses " rotundare" in this sense : " Mille talenta rotundentur, totidem altera, porro et Tertia 
succedant, et quae pars quadrat acervum." 
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" venerarias" ; c. 61, 9, " ecraginavi" ; c. 62. 1, " scruta scita" ; c. 62. 3, " Apoculamus" 
(used also by Habinnas, c. 67. 3); c. 62. 4, "ad stelas facere" and " cantabundus" ; 
c. 62. 10, "lauram," "animam ebuUivi," and "bifurcum"; c. 62. 11, " ambnlarem" ; 
c. 62. 14, " exopinassent." — Habinnas uses, c. 65. 10, " mantissam" ; c. 66. 5, "inte- 
stina sua vomuit"; c. 66. 7, "improbiter" ; c. 67. 10, " excatarassasti" ; c. 68. 8, "re- 
cutitus" and " strabonus." — Seleucus uses, c. 42. 6, " vitali lecto." — Giton uses, c. 91. 
2, "poenitentiam"; c. 94. 11, "praecipitia"; c. 101. 8, " in ultimis esse" ; c. 102. 14, 
"increta"; c. 102. 15, "ferrumine"; c. 114. 11, "lapidabit." Giton betrays so many 
marks of culture and refinement, that perhaps his peculiarities of speech should not be 
enumerated among those of the uneducated. — One of Trimalchio's guests, not mentioned 
byname, uses, c. 38. 1, "lacte gallinaceum"; c. 38. 6, "succosi"; c. 38. 11, "impro- 
pero" ; c. 38. 12, " Sestertium suum vidit" ; " male vacillavit" ; " qui omnia ad se fece- 
runt" ; c. 38. 16, " ilium conturbare" ; " auctionem proscripsit." — Echion uses, c. 45. 4, 
"lanistitia"; c. 45. 5, "calidi cerebri"; c. 45. 6, "ferrum bonum"; c. 45. 8, "sester- 
tiarius" ; c. 45. 9, " exitum facturam." — Scintilla uses, c. 69. 1, " Agaga." — A peasant 
uses, c. 116. 8, " necessitudines." — Chrysis uses, c. 126. 7, "nota"; c. 131. 3, "fasto- 
se." — Circe uses, c. 128. 3, "excaeco." 

Some of these expressions are unsupported by the authority of any writer, early or 
late, and therefore, in this respect at least, throw no light on the question of the age of 
Petronius. But while they consequently appear to us, with our limited remains of the 
popular language, as the peculiarities of the persons who use them, most of them, if not 
all, have the appearance of being taken from the living language of the people, and are 
remarkable for that vigor and expressiveness which characterize the older language of 
the Romans. To this class belong " absentivus" ; " expudoratus" ; " suae rei causa far 
cere" for "cacare"; "desomnis," analogous to " deplumis" (c£ Pirn. Nat. Hist. 10.24. 
34. 70, "inventaeque jam sunt ibi nudae atque deplumes"); "martiolus" (John of 
Salisbury, De Nug. Curial. 4. 5, has the same reading) ; " scordalia," undoubtedly from 
"scordalus," which occurs in other writers as well as in Petronius (cf, besides c. 95. 7, 
Sen. Ep. 83. 11, " Tillius Cimber et nimius erat in vino et scordalus") ; " omnium nume- 
rum," the same as " omnes numeros habere" (cf'Cic. de Offic. 3. 3. 11) ; " tristimonium"; 
"manuciolum"; "vavato"; "canturire"; "debatuere" in the sense of " subagitare " ; 
"barbatoriam facere"; "micarius"; "buccinus," undoubtedly connected with "bucci- 
na" and "buccino"; "artiseUium"; "fulcipedia"; " amasiuncula" ; "sterteia"; "corro- 
tundare"; "Graeculio"; "ad summa"; " vitalia," unless, in Sen. Ep. 99. 20, "quam 
multis vitalia emuntur" should prove to be the correct reading; "gustus" in the sense 
of " specimen " ; — " dignitosus " ; " de praesentiarum," unless the similar expression 
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"in praesentiarum" (Corn. Nep. Hannib. 6) be considered an authority; "larifuga," 
a word worthy of the pen of Plautus ; " occupo " ; — " gaudimonium," formed like 
" tristimonium" ; — " venerarius" ; "ecraginare" or "ecreginare"; "apoculare" or "abo- 
culare"; "laura"; "exopinassent" or "exopinissent"; — "excatarassare" or "excata- 
rizare" ; — " strabonus" ; — " vitalis lectus " ; — " poenitentia," " the act repented of" ; 
" incretare"; "lapidare"; — "fastum facere," in the sense of "contemnere"; — "suc- 
cosus," in the sense of "wealthy"; " improperare," which Burmann calls a "verbum 
cadentis Latinitatis"; but, besides the uncertainty of the text, it is to be observed that 
Du Cange, although he enumerates " improperanter" and " improperium," does not 
mention "impropero"; "ad se facere"; — " lanistitius " ; "calidi cerebri"; "ferrum 
bonum," for "gladiator bonus"; " sestertiarius"; — "Agaga"; "excaecare," in the 
phrase of Circe, " numquid ab aliquo naturali vitio formam meam excaeco," — " do I, 
through some natural blemish or defect, impair the effect of my beauty V Similar, 
although not the same, is the use of the word in Ovid, ex Pont. 4. 2. 17 : " Scilicet ut 
limus venas excaecat in undis, Laesaque suppresso fonte resistit aqua ; Pectora sic mea 
sunt limo vitiata malorum." 

The remaining expressions are, indeed, of infrequent occurrence, but stiU supported 
by the authority of other writers. 

C. 39. 3: "Rogo, me putatis ilia coena esse contentum, quam in theca repositorii 
videratisV Cf Plant. Bacch. 2. 2. 28 : " Ecquidnam meminit MnesUochi ? Pi. Eogas ■? 
Imo unice unum plurimi pendit." Ter. Phorm. 4. 1. 8: "Pol me detinuit morbus. 
D. TJndel aut quil C. Eogas'? Senectus ipsa est morbus." Ter. Andr. 1. 2. 13: 
" D. Qua de re ? S. Eogas 1 Meum gnatum rumor est amare." 

C. 39. 5, " scholastici," and c. 61. 4, " scholasticos." Cf De Orat. Dial. 35: "At 
nunc adolescentuli nostri deducuntur in scenas scholasticorum, qui rhetores vocantur." 
Jid. Capitol. Maxim. Jun. 3 : " Sed timeo, ne soror mea Graecis munditiis erudita bar- 
barum socerum ferre non possit : quamvis ipse adolescens et pulcher et scholasticus ad 
Graecas munditias eruditus esse videatur." Quint. 12. 11. 16: " Cognoscere et prae- 
cepta vivendi perdiscere et in foro nos experiri potuimus, dum scholastici sumus." 

C. 39. 8 : " et hoc et illoc," for " et hue et illuc." See K. L. Schneider's Grammatik 
(Vol. I. p. 28), on the relationship of o and u, and Priscian. I. p. 553 (Putsch): "O 
aliquot Italiae civitates teste Plinio non habebant, sed loco ejus ponebant u, et maxima 
Umbri et Thusci" ; and p. 554 : " u quoque mrdtis Italiae populis in usu non erat, sed 
e contrario utebantur o ; unde Eomanorum quoque vetustissimi in multis dictionibus 
loco ejus posuisse inveniuntur." Cf Varr. de L. L. 5. 9: "Voca inlicium omneis 
Quiriteis hoc ad me." Plaut. Merc. 2. 2. 49 : " hoc non voluntas me impulit." Plaut. 
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Bacch. 2. 3. 77 : " Ne ille hercle mihi sit multo tanto carior, Si me Uloc auro tanto 
circumduxerit." 

C. 39. 10: "laniones." Cf. Flav. Cap. de OrthograpMa (Putsch), p. 2245: "Hie 
lanius nomen est : verbum autem lanio, lanias ; at dixerunt tamen et lanio in nomine." 

C. 47. 10 : "in coenam fieri." Cf. Mart. 13. 54 : " Cerretana mihi fiet, vel missa Ucehit 
De Menapis : lauti de petasone vorent." Val. Max. 8. 1. 8 : " Non supprimenda illius 
quoque damnatio, qui pueruli sui nimio amore correptus, rogatus ab eo ruri, ut omasum 
in coenam fieri juberet, cum bubulae camis in propinquo emendae nulla facultas esset, 
domito bove occiso desiderium ejus explevit." 

C. 47, 12: "Emtitius." Cf. Varro de R R. 3. 2. 12: "et hie aprum glans cum 
j)ascit emtitia, facit pinguem ; ilKc gratuita exilem." 

C. 50. 5: "nesapium." Cf. Q. Ter. Scaurus de Orthogr. p. 2251: "Ne pro non 
positum est apud antiques; significat nefirendes porcos [al. sic nefrendes porci], qui 
sunt sine dentibus, id est, qui fabam frendere non possunt ; nesapius, qui non sapit ; ita 
et nescio, non scio." — « Scelio," or " scellio." Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. 30. 10. 27. 89 : 
" Operae pretium est scire, quomodo praeripiatur, cum exuitur, membrana hibema, alias 
devoranti eam, quoniam nullum animal fraudulentius invidere homini tradunt, inde 
stellionum nomine in maledictum translate." Apul. Metam. 5. 30. 376 : " Sed nunc 
irrisui habita quid agam'? quo me conferam'? quibus modis stellionem istum cohibe- 
aml" Fest. (ed. MuUer) p. 313: " Stelionem genus aiunt lacertae, quod Verrius 
dictum ait, quia virus instillet cibo, potius quam, ut putant abi [ali], a stellarum simili- 
tudine, quia varium est." If the passages in Pliny and Apuleius left any doubt of the 
antiquity of this word, that in Festus, who speaks of Verrius's attempt at explaining 
its etymology, settles the question. 

C. 50. 6 : « statuncula." Cf Ael. Donat. Edit. Secunda (ed. Putsch, p. 1747) : " Sunt 
diminutiva, quae non servant genera, quae ex nominibus primae positionis acceperunt, 
ut scutum scutella, pistrinum pistrella, canis canicula, rana ranimculus, statua statuncu- 
lus." According to this statement of Donatus, we should read " statunculos," unless 
there was a form " statunculum," as well as " statunculus." 

C. 51. 5 : " condituram vitreorum." Isidorus, in his account of the occurrence (Orig. 
16. 15), attributes to Tiberius the same expression: "Hoc facto Caesar dixit artifici, 
Numquid alius scit banc condituram vitrorum ■? " The account of Isidorus diff'ers, in 
other respects, somewhat from that of Petronius, so that we are not justified in suppos- 
ing that Isidorus borrowed his expression from Petronius. If so, Petronius may be 
considered as employing a term used probably before him by others in the same signifi- 
cation. In the sense of " seasoning," the word is used by Sen. de Ira, 3. 15, and by 
Columella repeatedly. 
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C. 51. 6: " decollari." Cf. Fenestella in Diomed. 1 (Putsch, p. 361): "Quemadmo- 
dum Caesar a piratis captus sit, utque eos ipse postea ceperit at decollaverit." 

C. 63. 5 : " valde audaculum." Cf. Fest. 23 (MuUer, p. 27) : « Audax diminutivum 
facit audaculus." Gell. 5. 21 : " reprehensor audaculus verborum." 

C. 63. 8: " stramentitium vavatonem." Cf. Auct. B. Hisp. 16: "ad casas, quae stra- 
mentitiae ab nostris hibemorum causa aedificatae erant." 

C. 71. 3 : " et baec omnia publico." The earliest writers, who use this word in the 
sense of " to publish, to make known," are Tacit. Ann. 16. 4 : " mox flagitante vulgo, ut 
omnia studia sua publicaret (haec enim verba dixere), ingreditur theatrum" ; and Plin. 
Ep. 1.1: " Frequenter hortatus es, ut epistolas, si quas paullo accuratius scripsissem, 
coUigerem publicaremque." The very manner in which Tacitus states the matter seems 
to indicate that the expression "studia publicare" was a vulgarism; and Pliny seems 
to use the expression "publicare" because he quotes the language of his friend Septicius 
Clarus, rather than from his own choice. This instance illustrates an important fact in 
the development of language, that an expression originally without doubt a vulgarism 
— as " publicare," used by Trimalchio — is after a time introduced into the written 
language, at first hesitatingly and with an apology, as Tacitus seems to do, until with- 
out challenge it maintains its place. 

C. 73. 6: "praefiscini." Cf Fl. Sos. Charis. 2. 165: " Titinnius in Setma: Paula 
mea, amabo, pol tu ad laudem addito, Praefiscini, ne puella fascinetur" ; 166 : " Afra- 
nius in Consobrinis : Scis habitum ita ut nunc obtinet, praefiscine." Plant. Rud. 2. 5. 4 : 
"Praefiscine, Satis nequam sum: utpote qui hodie inceperim Amare." Both forms, 
" praefiscini" and " praefiscine," are indiscriminately used. 

C. 75. 10: "rostrum barbatum." Cf. Plant. Menaech. 1. 1. 13: "Aput mensam 
plenam tu hominis rostrum deliges." Varr. Peripl. in Nonius, 6. 455 : " itaque videas 
barbato rostro ilium conmentari et unumquodque verbum statera auraria pendere." 
Lucil. in Nonius, 6. 455 : " ne designati rostrum praetoris pedesque Spectes." 

C. 76. 2: "patrimonium laticlavium." C£ Val. Max.* 5. 1. 7: "itaque puerum 
annulo fibulaque aurea et tunica laticlavia Hispanoque sagulo et ornato equo donatum 
datis, qui eum prosequerentur, equitibus ad Masinissam remisit." 

C. 76. 9 : " et coepi libertas foenerare." Of the various explanations of this obscure 
expression I prefer that of Burmann : " I began to deal in freedmen, but with usury, 
as I had hitherto dealt in money ; that is, I made freedmen of slaves, but with profit to 
myself." Cicero uses "fenerari" in this sense with the accusative "beneficium" ; Lael. 

* It is now well known that Valerius Maximus, like Velleius Paterculus, belongs to the times of Augustus 
and Tiberius. 
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9. 31: "Ut enim benefici liberalesque sumus, non ut exigamus gratiam (neque enim 
beneficium feneramur ; sed natura propensi ad liberalitatem sumus), sic amicitiam non 
spe mercedis adducti, sed quod omnis ejus fructus in ipso amore inest, expetendam 
putamus." 

C. 77.4: "porticus marmoratas." Cf. Varr. de R. E. 1. 59. 2: "Ideoque in iis 
camaras marmorato et parietes pavimentaque faciunt, quo frigidius sit."* Ibid. 3 : "In 
oporothece mala manere putant satis commode alii in tabulis, ut in opere marmorato, alii 
substrata palea vel etiam floccis." Gruter. Inscr. 39. 4 : " M. Aurelius. Pacorus M. 
Cocceius. Stratocles Aeditui. Veneris. Hortorum Sallustianorum. Basem. cum Pavi- 
mento. Marmorato Deanae. D. $ D." — "Sessorium." Cf. Gael. Aurelianus f Acut. 1. 
11 : " At si boo fieri non potuerit, in vicina portion gestatio adhibenda, ita ut sella baju. 
latoria vel quolibet sessorio leniter atque mediocriter moveantur." The authority of this 
passage, the only one besides that of Petronius in which the word occurs, is, for two 
reasons, of little weight : firstly, because the age of Aurelianus is not certainly known ; 
and secondly, Aurelianus uses the word in the sense of " chair," while Petronius seems 
to use it in that of " sitting-room." 

C. 78. 2 : " ut totus mihi populus bene imprecetur." " Imprecari," in a favorable 
sense, does not occur in writers of the best age. C£ Apul. Metam. 9. 25. 641 : " solito 
sermone salutem ei fuerat imprecatus." 

C. 57. 2 : " berbex," for " vervex." The near relationship of b and v is well known. J 
The instances on ancient monuments in which these letters are used one for the other 
are innumerable, proving that the pronunciation of the vulgar was inaccurate; for 
example, " vene," " acervus," " vasis," for " bene," " acerbus," " basis," and, vice versa, 
"bendidit," "bixit," "serbus," for "vendidit," "vixit, "servus"; nay, we find "vibus," 
and even "bibus," for "vivus." The last-mentioned instance is quite analogous to 
" berbex" ; for in this case, too, we find an intermediate form, " verbex," which occurs 
repeatedly in an inscription of Fratres Arvales, Gruter. Inscrip. 121. 1. Cf Vopisc. 
Aurel. 50 : " vehementissime autem delectatus est Phagone, qui usque eo multum come- 
dit, ut uno die ante mensam ejus aprum integrum, centum panes, berbicem§ et porcel- 
lum comederet." 

* Although the text is apparently imperfect, the existence and use of the word " marmoratus " is suf. 
ficiently proved by this and the following passage. 

t His age is uncertain : some place him in the time of Galenus (b. 130, d. 200), others as late as the fifth 
century. 

J See K. L. Schneider's Grammatik, Vol. I. p. 226. 

§ This is the reading of one of the best manuscripts. 
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C. 58. 10: " molestare." Cf. Scribon. Largus Compos. Medic. 71: "Uva rare valde 
molestat." 

C. 62. 1: "scruta scita." Cf. Lucil. in Gell. 3. 14: "Quid nil et scruta quidem ut 
vendat scrutarius, laudat Praefractam strigilem, soleam improbus dimidiatam." Hor. 
Ep. 1. 7. 65 : " Volteium mane Philippus Vilia vendentem tunicato scruta popello." 
Cf. Fast. 330 (MuUer) : " Scitae alias, quae sunt bona facie, alias bonis artibus mulie- 
res a poetis usurpantur." Plaut. Merc. 4. 4. 17 : " Scitam hercle sane concubinam 
banc." Plaut. Amphitr. 1. 1. 135 : " Haec nox scita est exercendo scorto conducto 
male." 

C. 62. 3 : « ad stelas facere." Cf Plin. Nat. Hist. 6. 28. 32. 150 : « Insulae sine no- 
minibus multae, celebres vero Isura, Rhinnea et proxuma, in qua scriptae sunt stelae 
lapideae literis incognitis"; and 6. 29. 34. 174: "Insulae ante portum duae Pseudepy- 
lae vocantur, interiores totidem Pylae, in altera stelae lapideae literis ignotis." If "fa- 
cere" is used for "se facere," in the sense of "se conferre," "to make for a place," it 
may be justified by the authority of Apuleius (Metam. 5. 2. 321): "Invitata Psyche 
talium locorum oblectatione propius accessit, et pauUo fidentior intra limen sese 
facit." 

C. 62. 4: « cantabundus." Cf Q. Qaudius Quadrigarius in Gell. 9. 13: "Ita, ut 
ante dixi, constiterunt : Gallus sua disciplina scuto projecto cantabundus." Gellius 
himself bears this testimony to the excellence of the style of this annalist, a contempo- 
rary of Sulla's : " Sed quid hostis et quod genus et quam formidandae vastitatis et 
quantum insolens provocator et cujusmodi fuerit pugna decertatum, Q. Claudius primo 
annalium purissime atque illustrissime simplicique et incomta orationis antiquae suavi- 
tate descripsit." 

C. 62. 10: "animam ebuUivi."* Cf Sen. Apocol, 4: "Et Ule quidem animam ebul- 
liit." 

C. 65. 10 : " mantissam habet." Whatever be the true interpretation of this difiicult 
expression, the word occurs in old writers. Cf Fest. (Miiller, p. 132) : " Mantisa addi- 
tamentum dicitur lingua Tusca, quod ponderi adicitur, sed deterius et quod sine uUo 
usu est. Lucilius : Mantisa obsonia vincit." 

C. 68. 8 : " recutitus est." Cf Mart. 7. 30. 5 ; " Nee recutitorum fugis inguina Ju- 
daeorum." Pers. 5. 184 : " Labra moves tacitus recutitaque sabbata palles." 

C. 94. 11: « praecipitia." Cf Plin. Nat. Hist. 22. 17. 20. 43: "sed contra volsa, 
rupta lapsusque et praecipitia aut vehiculorum eversiones singularis." 

* The expression is used by Seleucus too, c. 42. 3 : " tam bonus Chrysanthus animam ebuUiit." 
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C. 101. 8 : "in ultimis esse." Cf. Sen. Controv. 2. 12 : " cum snbito nunciatum est 
in ultimis esse filium." 

C. 102. 15: "ferrumine." Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. 36. 23. 55. 176: "Ruinarum urbis 
ea maxume causa, quod furto calcis sine ferrumine suo caementa componuntur." 

C. 126. 7 : "Ex hac nota." Cf. Hor. Carm. 2. 3. 6 : " Seu te in remoto gramine per 
dies Festos reclinatum bearis Interiore nota Falemi." The transition from this special 
signification, "kind or quality of wine," to a more general, was easy and natural. 
Hence Colum. 9. 15. 13: "atque id secundae notae mel defluit"; 12. 59. 3: "Caseum 
Gallicum vel cujuscunque notae volueris, minutatim concidito et conterito." Curius 
ap. Cic. ad Fam. 7. 29. 1 : " Quare, Cicero mi, persevera constanter nos conservare et 
Sulpicii successori nos de meliore nota commenda." CatuU. 66. (68.) 28 : " Veronae 
turpe Catullo Esse, quod hie quisquis de meliore nota Frigida deserto tepefecit membra 
cubili." 

C. 38. 1 : " lacte gallinaceum." Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. Praef 23 : " ut vel lactis galli- 
nacei sperare possis in volumine haustum." 

C. 38. 12: "Sestertium suum vidit decies." C£ Sen. de Benef. 2. 27. 1 : "Hie, qui 
quater millies sestertium suum vidit." — " male vaeillavit." Cf. Cic. in Cat. 2. 10. 21 : 
" qui partim inertia partim male gerendo negotio partim etiam sumptibus in vetere aere 
alieno vacillant." 

C. 38. 16 : " ilium conturbare," in the sense of " to be embarrassed in one's pecuniary 
circumstances, to be bankrupt." Cf. Cic. pro Plane, 28. 68 : " Varum fac me multis 
debere, et in his Plancio : utrum igitur me conturbare oportet, an ceteris, cum cujus- 
que dies venerit, hoc nomen, quod urget, nunc, cum petitur, dissolvere 1" Cic. ad Quint. 
Fr. 2. 12. 5 : " Ad quem ego rescripsi nihil esse, quod posthac arcae meae fiducia contur- 
baret." — " auctionem proscripsit." C£ Cic. ad Attic. 13. 37. 4 : " Velim, si tibi videtur, 
appelles Balbum et Offilium de auctione proscribenda." 

C. 45. 9: "bonum exitum facturam." Cf Sen. Ep. 115. 15: "donee Euripides in 
medium ipse prosiluit petens, ut exspectarent viderentque, quem admirator auri exitum 
facerent." 

C. 116. 8: " necessitudines." Cf Tac. Hist. 3. 59: "atque ipse Vitellius respectu 
suarum necessitudinum nihil in Domitianum atrox parabat." Curt. 4. 10 : " Crederes 
Alexandrum inter suas necessitudines flere et solatia non adhibere sed quaerere." Fest. 
138 (Miiller, p. 288): "Kapi simulatur virgo ex gremio matris aut, si ea non est, ex 
proxima necessitudine, cum ad virum traditur, quod videlicet ea res feliciter Eomulo 
cessit." 

C. 131. 3: "fastose." Cf. Mart. 10. 13. 7: "Ad nocturnae jaees fastosae limina 
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moechae." Panegyr.* in C. Calp. Pisonem. 107 : " Kara domus tenuem non aspernatur 
amiciim, Raraque non humilem calcat fastosa clientem." 

It is apparent from this brief examination, that most of these expressions are sup- 
ported by the authority of the oldest and best writers ; and even those few which now 
have the authority of later writers only are such that they are not necessarily of later 
origin, but their not occurring in earlier writers is either accidental, it so happening 
that the earlier writers had no occasion to use them, or is to be accounted for by the 
fact that so large portions of the works of older writers have perished. So much is cer- 
tain, — that an unprejudiced reader will find no evidence in these expressions militating 
against the result of the historical examination, that Petronius belongs to the period of 
time covered by the close of the reign of Augustus and the commencement of that of 
Tiberius. Nay, if we allowed ourselves to be exclusively influenced by the character of 
the language of the humbler persons introduced into the story, we might be tempted to 
place the work in a period considerably earlier, were it not for one consideration. The 
language of the vulgar retains grammatical forms, words, and phrases frequently for 
generations after they have disappeared from the language of the cultivated. Hence, 
though some of the humbler characters use expressions which remind us of the time 
immediately succeeding Plautus, it does not follow that they lived in that time. But 
however strong this conservative principle is, it is not lasting; the language of the 
humble follows at some distance that of the educated, and adopts, though much later, 
the innovations introduced by their superiors in learning and refinement. From the 
entire want of similar works of the same or other periods, we are now unable to deter- 
mine, and prove by positive evidence, at what distance these imperfectly educated men 
followed their betters, and how long a time elapsed between their own time and the 
time when the language of which their conversation furnishes a specimen was the lan- 
guage of the cultivated ; but we are justified in availing ourselves of the important in- 
formation contained in GeUius (17. 2) concerning the form " fruniscor," f and of the 
light thus thrown on the history of the grammatical element of this humbler language, 
and in inferring, since grammar and vocabulary are two coexisting parts of one whole, 
that what is by the statement in GeUius so clearly proved of the grammatical forms, 
is equally true of the words and phrases. 

This appears to be the proper place to advert, in a few words, to the diminutives, to 
the Greek forms and expressions, and to the proverbs occurring in this work, most of 
which are put in the mouths of the humbler personages. 

* This poem is ascribed by some to Lucan, by others to Saleius Bassus, a protege of Calpurnius. 
t See page 133. 
VOL. VI. NEW SERIES. 20 
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The diminutives which occur in the work, and most of which are used by the hum- 
bler personages, although not nlany, are yet sufficiently numerous to impart a marked 
character to the language of those who employ them, and corroborate the view that 
the Satyricon was written at a time when the peculiarities of the older writers were yet 
in vogue among the people. No one can read Plautus and other writers of the older 
times without being struck by their predilection for the use of diminutives, whether 
nouns, adjectives, or adverbs, — a predilection which even the language of affected imi- 
tators, such as Apuleius, confirms. 

Trimalchio uses, c. 39. 4, "fericulus"; c. 39. 6, "taurulus"; c. 50. 6, "catilla" (for 
the more common "catillos") and "statuncula" (or, as others read, " statunculas " or 
'-' statunculos"); c. 63. 4, "misella"; c. 63. 5, "audaculum"; c. 75. 6, "amasiuncula"; 
c. 75. 8, " corcillum" (for the more common " corculum"); c. 77. 4, " casula." Herme- 
ros uses, c. 57. 6, "glebulas" and " lamellulas"; c. 58. 2, "offla"; c. 58. 5, "comula"; 
and c, 58. 8, " sponsiunculam." Habinnas uses, c. 65. 10, "misello"; c. 65. 11, "ossi- 
cula"; c. 66. 2, "lucunculum"; c. 66. 4, "vemulae"; c. 66. 6, "homuncionem"; and 
c. 66. 7, "catillum." Plocrinus uses, c. 64. 3, "adolescentulus" ; Echion, c. 45. 7, 
"amasiunculos" ; Ganymedes, c. 44. 15, "casulas"; and a guest of Trimalchio, 
whose name is not mentioned, uses, c. 38. 3, "meliusculae" and "Graeculis." Even 
the better educated persons frequently employ diminutives. Agamemnon uses, c. 3. 2, 
" adolescentuli," and c. 46. 2, "casulas"; Quartilla, c. 24. 2, "vernulae"; Oeno- 
thea, c. 134. 11, "adolescentulus"; Eumolpus, c. 85. 1, " aedicularum" ; c. 111. 5, 
"casulam" (in the sense of "sepulcrum"); and Encolpius, or Petronius himself, by no 
means abstains from the use of diminutives; he uses, c. 1. 3, "adolescentulos" and 
"globulos"; c. 6. 4, c. 7. 4, c. 131. 2 and 6, and c. 138. 3, "anicula"; c. 11. 2, "ami- 
culo"; c. 28. 6, "libellus"; c. 29. 8, "aedicula" and "pusilla"; c. 31. 9, "asellus"; 
c. 40. 3, "sportellae"; c. 40. 5, "alicula"; c. 56. 8, "offla"; c. 64. 6, "catellam"; 
c. 67. 9, "capseUam aureolam"; c. 70. 8, "coroUis"; c. 96. 1, and c. 136. 4, "ostio- 
lum"; c. 126. 16, "osculum"; c. 131. 5, "lapillos"; c. 135. 8. 11, "tigillo"; c. 136. 
5, "mensulae"; c. 140. 11, "clostellum"; c. 140. 15, "locellos." 

Of these diminutives, " adolescentulus " has the authority of Cicero (not to mention 
the analogous form " adolescentula," which occurs in Plautus and Terence) ; " aedicula," 
of Plautus and Cicero ; " amiculum," of Festus and Cicero ; " anicula," of Terence and 
Cicero; "asellus," of Varro and Cicero; "audaculus," of Festus (seep. 145); " catH- 
lum" ("us"), of Columella and Val. Maximus; "corolla," of Plautus, Festus, Proper- 
tius, and Catullus ; " glebula," of Columella and Vitruvius ; " globulus," being by Pe- 
tronius used in a metaphorical sense, has in its literal signification the authority of Cato 
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and Varro;" homuncio," of Cicero; "libellus," of Plautus, Cicero, and Livy; "locelli," 
of Caesar and Val. Maximus ; " lucunculus," of Afranius ; " meliusculus," of Plautus, 
Varro, and Columella ; " mensula," of Plautus ; " misellus," of Plautus, Cicero, and 
Catullus ; " osculum" (in the sense of " little mouth"), of Ovid and Phsedrus ; " ostio- 
lum," of Columella; "pediculus," of Columella; "pusillus," of Plautus, Cato, and 
Cicero ; " tigillum," of Livy, Catullus, and TibuUus ; " vasculum," of Cato. 

It is seen, then, that by far the greater number of these diminutives are supported by 
the authority of old writers ; and the fact that a few occur in later writers only, (" ali- 
cula" in Martial and Velius Longus, "capsella" in Ulpianus, "casida" in Pliny and 
Juvenal, "catella" in Martial and Juvenal, "ossiculum" in Pliny and Gellius, and 
"vernula" in Juvenal,) or in Petronius alone, ("amasiuncula" and " amasiunculus," 
" clostellum," "comula," "corcillum," "fericulus," "offla," " statunculum," "taurulus,") 
is no evidence of the late age of the Satyricon, because the non-occurrence of these 
words in older writers may be accidental. 

It is certainly not to be wondered at that residents of Middle and Lower Italy, most 
of whom were not even natives of Italy, but had come from Greece or Asia, should mix 
Greek expressions, more or less corrupted and modified, in their discourse. 

We find, thus, in the conversation of Trimalchio, the following words and forms : 
"tengo menas," c. 34. 7 and 73. 6; " philologiam," c. 39. 3; "praxim," c. 39. 4; 
" cataphagae," c. 39. 9 ; " anathymiasis," c. 47. 6 ; " peristasin," c. 48. 4 ; " melicam," 
c. 64. 2; "zelotypa," c. 69. 2; " colepio," c. 70. 2; "faciatur triclinia," c. 71. 10; and 
"nemini nihil satis est," c. 76. 3. — Niceros uses " basioballum," c. 61. 6; " ecraginavi," 
c. 61. 9; " apoculamus," c. 62. 3. — Hermeros says, "malisto" (/iaXwrro? being, perhaps, 
a Greek vulgarism for fieyia-TO';), c. 57. 10; "Nee sursum nee deorsum non cresco," 
c. 58. 5; and "Athana" and "alogias manias," c. 58. 7. — Seleucus uses "laecasin," 
c. 42. 2 ; and " nemini nihil boni facere," c. 42. 7. — Scintilla uses " Agaga," c. 69. 1. — 
Ganymedes says, " percolapabant," c. 44. 5 ; and another of the guests, " zaplutus," c. 
37. 6, and " babae," c. 37. 9. Nay, even the language of Petronius himself is not en- 
tirely free from Grecisms. Thus we meet " phantasia," c. 38. 15 ; " sophos" (o-o^w?), c. 
40. 1; " bucolesias," c. 41. 2; "automatum," c. 50. 1, and "automata," c. 140. 11; and 
" periscelides " and "phoecasia," c. 67. 4. — Eumolpus says, "in hypogeo," c. 111. 2. 

It is in the nature of things that most of the proverbs, those vehicles of popular 
feeling, experience, and wisdom, are found in the conversation of the humbler person- 
ages of the drama. Trimalchio says, c. 39. 7 : "In Geminis autem nascuntur bigae et 
boves et colei, et qui utrosque parietes linunt," — the Greek Bvo Tol^ovi aXei^av, the 
German " auf beiden Achseln tragen," "to please two, even opposite, characters"; it 
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conveys a similar, although not altogether the same, idea as the proverb, " duo parietes 
de eadem fidelia dealbare," used by Curius in Cic. ad Fam. 7. 29. 2. C. 39. 11: " In 
Sagittario strabones, qui olera spectant, lardum toUunt." C. 59. 2: " Semper in hac re 
qui vincitur, vincit." C. 63. 2: " Asinus in tegulis." C. 74. 13: "in sinum suum con- 
spuit." (Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. 28. 4. 7. 35 : " Veniam quoque a dels spei alicujus auda- 
cioris petimus in sinum spuendo.") C. 74. 14 : " qui in pergula natus est, aedes non 
somniatur." C. 74. 16 : " ipse mihi asciam in crus impegi." C. 76. 11 : " ab acia et acu 
mi omnia exposuit." C. 77. 6 : " assem habeas, assem valeas" ; and " habes, habeberis." 
— One of Trimalchio's guests, whose name is not given, says, c. 37. 2 : " quae nummos 
modio metitur." (Cf. Horat. Sat. 1. 1. 96 : " Ut metiretur nummos." The Greeks had 
. the same proverb. Cf. Suid. : //.eSifivov km 7rapoi/j,ia • MeBi/ivw d7ro/j,erpa) irapa tov •n-arpo'i 
dpjvpiov • i-Trl Twv fiejoK'qv koI dOpoap vpocrBoKavTaip co<f>e\.eiav. Lucian. Dial. Meretr. 9 : 

TO fiev yap apyvpiov firjhe api6/j,(p ayeiv avrov, aXXa fieBi/Mva aTTopfefieTpTjfiepov ttoXXou? fieBi- 

fipov<i.) C. 38. 12: " Sestertium suum vidit decies" (c£ Sen. de Benef 2. 27. 1, "hie, 
qui quater millies sestertium suum vidit "), and " Non puto ilium capUlos liberos ha- 
bere." C. 38. 13: "oUa male fervet," — the Greek fet ^uT/aa, ^y <piXia. — Seleucus says, 
0. 42. 2 : " Aqua dentes habet" ; and c. 42. 7 : " aequo est, ac si in puteum conjicias." — 
Phileros says, c. 43. 5 : " Longe fugit, quisquis sues fugit " ; and c. 43. 7 : " in manu 
illius plumbum aurum fiebat." Varro had written a satire with the title, " Longe 
fugit, qui sues fugit," as is seen from a quotation in Nonius, 3. 204 : " Erbum generis 
neutri est, ut plerumque. Feminini Varro Longe fugit, qui suos fugit : sed uti serat haec 
legumina arte parva pauca: cicer, ervillam, ac paregia alia spiria ceteris"; and from a 
second, 4. 271. — Ganymedes says, c. 44. 1: "quod nee ad coelum nee ad terram per- 
tinet." (Cf Lucian. Alexand. seu Pseudomant. 54: oktw (jloi xpn^'l^'O^'i eTre^tti^ef, ovtg yrj^i, 
^acrip, ovre ovpapov dirTOfiepov;, aporjTov; Be koI Bvaporfovj d'irapra<;.^ C. 44. 3 : " serva me, 
servabo te." C. 44. 7 : " cum quo audacter posses in tenebris micare." That this was an 
old proverb is sufficiently proved by a passage in Cic. de Off". 3. 19. 77 : " Haec non 
turpe est dubitare philosophos, quae ne rustici quidem dubitentl a quibus natum est 
id, quod jam contritum est vetustate, proverbium. Cum enim fidem alicujus bonitatem- 
que laudant, dignum esse dicunt, quicum in tenebris mices." C. 44. 10: "annona pro 
Into erat." A similar expression occurs. Plant. Trucul. 2. 7. 6 : " Qui bona pro stercore 
habet." C. 44. 18 : " Dii pedes lanatos habent." (Cf Macrob. Sat. 1.8: " Saturnum 
ApoUodorus alligari ait per annum laneo vinculo et solvi ad diem sibi festum, id est, 
mense hoc decembri : atque inde proverbium ductum deos laneos pedes habere.") — 
Echion says, c. 45. 8: "qui asinum non potest, stratum caedit"; c. 45. 9: "Colubra 
restem non parit"; c. 45. 13: "Manus manum lavat." Cf Plat. Axioch., where the 
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same proverb is ascribed to Epicharmus: Bia TravTos Be €do<; ea-rh avra> ^wvelv to 'ETn^ap- 
fieiov d Se %6t/3 Tctv x^^P"' '"'?^'* ^^^- I^^d. de Morte Claud. 9. 5 : " Hercules enim, qui 
videret ferrum suum in igne esse, modo hue modo illuc cursabat et aiebat : Noli mihi 
invidere, mea res agitur : deinde si quid volueris, invicem faciam : Manus manum lavat." 
It will at once be apparent that Seneca imitates, even to the proverb, the language of 
the vulgar. This satire was probably written immediately after the death of Claudius, 
in 54 A. D. — Hermeros says, c. 57. 3 : " Larifuga nescio quis nocturnus, qui non valet 
lotium suum," and "in molli carne vermes nascuntur." C. 57. 7: "in alio pediculum 
vides, in te ricinum non videsT' (C£ Horat. Sat. 1. 3. 73: "Qui ne tuberibus propriis 
offendat amicum, Postulat, ignoscet verrucis illius." Matt. vii. 3-5: t/ Se /SXeVet? to 

Kap<po<; TO ev Ta> 0<p6aXfi(p rov aBeX<l)ov cov, Tqv Se ev tw crm oi^OaXjio) Bokov ov KaTavoeig ; ij ww? 
e/aet? tm aSe\(f)m crov A(f>e<; eic^aXa) to Kapcfjo'; eK tov o(f)da\fiov <tov ; km iBov tj Soko<; ev tw 
o(f>0a\/Ma> <70V ' vTTOKpiTa, eK^aXe TrpwTov eK tov oi^daKfiov aov T-rjv Bokov, Kai totb Sta/SXeilfet? eK- 

^aXelv TO Kap(f>o'; eK tov o(f)9aXfi,ov tov dBeX(f)ov crov.) C. 57. 8: " lorus in aqua." C. 58. 3 : 
" qualis dominus, talis et servus." (Cf the Greek proverbs alluded to by Cic. ad Attic. 
5. 11. 5: ola J 7) BeaTToiva, Tola Be Koi rj kvcov,* or oiroia rj Beairoiva Tolai Koi OepairaiviBe';.^ 
C. 58. 12: "volpis uda," where even the old form "volpis" for "vulpes" bears testi- 
mony to the antiquity of the proverb. — Plocrinus says, c. 64. 3 : " quadrigae meae 
decucurrerunt." The Greeks express the idea conveyed in this proverb by another: 
ndxai TTOT ^crav aXKOfioi MCKriaioi. This proverb, the origin of which is variously ex- 
plained, occurs frequently in Greek writers, among others in Aristoph. Plut. 1002. — 
Habinnas says, c. 67. 10: "nunc hoc est caldum meiere et frigidum potare," a proverb 
more remarkable for its vigor than its elegance, but perfectly in keeping with the char- 
acter of the person who uses it. — Circe says, c. 129. 7 : " ad tubicines mittas." 

Encolpius himself, or rather Petronius, does not abstain from the use of proverbs. 
He says, c. 47. 8: "in medio clivo laborare." A similar idea is expressed in a similar 
manner in Ovid. Heroid. 20. 41 : " Mille doli restant ; clivo sudamus in imo." V. Lors, 
in his edition of Ovid's Heroides (Cologne, 1830), rightly defends the proverbial char- 
acter of this expression of Ovid's by referring to the above passage of Petronius. An- 
other expression of a similar character occurs in Sen. Ep. 31. 4: " ranto melior, surge et 
inspira, et clivum istvim uno, si potes, spiritu exsupera." C. 83. 7 : " cum ventis litigo." 
The Greeks have several proverbs of the same import ; as, dve'ixov<; jeapyel';, which Suidas 
thus explains : ein tS>v ttovowtuiv kuo fjir]Bevo<; fieTe^ovTcov ' Koi yap 6 ave/j,o<} Trdvra [xev ^veo 
Ktti av^ei, ovBev Be erepov rj jjlovtjv a^yriv airo^epeTat, • iicTTe ovBevoi /leTaXaftlSdvei, The New 

* See Plato de K. P. 8. 13. 
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Testament expressions et? aepa XaXeiv (1 Cor. xiv. 9, eaeaOe yap eU depa XaXovPTei) and 
depa Sepeiv (1 Cor. ix. 26, ovtq)9 irvKTevw m ovk depa Sepcov) are of the same import. 

Several facts cannot but strike the reader. In the first place, it is plain that all 
these proverbs share more or less in those qualities which are required to make a 
maxim or apothegm a proverb. Secondly, the same taste and sense of propriety which 
are shown by the author in attributing to each person language suited to his station, age, 
and education, are equally observed in the use of these proverbs. Any one who will 
compare the homely " serva me, servabo te," or " manus manum lavat," of Echion, the 
vulgar "in moUi carne vermes nascuntur" of Hermeros, the coarse "caldum meiere et 
frigidum potare" of Habinnas, and the refined "in medio clivo laborare" of Encolpius, 
will perceive the correctness of this observation. Thirdly, the proverbs bear, both in 
their import and language, the impress of antiquity. In the case of one, at least, of 
the proverbs, — " cum quo audacter posses in tenebris micare," — we have the clear and 
irrefragable testimony of Cicero as to its age ; and what is thus established in the case 
of this beyond the shadow of a doubt, may fairly be presumed with regard to the rest, 
on account of their general resemblance in feeling, conception, and language. 

The result, then, of the examination of the diminutives, Grecisms, and proverbs seems 
to be, that they contain no indication whatever of a late composition of the work ; on 
the contrary, whatever evidence we have as to their age, more especially of the diminu- 
tives and proverbs, is decidedly in favor of an early period. 

Having thus examined the language of the humbler persons introduced into the story 
of the book, it remains to subject to a like examination the language of Encolpius, the 
hero who relates his adventures. I shall include ia this examination the language of 
several other persons who are the equals of Encolpius in education and refinement, 
such as Eumolpus, Ascyltus, Quartilla, and others. 

But before entering upon this examination, it is necessary to advert again to a fact 
already mentioned, that the work of Petronius is the only one of its kind. There is 
no other like it in the whole range of Roman literature, so far as it has been preserved. 
Each kind of composition has its own standard, and it is a delicate task to judge a pro- 
duction of one kind by the standard of another. The dialogues introduced into the 
story of Petronius, truthful, lifelike dialogues though they be, are not like the dialogues 
of the Latin comedy. The latter have one object : they are exclusively intended to aid 
in advancing and unfolding the plot of the play, while the former are of the greatest 
variety, just like the conversations which are wont to occur at accidental meetings of 
persons of different occupations, opinions, and conditions. The narrative of the work 
is equally different from any other. It tells, in simple, unpretending language, every 
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day's occurrences. Some of the familiar letters of Cicero, in which he relates the less 
important occurrences of his life while at home, or on a journey, or in one of his villas, 
come perhaps nearest, both in matter and form, to the narrative of Petronius. But 
although the difficulty here indicated, the want of any other work of the same kind 
with which the Satyricon could be compared, may render the result of an examination 
of the language of Petronius extremely uncertain and unsatisfactory, this is certainly 
no reason why the examination should not be made. 

C. 10. 4: "privatis quaestibus." "Privatus" in the sense of "individual," the re- 
verse of " communis." Cf Cic. de Off. 1. 7. 20: "deinde, ut communibus pro commu- 
nibus utatur, privatis ut suis." Cic. de Leg. 3. 19. 44: "In privatos homines leges 
ferri noluerunt: id est enim piivilegium." It is to be noticed that Scaliger alters "pri- 
vatos" into "privos," without the authority, however, of the manuscripts. Cic. pro 
Domo sua, 17. 43 : " Vetant leges sacratae, vetant XII tabulae leges privatis hominibus 
irrogari: id est enim privilegium." In this instance, too, Scaliger reads "privis" for 
"privatis." — C. 10. 5: "et per totam urbem rumoribus different." Cf Plant. Aul. 3. 
2. 31 : " Ita me bene Lavema amet, te jam, nisi reddi Mihi vasa jubes, pipulo hie diffe- 
ram ante aedis." Caecilius in Gell. 2. 23 : " Differor sermone miser." Propert. 1. 16. 
47 : " Sic ego nunc dominae vitiis et semper amantis Fletibus aetema differor invidia." 
— C. 10. 6: "quia tamquam scholastici ad coenam promisimus." Cf Plaut. Men. 5. 2. 
43: "Una opera prohibere, ad coenam ne promittat, postules." Plaut. Stich. 4. 2. 16: 
"Ad coenam hodie hercle alio promisi foras." Plin. Ep. 1. 15. 1 : "Heus tu, promittis 
ad coenam, nee venis." Cic. de Orat. 2. 7. 27: "Quidnam? inquit Catulus. Ut hie 
sitis hodie. Turn, cum ille dubitaret, quod ad fratrem promiserat, Ego, inquit Julius, 
pro utroque respondeo." — " et habitationem mihi prospiciam." Cf. Cic. ad Fam. 13. 2 : 
" Peto igitur a te in majorem modum, quod sine tua molestia fiat, ut ei de habitatione 
commodes." Caes. Bell. Civ. 3. 21 : " unam (legem), qua mercedes habitationum annu- 
as conductoribus donavit." — C. 10. 7: "amoliri custodem molestum." Cf Ter. Andr. 
4. 2. 24 : " Proinde hinc vos amolimini." 

C. 15. 5 : " nisi ut semel deposita vestis inter praedones strangularetur." C£ Stat. 
Silv. 2. 2. 150: "Non tibi sepositas infelix strangulat area Divitias." But although 
in both instances "strangulo" is used in the sense of "removing out of sight," in 
Petronius it is probably a vulgarism for " to steal," like the English " to hook." 

C. 17. 1: "et ad neutram partem assentationem flectentibus." Cf Veil. Pat. 2. 
128. 3 : " et qui M. TuUio tantum tribuere, ut paene assentatione sua, quibus vellet, 
principatus conciliaret." The verb "assentari" is used in the corresponding sense. 
Cf Plaut. Most. 1. 3. 90: "Nunc, ne ejus causa vapulem, tibi potius adsentabor," 
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Veil. Pat. 2. 48. 1 : " et iis, qui a Caesare dimittendos exercitus contendebant, assenta- 
batur." — C. 17. 8: "Sed de remedio non tarn valde laboro"; for "tarn"; an expres- 
sion used by Quartilla, a woman of refinement and education, however licentious and 
unprincipled. C£ Cic. de Divin. % 39. 81 : " Quasi vero quidquam sit tam valde, quam 
nihil sapere, vulgare." Caesar in Cic. ad Attic. 9. 7, C. 1 : " Gaudeo mehercule vos 
significare Uteris, quam valde probetis ea, quae apud Corfinium sunt gesta." Plant. 
Merc. Prol. 103 : " Vosmet videte, quam mihi valde placuerit." — The same person uses, 
c. 17. 9, " traducere," which is used in two other places in the same sense, once by 
Eumolpus, c. 87. 4, and once by Echion, c. 45. 8. C£ Liv. 2. 38 : " An non sensistis 
triumphatum hodie de vobis esse ? vos omnibus, civibus peregrinis tot finitimis populis, 
spectaculo abeuntes fuisse'? vestras conjuges vestros liberos traductos per ora homi- 
numl" Sen. de Benef 4. 32. 3: "Hie corpore deformis est, adspectu foedus et orna- 
menta sua traducturus." 

C. 18. 1 : "Secundum banc deprecationem." Cf. Cic. in Verr. 1. 11. 34: "Tua ratio 
est, ut secundum binos ludos mihi respondere incipias: mea, ut ante primes ludos 
comperendinem." Cic. de Orat. 1. 62. 264: "nobis expones ea, quae abs te de ofRciis 
praeceptisque oratoris quaesita sunt : sed opinor, secundum hunc diem." Cic. ad Attic. 
3. 12. 1 : " Spem ostendis secundum comitia." The word occurs once more in the same 
sense, c. 112. 8. — C. 18. 3: " adjuvaturos." C£ Sal. Jugurth. 47. 2: "ratus, id quod 
res monebat, frequentiam negotiatorum et commeatum juvaturum exercitum et jam 
paratis rebus munimento fore." Plin. Ep. 4. 15. 13 : " Etenim cum sic te, sic Bassum 
diligamus, ut et ilium cujuscunque et tuum quemcunque quaestorem in petendis hono- 
ribus omni opera omni labore omni gratia simus juvaturi," etc. See Reisig's Lat. 
Gram. p. 234. — C. 18. 4: "post banc pollicitationem." C£ Asinius PoUio in Cic. ad 
Earn. 10. 32. 4 : " Tres legiones firmas habeo : quarum unam, duodetrigesimam, cum ad 
se initio belli arcessisset Antonius hac poUicitatione," etc. Ter. Phorm. 5. 5. 17 : " Quin 
tu hinc pollicita,tiones aufer." 

C. 22. 5: "et stertere, tamquam olim dormientes, coeperunt"; "olim" in the sense 
of "long ago." Cf. Curt. 10. 3. 10: "Hoc ego nunc primum profiteer, sed olim scio." 
Phaedr. 3. 12. 4: "Hoc si quis pretii cupidus vidisset tui, Olim redisses aid splendorem 
pristinum." Virg. Georg. 4. 421 : " Deprensis olim statio fidissima nautis." See Hand's 
Tursellinus, Vol. IV. p. 370. 

C. 24. 4: " Ab hac voce equum cinaedus mutavit"; c. 41. 9: " Ab hoc ferculo Tri- 
malchio ad lasanum surrexit"; and c. 80. 6: "ab extrema parte verbi consurrexit" j 
"ab" in the sense of "immediately after." Cf Liv. 44. 34: "Ab his praeceptis con- 
cionem dimisit." Veil. Paterc. 2. 104. 3 : " Quippe protinus ab adoptione missus cum 
eo prsefectus equitum in Germaniam." 
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C. 26. 8: "unus servus Agamemnonis"; and c. 78. 6: "Unus praecipue servus libiti- 
narii illius" ; " unus" for " quidam" or " aliquis." Cf. Plant. Most. 3. 1. 147 : " Iterum 
jam ad unum saxum me fluctus ferunt." Cic. de Orat. 1. 29. 132: "qui sicut unus 
pater familias his de rebus loquor." Cic. pro Eosc. Com. 5, 15: "et advocatio ea est, 
quam propter eximium splendorem ut judicem unum vereri debeamus." — C. 26. 9 : 
" et buccinatorem habet subornatum." This expression is put in the mouth of a slave. 
Cf. Cic. de Leg. 1. 22. 59 : " et cum se ipse perspexerit totumque tentarit, inteUiget, 
quemadmodum a natura subornatus in vitam venerit." 

C. 27. 3: "non quidem eas, quae inter manuslusu expellente vibrabant"; "vibrare" 
as a neuter verb. C£ Sen. de Provid. 3. 3 : " Inter multa magnifica Demetrii nostri et 
haec vox est, a qua recens sum ; sonat adhuc et vibrat in auribus meis." Plin. Nat. 
Hist. 2. 80. 82. 194 : " Itaque et sine motu saepe editur sonus, nee simplici modo qua- 
titur unquam, sed tremit vibratque." 

C. 28. 4: "in quo deliciae ejus vehebantur." Cf Plant. Poen. 1. 2. 155: "Mea vo- 
luptas, meae deliciae, mea vita, mea amoenitas." CatuU. 6. 1 : " Flavi, delicias tuas 
Catullo, Ni sint illepidae atque inelegantes, Velles dicere, nee tacere posses." Cic. de 
Divin. 1. 36. 79: "Quid, amores et deliciae tuae, Roscius," etc. Cic. ad Attic. 16. 6. 4: 
"Piliae salutem dices et Atticae, deliciis atque amoribus meis." Cic. pro Cael. 19. 44: 
" Amores autem et hae deliciae, quae vocantur," etc. — C. 28. 6 : "jam admiratione 
saturi"; in the sense of "wonder." Cf Cic. Phil. 10. 2. 3: "Nam, ut superiora omit- 
tam, hoc certe, quod mihi maximam admirationem movet, non tacebo." Liv. 7. 34: 
" Inde admiratione paventibus cunctis," etc. ; and in the same chapter : " deinde admi 
ratio incessit, quod nee pugnam inirent," etc. — C. 28. 7: "sine dominico jussu"; and 
c. 31. 2: " Vinum dominicum." Cf Varr. de R E. 2. 10. 10: "Is enim sine Uteris 
idoneus non est, quod rationes dominicas pecuarias conficere nequidquam recte potest." 
Sen. Ep. 47. 6 : " Adjice obsonatores, quibus domiaici palati notitia subtilis est." 

C. 33. 8: "hie nescio quid boni debet esse"; in the mouth of a guest, in the sense 
of " it is natural, probable." Cf Cic. pro Quint. 28. 86 : " id testibus me poUicitus 
sum planum facturum, qui et scire deberent, et causam, cur mentirentur, non haberent." 
Lucret. 6. 633 : " Debet, ut in mare de terris venit umor aquai, In terras itidem ma- 
nare ex aequore salso." 

C. 34. 8 : " sic aptum" ; in the sense of « fitted, joined." Cf Fest. 16 (Miiller, p. 18) : 
" Apex, qui est sacerdotum insigne, dictus est ab eo, quod comprehendere antiqui vin- 
culo apere dicebant. Unde aptus is, qui convenienter alicui junctus est." Cic. Tusc. 
5. 21. 62: "In hoc medio apparatu fulgentem gladium e lacunari seta equina aptum 
demitti jussit." Cic. Orat. 71. 235 : " FacUius est enim apta dissolvere quam dissipata 
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connectere." — G. 34. 9: " eaten atio." Cf. Vitruv. 2. 9. 11: "TJlmus vero et fraxinus 
.... in commissuris et in coagmentationibns ab lentitudine firmas recipiunt catenatio- 
nes." Vitruv. 10. 1. 2: "Scansoria ratio non arte sed audacia gloria tur ; ea catenatio- 
nibus et [transversariis et] plexis coUigationibus et erismatorum fulturis continetur." 

C. 36. 4: "Damus omnes plausum." Cf. Cic. Cato, 18. 64: "Quibus cum a cuncto 
consessu plausus esset multiplex datus, dixisse ex iis quendam," etc. 

C. 37. 1, "longe arcessere fabulas coepi," and c. 139. 3, "arcessito sermone." Cf. Cic. 
Top. 9. 39 : " Cum autem a genere ducetur argumentum, non erit necesse id usque a 
capite arcessere." 

C. 40. 1: " Subsessoresque." Cf Serv. ad Virg. Aen. 11. 268: "subsessores dicun- 
tur, qui in insidiis tauros interimunt." 

C. 41. 8: " puerum sane perbasiamus " ; "sane" in the sense of " valde." Cf Plaut. 
Most. 3. 2. 73 : " Nam sibi laudavisse hasce ait architectonem Nescio quern esse aedifi- 
catas has sane bene." Cic. de Orat. 2. 66. 264 : " in quibus est narratio ; res sane diffi- 
cilis." Cic. in Verr. 2. 17. 42: "Interea sane perturbatus et ipse et ejus amici et con- 
siliarii moleste ferre coeperunt." 

C. 47. 7 : " et subinde castigamus crebris potiunculis risum." Cf Cic. Tusc. 2. 21. 50 : 
" Videsne, ut obmutuerit non sedatus corporis sed castigatus animi dolor 'i " 

C. 50. 3 : " Exspectabam, ut pro reliqua insolentia diceret." Cf Caes. B. C. 1. 6 : 
" neque exspectant, quod superioribus annis acciderat, ut de eorum imperio ad populum 
feratur." 

C. 52. 12: "Nihil autem tarn inaequale erat." Cf Hor. Sat. 2. 7. 10: " Vixit inae- 
qualis, clavum ut mutaret in horas." 

C 54. 1 : " Cum maxime haec dicente Gaio" ; " cum maxime" in the sense of "just." 
Cf Cic. de Harusp. Resp. 15. 32: " Verumtamen antiqua negligimus; etiam ea neglige- 
mus, quae fiunt cum maxime, quae videmusV Cic. pro Cluent. 5. 12: "quae multos 
jam annos et nunc cum maxime filium interfectum cupit." Ter. Andr. 5. 1. 4:- ?' Imo 
enim nunc cum maxime abs te postulo atque oro, Chreme." Ter. Heaut. A 3. 40: 
" atqui cum maxime Volo te dare operam, ut fiat." Plin. Ep. 10. 61. (58.) 1'.::.'.' 6b hoc 
praecipue, quod est multo depressior opere eo, quod cum maxime surgit." — C. 54. 3 : 
"Nam puer quidem." In this elliptical sense,* "nam" occurs several times in the 

* Hand, in his Tursellinus (Vol. II. p. 376 and Vol. IV. p. 12), objects, and to some extent justly, to the 
term elliptical. It is certainly true that the Eoman, in such sentences, was not aware of an ellipsis, — the sen- 
tence was to him complete ; but most, perhaps all modern languages, not having an equivalent for " nam " 
and " enim " in this peculiar sense, must have recourse to an ellipsis in order to explain or render the 
full sense of such sentences. This will be easily seen by taking in connection the two sentences which are 
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book, c. 56. 4, c. 78. 4, and c. 93. 3, and " enim" in the same sense, c. 56. 6. In- 
stances of this use of "nam" and "enim" are frequent in the best writers, especially 
Cicero. Cf. Cic. Brut. 43. 161 : " Omnibus quidem aliis, inquam, in magistratibus, sed 
tribunus anno post fuit, eoque in rostris sedente suasit Serviliam legem Crassus. Nam 
censuram sine Scaevola gessit." Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 27. 67 : " principem in sacrifi- 
cando Janum esse voluerunt, quod ab eundo nomen est ductum, ex quo transitiones 
perviae jani foresque in liminibus profanarum aedium januae nominantur. Nam Vestae 
nomen a Graecis est." Cic. Brut. 23. 91 : "Quid igitur, inquit, est causae, Brutus, si 
tanta virtus in oratore Galba fuit, cur ea nulla in orationibus ejus appareat'? quod 
mirari non possum in iis, qui nihil omnino scripti reliquerunt. Nee enim est eadem, 
inquam, Brute, causa non scribendi et non tarn bene scribendi quam dixerint." — C. 54. 
3: "Nee enim adhuc exciderat cocus ille." Cf Cic. ad Fam. 5. 13. 2: "Quae cogitatio 
cum mihi non omnino excidisset — etenim penitus insederat — vi tamen tempesta- 
tum et concursu calamitatum erat aliquantum labefactata atque conyulsa." — C. 54. 4: 
" Itaque totum circumspicere triclinium coepi, ne per parietem automaton aliquod exi- 
ret." It is well known that " aliquis" is used after "si," "nisi," "ne," for " quis" when 
it is emphatic. C£ Cic. ad Attic. 3. 14. 2 : " Hinc, si aliquid a comitiis audierimus, nos 
in Asiam convertemus." Cic. pro Mil. 24. 66 : " Verum, ut intelligo, cavebat magis 
Pompeius, quam timebat, non ea solum, quae timenda erant, sed omnino omnia, ne 
aliquid vos timeretis." See Eeisig's Lat. Gram. p. 340, and Zumpt's Lat. Gram. p. 580. 
— C. 54. 5 : " in vicem enim poenae venit decretum Trimalchionis." Cf. Colum. 3. 
14. 3 : " potest tamen malleolus protinus in vicem viviradicis conseri soluta et facili 
terra." Liv. 6. 34 : " poenaque in vicem fidei cesserat." 

C. 60. 3: "cum alabastris unguenti"; like the "onyx" of Horace, Carm. 4. 12. 17: 
" Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum." Cf Ciceronis Fragm. in Non. 15. 545 : " Cicero 
Academicorum lib. II., Quibus etiam alabaster plenus unguenti putre esse videtur." 

C. 67. 7: "Notavit haec Trimalchio," and c. 82. 2: "notavit me miles" ; "notare" 
in the sense of " to observe." Cf. Cic. de Orat. 3. 48. 186 : " quern [numerum] in ca- 
dentibus guttis, quod intervallis distinguuntur, notare possumus ; in amni praecipitante 

united by " nam " : " Ipse Trimalchio cum graviter ingemuisset superque brachium tamquam laesum incu- 
buisset, concurrere medici, et inter primes Fortunata crinibus passis cum scypho miseramque se atque infeli- 
cem proclamavit. Nam puer quidem, qui ceciderat, circumibat jam dudum pedes nostros, et missionem roga- 
bat." Trimalchio indicated the great pain which he suffered, and his wife expressed in the strongest terms 
her sympathy. It was otherwise with the boy ; for he was already appealing to us. That which we express 
by, " it was otherwise with the boy, for," is expressed by " nam," and the Eoman found all this in " nam " ; 
and to the Roman, therefore, as Hand very properly asserts, there was here no ellipsis. 
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non possumus." Cic. in Verr. 5. 10. 27 : " Cum autem ver esse coeperat, cujus initium 
iste non a Favonio neque ab alio astro notabat, sed cum rosam videret, tunc incipere 
ver arbitrabatur." — C. 67. 11 : " altera delicias et indiligentiam viri." Cf. Cic. ad Quint. 
Fr. 1. 2. 7 : " Ac si omnium mearum praecepta literarum repetes, intelliges esse nihil 
a me nisi orationis acerbitatem et iracundiam et, si forte, raro literarum missarum in- 
diligentiam reprehensam." 

C. 69. 4 : " semihora." Cf. Cic. pro Rabir. Perd. 2. 6 : " Nunc, quoniam, T. Labiene, 
diligentiae meae temporis angustiis obstitisti, meque ex comparato et constituto spatio 
defensionis in semihorae curriculum coegisti, parebitur." 

C. 71. 1: "Diffusus." Cf Ovid. Metam. 3. 318: "Forte Jovem memorant diffusum 
nectare curas Seposuisse graves vacuaque agitasse remissos Cum Junone jocos." 

C. 74. 4 : " quem Trimalchio jussit, ut aeno coctus fieret." This irregular use of 
"ut" after "jubeo" is not without a parallel even in Cicero. Cf Cic. in Verr. 4. 12. 
28 : " Hie tibi in mentem non venit jubere, ut haec quoque referret HS VI millibus 
lO se tibi vendidisse 1 " and several times in the legal formula, " velitis, jubeatis," and 
similar ones. Cf Cic. pro Domo, 17. 44: "velitis, jubeatis, ut M. TuUius in civitate 
ne sit, bonaque ejus ut mea sint." Cic. in Verr. 2. 67. 161 : " Centuripinorum senatus 
decrevit populusque jussit, ut, quae statuae C. Verris ipsius et patris et filii essent, 
eas quaestores demoliendas locarent." — C. 74. 5 : "in cacabum est conjectus." Cf. 
Varr. de L. L. 4. 27 : " Vas, ubi cibum coquebant, ab eo cacabum appellarunt." 

C. 78. 8 : " verba dedimus " ; a phrase so common in Plautus and Terence. Cf 
Plant. True. 1. 1. 72: "Mihi verba retur dare sese." Ter, Andr. 1. 3. 5 : "Si ilium 
relinquo, ejus vitae timeo : sin opitulor, hujus minas, cui verba dare difficile 'st." Ter. 
Phorm. 4. 5. 1: "Quietus esto, inquam; ego curabo, ne quid verborum duit." Cic. 
ad Attic. 15. 16, A: " Vel verba mihi dari facile patior in hoc, meque libenter praebeo 
credulum." 

C. 80. 7 : " Fulminatus hac pronunciatione." Cf Cic. pro Cluent. 20. 56 : " Atque 
hoc tum judicio facto et Opianico re et existimatione jam, lege et pronunciatione non- 
dum, condemnato tamen Avitus Opianicum reum statim non fecit." — C. 80. 9: "Grex 
agit in scena mimum." Cf Cic. pro M. Cael. 27. 65 : " Mimi ergo est jam exitus, non 
fabulae." 

C. 81. 2: "redeunte in animum solitudine"; "solitudo" in the sense of " desolate 
condition." Cf Cic. ad Quint. Fr. 1. 4. 5 : " Si tuam solitudinem comunemque calami- 
tatem nemo despexerit." Com. Nep. Thrasyb. 2. 2 : " Neque vero hie non contemptus 
est prime a tyrannis atque ejus solitudo." — C. 81. 3 : " Ergo me non ruina terra potuit 
haurireT' Cf Horat. Carm. 1. 24. 5: "Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor Urget!" 
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Horat. Sat. 2. 5. 101: "Ergo nunc Dama sodalis Nusquam est!" Cic. ad Fam. 8. 
17. 1 : " Ergo me potius in Hispania fuisse turn quam Formiis, cum tu profectus es ad 
Pompeium!" — " arenae imposui"; and c. 102. 4: "Et utcunque imponi vel dormienti 
posset." Cf. Cic. ad Quint. Fr. 2. 6. 5 : " Sic legibus perniciosissimis obsistitur, maxi- 
ma Catonis, cui tamen egregie imposuit Milo noster." — C. 81. 6: "noxio sanguine 
parentabo injuriae meae." Cf. Liv. 24. 21 : " Secundum Hieronymi caedem primum 
tumultuatum in Leontinis apud milites fuerat vociferatumque ferociter parentandum 
regi sanguine conjuratorum esse." 

C. 82. 2 : " grassator." Cf. Cic. de Fato, 15. 34 : " Hoc enim modo viator quoque 
bene vestitus causa grassatori fuisse dicetur, cur ab eo spoliaretur." 

C. 84. 3 : " Jactantur . . . literarum amatores " ; in the sense of " to harass, vex." 
Cf Plant. Cist. 2. 1. 4 : " Qui omnis homines supero, antideo cruciabilitatibus animi : 
Jactor, crucior, agitor, stimulor," etc. Cic. Divin. in Caecil. 14. 45 : " Te vero, Caecili, 
quemadmodum sit elusurus, quam omni ratione jactaturus, videre jam videor." — C. 84. 
5: "et ipsis lenonibus doctior;" and the adverb "docte," c. 105. 10. Cf Colum. 2. 
15. 4 : " quod M. Columellam patruum meum doctissimum et diligentissimum agrico- 
1am saepenumero usurpasse memoria repeto." 

C. 85. 4: "ludum arctaverat"; "had closed the school." I find no parallel to this 
use of " arctare." It is not improbable that Petronius wished to mark, by this word, 
one of the characteristics of Eumolpus's style, which, with all its general elegance and 
purity, is occasionally marred by a dash of affectation and pedantry. Of the same class 
may be the following expression, " pigritiam recedendi." — C. 85. 6 : " bene mane." 
Cf Cic. ad Attic. 4. 9. 2 : " Eo die Neapoli apud L. Paetum ante diem IV Kal. Maias 
iens in Pompeianum bene mane haec scripsi." 

C. 86. 4, "male dormientis," and c. 87. 3, "male repugnanti." Cf Horat. Carm. 1. 
9. 24 : " Pignusque dereptum lacertis Aut digito male pertinaci." 

C. 87. 2: "plane iratus"; "plane" in the sense of "altogether, entirely." Cf Cic. 
de Orat. 1. 23. 107 : " Nam si ars ita definitur, ut pauUo ante exposuit Antonius, ex 
rebus penitus perspectis planeque cognitis," etc. Cic. ad Fam. 3. 10. 1 : " lUud plane 
moleste tuli, quod certissimum et justissimum triumphum hoc invidorum consilio esse 
tibi ereptum videbam." — "jam dicam"; "jam" in the sense of "immediately." Cf 
Plant. Aul. 1. 3. 25 : " Occlude sis Foris ambobus pessulis ; jam ego hie adero." Ter. 
Heaut. 4. 4. 18: "bono animo es: jam argentum ad eam deferes. Quod ei es polli- 
citus." Horat. Sat. 1. 1. 16: "jam faciam, quod voltis." — C. 87. 7: " iteratione." Cf 
Cic. de Orat. 3. 53. 203: " propositioque, quid sis dicturus, et ab eo, quod est dictum, 
sejunctio, et reditus ad propositum et iteratio et rationis apta conclusio." 
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C. 88. 1 : " consulere prudentiorem coepi aetates tabularum et quaedam argumenta 
mihi obscura"; "consulere" with two accusatives. Cf. Cic. ad Attic. 7. 20. 2: "Nee 
te id consulo." Plaut. Menaech. 4. 3. 26 : " Ibo et consulam banc rem amicos." 

C. 90. 2 : " teli conjectum." Cf. Cic. ad Attic. 4. 3. 2 : " Quinti fratris domus prirao 
fracta conjectu lapidum ex area nostra, deinde inflammata jussu Clodii." Liv. 28. 14 : 
" et jam conflixerant comua, cum, quod roboris in acie hostium erat, Poeni veterani 
Afrique nondum ad teli conjectum venissent." — C. 90. 4 : " sanguinem tibi a capite 
mittam." Cf. Cels. 2. 10 : " sanguinem incisa vena mitti novum non est." — C. 90. 6 : 
" ne et tecum quoque tiabeam rixandum toto die." The ablative, frequently used by 
writers of the silver age to express duration of time, and repeatedly occurring in Petro- 
nius, is not entirely without the authority of writers of the best age. C£ Cic. de Off. 
3. 2. 8 : " Quod eo magis miror, quia scriptum a discipulo ejus Posidonio est triginta 
annis vixisse Panaetium, posteaquam illos libros edidisset." This passage of Cicero 
proves that the departure from the grammatical rule and usage was not a later innova- 
tion, but that it may have been in common use in the language of conversation even of 
the educated, as Petronius, Encolpius, Eumolpus, although it was not untU. a later 
period that it gained a more extended footing in the written language. 

C. 91. 1 : " Scires non libenter servire" ; and 3 : " Supprimere ego querelam jubeo" ; 
c. 93. 4: "et negavit recte facere"; and c. 99. 2: "daturum tamen operam." To any 
one familiar with the language of the dramatists, innumerable instances of the omission 
of the personal pronoun in the construction of the accusative with the infinitive vdll 
occur. Cf. Ter. Andr. 1. 5. 46 : " Unum hoc scio esse meritam [sc. earn], ut memor 
esses sui." Ter. Andr. 3. 2. 37 : " ubi intellexeras Id consilium capere [sc. eas], cur 
non dixti extemplo Pamphilo?" Ter. Andr. 3. 3. 21: "Ita magnae, ut sperem posse 
avelli [sc. eum]." Nay, even the higher kinds of composition furnish instances of this 
negligence. Cf. Cic. pro Bosc. Amer. 22. 61 : " confitere hue ea spe venisse [sc. te], 
quod putares hie latrocinium non judicium futurum." Cic. pro Sulla, 23. 65 : " agra- 
riae legi, quae tota a me reprehensa et abjecta est, intereessorem fore professus est 
[sc. se]." — C. 91. 9: " reviviscentem amicitiam." Cf. Cic. ad Fam. 4. 4. 3: "Noli 
quaerere ; ita mihi pulcher hie dies visus est, ut speciem aliquam viderer videre quasi 
reviviscentis rei publicae." 

C. 92. 3 : " se ut in grabatum rejecit." Cf. Cic. de Divin. 2. 63. 129 : " Venit enim 
jam in contentionem, utrum sit probabUius, deosne immortales, rerum omnium prae- 
stantia excellentes, concursare omnium mortalium, qui ubique sunt, non modo lectos 
verum etiam grabatos," etc. — C. 92. 9: "O juvenem laboriosum!" in the sense of 
" capable of enduring labor." Cf. Cic. Tusc. 2. 15. 35 : " Itaque industrios homines 
illi studiosos vel potius amantes doloris appellant : nos commodius laboriosos." 
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C. 93. 4 : " quod seniori conviciarer." Cf. Varr. de R E. 2. 5. 1 : " Cum alius eum 
salutasset, alius conviciatus esset, qui tam sero venisset ad constitutum." 

C. 94. 7 : " hac denunciatione." Cf. Cic. pro Flacc. 6. 14 : " Adjunxit ilia, ut eos, 
qui domo exire nolebant, testimonii denunciatione terreret." — C. 94. 14 ; " instruxerat 
thecam." Cf. Cic. in Verr. 4. 23. 52 : " Efferri sine thecis vasa, extorqueri alia de 
manibus mulierum, effringi multorum fores, revelli claustra." Varr. de R. R. 1. 48. 1 : 
"proinde ut grani theca sit glumaet apex arista." — C. 94. 15, "mortem mimicam," and 
0. 106. 1, " mimicis artibus." Cf Cic. de Orat. 2. 59. 239 : " sed etiam si quid perridi- 
cule possis, vitandum est oratori utrumque, ne aut scurrilis jocus sit aut mimicus." 

C. 95. 2: "furtiva molitio." Cf Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 8. 19; "Quibus enim oculis 
intueri potuit vester Plato fabricam illam tanti operis, qua construi a deo atque aedi- 
ficari mundum facit? quae molitio, quae ferramenta," etc. — C. 95. 3: "Jam enim faxo 
sciatis." Cf Ter. Andr. 5. 2. 13 : " Imo vero indignum, Chreme, jam facinus faxo ex 
me audias." — C. 95. 4 : " palma excussissima." Cf Ovid. Metam. 5. 596 : " quas dum 
ferioque trahoque Mille modis labens, excussaque brachia jacto." Sen. de Benef 2. 
6. 1 : " sed infinitum interest, utrum excusso lacerto torqueantur, an remissa manu 
effluant." — C. 95. 9: "se ab omni periculo vindicabat." Cf Brut. 96. 329: "Sed 
ilium videtur felicitas ipsius, qua semper est usus, ab iis miseriis, quae consecutae sunt, 
morte vindicasse." 

C. 97. 1 : " intrat stabulum." Cf Cic. Phil. 2. 28. 69 : " hujus in sedibus pro cubi- 
culis stabula pro tricliniis popinae sunt." 

C. 98. 1 : " arundinem." Cf Plant. Stich. 2. 2. 23 : " ecferte hue scopas simulque 
harundinem, Ut operam omnem aranearum perdam et texturam improbam, Deiciamque 
earum omnis telas." 

C. 100. 1: "Luna innumerabilibus comitata sideribus"; "comitata" in a passive 
sense, as c. 17. 1: "intravit ipsa una comitata virgine." Cf. Cic. pro CaeL 14. 34: 
" ideo viam munivi, ut eam tu alienis viris comitata celebrares 1 " 

C. 101. 5: "archipirata." Cf Cic. de Off. 2. 11. 40: "ille autem, qui archipirata 
dicitur, nisi aequabiliter praedam dispertiat, aut interficiatur a sociis aut relinquatur." 
— C. 101. 7: "nisi naufragium ponimus." Cf Ter. Phorm. 4. 3. 25: " Verum pono 
esse victum eum : at tandem tamen Non capitis ei res agitur sed pecuniae." Cic. in 
Verr. 2. 38. 93 : " Itaque tantum verbo posuit Sacerdote praetore Sthenium literas 
publicas corrupisse." — C. 101. 10 : " Accedit his, quod." Cf Liv, 2. 18 : " Supra belli 
Latini metum id quoque accesserat, quod triginta jam conjurasse populos concitante 
Octavio Mamilio satis constabat." — C. 101. 11: "quam se ipsos proscribere," "to 
ruin one's self," " to rush into one's own destruction." Besides this, I do not re- 
member another place in which " proscribo " is not used in its technical meaning. 
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C. 102. 2 : « Quid enim attinet." Cf. Cic. de Fin. 4. 22. 60 : " quid attinuit cum iis, 
quibuscum re concinebat, verbis discrepareT' — C. 102. 5: "Praeterea illud miror, 
Encolpi, tibi non succurrisse." Cf. Cic. ad Fam. 16. 21. 6:* "Deinde illud etiam mihi 
succurrebat grave esse me de judicio patris judicare." — C. 102. 13 : " Hoc ergo remedio 
mutemus colores." It is not necessary to consider the plural "colores" as a poetic 
construction for the singular " colorem"; to exchange one color with another implies a 
plural. C£ Vopisc. Prob. 24 : " cum imago Probi in Veronensi ita fulmine icta esset, 
ut ejus praetexta colores mutaret." — C. 102. 15 : " asperginem." Cf Cato de E. E. 
128: "Ita neque aspergo nocebit, neque mures cava facient, neque herba nascetur, 
neque lutamenta scindent se." 

' C. 103. 5: "Unus forte ex vectoribus"; c. 107. 2: "cum omnis vector nihil prius 
quaerat"; and c. 108. 4: "alterque infirmissimus vector." Cf Cic. Phil. 7. 8. 27: 
" tamen etiam summi gubernatores in magnis tempestatibus a vectoribus admoneii 
Solent." 

C. 104. 1 : " secundum quietem." Cf Cic. de Divin. 2. 66. 135 : " Turn secundum 
quietem visus ei dicitur draco is, quern mater Olympias alebat." 

C. 105. 1: "Excanduit." Cf Cic. ad Fam. 8. 12. 2: "Id postquam resciit, excan- 
duit et me causam inimicitiarum quaerere clamitavit." — " nocte intempesta." Cf Cic. 
in Pison. 38. 92: "inde nocte intempesta crepidatus vesti servili navem conscendit, 
Brundisiumque vitavit et vdtimas Hadriani maris oras petivit." Fest. 82 (Miiller, p. 
110): " Intempestam noctem dicimus pro incertiore tempore, quia non tam facile noctis 
horae quam diei possint intelligi. Tempestatem enim antiqui pro tempore posuere." — 
C. 105. 2: "non adumbratae comarum praesidio." Cf. Colum. 5. 5. 15: "M. quidem 
Columella patruus mens, vir illustribus disciplinis eruditus ac diligentissimus agricola 
Baeticae provinciae, sub ortu caniculae palmeis tegetibus vineas adumbrabat." — C. 105. 
4: "placuit quadragenas utrisque plagas imponi"; and c. 113. 7: "Utraque inimicissi- 
ma oculis meis." This irregular use of the plural "utrisque" and "utraque" for the 
singular " utrique" and " utrumque," is not without example in good writers. Cf Cic. 
in Verr. 3. 60. 140 : " Indignum, uni potius ex iniquis sumendi quam utrisque ex 
acquis rejiciendi fieri potestatem." Id. 4. 14. 32: "Permotus sum, inquit: binos habe- 
bam: jubeo promi utrosque, ne quid plus mali nasceretur." Caes. B. G. 1. 53 : " Duae 
fuerunt Ariovisti uxores . . . utraeque in ea fuga perierunt." Sail. Cat. 30 : " Igitur 
Senati decreto Q. Marcius Eex Faesulas, Q. Metellus Creticus in Apuliam circumque 
ea loca missi ; hi utrique ad urbem imperatores erant." — C. 105. 5 : " Et ego quidem 
tres plagas Spartana nobilitate concoxi." Cf Cic. ad Quint. Fr. 3. 9. 5 : " Sed me ab 

* This is a letter of the younger Cicero to his father's freedman, Tiro. 
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eo ita observari scio, tit ejus ista odia non sorbeam solum sed etiam concoquam." — 
C. 105. 7 : " cum ancillae pariter proclamant." There are several other instances in 
Petronius of this use of " cum " in a lively narration,* so frequent in Curtius, that 
master of vivid description, and not infrequent in Cicero. C. 111. 5: "cum interim 
imperator provinciae latrones jussit crucibus affigi"; c. 115. 11: "cum inviolatum os 
fluctus convertit in terram." Cf Curt. 3. 10 : " Jam in conspectu sed extra teli jactum 
utraque acies erat, cum priores Persae inconditum et trucem sustulere clamorem." Cic. 
in Verr. 2. 29. 72 : " Non dubitabat Minucius, qui Sopatrum defendebat, quin iste, 
quoniam consilium dimisisset, illo die rem illam qu.aesiturus non esset, cum repente 
jubetur dicere." — C. 105.9: " lurainibus deflexis." "Lumen" for "oculus," though 
rare in prOse-writers, is used even by Cicero, Tusc. 5. 39. 114: "Democritus luminibus 
amissis alba scilicet et atra discemere non poterat." — C. 105. 11: "in hoc suppli- 
cium" ; "in" expressing the object or result of an action. Cf Cic. pro Place. 14. 33: 
" At enim negas fratrem meum, qui L. Flacco successerit, pecuniam ullam in remiges 
imperasse." Cic. pro Cluent. 66. 188: "Nihil de alteris Oppianici nuptiis queror; 
quarum ilia cum obsides filios ab eo mortuos accepisset, tum denique in familiae luctum 
et in privignorum funus nupsit." 

C. 106. 3: "Ita vide, ut prosit illis ignosci." C£ Ter. Andr. 4. 4. 14: "tu ut sub- 
servias Orationi, utcunque opus sit, verbis vide." Ter. Hec. 5. 4. 1 : " Vide, mi Par- 
meno, etiam sodes, ut mi haec certa et clara attuleris." Plant. True. 4. 2. 1 : " vide 
intus modo, ut tu tuum item eiRcias." 

C. 107. 1: "utpote hominem non ignotum." Cf Nep. Hannib. 2: "Pater, inquit, 
mens Hamilcar puerulo me utpote non amplius novem annos nato in Hispaniam impe- 
rator proficiscens Carthagine Jovi Optimo Maximo hostias immolavit." Horat. Sat. 1. 
5. 94 : " Inde Rubos fessi pervenimus utpote longum Carpentes iter et factum corruptius 
imbri." — C. 107. 3: " satisfactione lenitas." Cf Cic. ad Fam. 7. 13. 1: "Hie tu me 
etiam insimulas nee satisfactionem meam accipis." — C. 107. 6 : " Si, me Hercules, in- 
tervortissent pecuniam vestram." Cf Cic. Phil. 2. 32. 79 : " lUe induxit, ut peteret ; 
promissum et receptum intervertit ad seque transtulit." — " Servitia," for " servi." Cf 
Cic. pro Cael. 32. 78 : " qui in Palatio atque in urbis oculis servitia ad caedem et in- 
flammandam urbem incitavit." — C. 107. 11: "At enim amici fuerunt nostri" ; and 
c. 115. 17: "At enim fluctibus obruto non contingit sepultura"; "at," so frequently 
used in the best writers, especially Cicero, to introduce an actual or supposed objection. 
C£ Cic. Cat. 19. 68 : " At sperat adolescens diu se victurum, quod sperare idem senex 
non potest. Insipienter sperat." Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 11. 26 : "At enim quaerit apud 

* See Zumpt's Lat. Gram. § 580. 
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Xenophontem Socrates, undo animum arripuerimus, si nuUus fuerit in mundo. Et ego 
quaero, unde orationem unde numeros unde cantus." — C. 107. 13: " curationis." Cf. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 34. 94: "Omnis cultus et curatio corporis erit eadem adhibenda 
deo, quae adhibetur homini." — " propositum." Cf. Cic. de Fin. 3. 6. 22 : " et tamen, 
ut omnia faciat, quo propositum assequatur, sit hoc quasi ultimum." 

C. 108. 3 : " Negat Eumolpus passurum se, ut quisquam ingenuos contra fas legemque 
contaminet." Although the accusative with the infinitive is commonly used after 
" pati," there are instances in good writers of " ut." Cf. Cic. pro Font. 12. 27 : " Quod 
si in turpi reo patiendum non esset, ut quidquam isti se minis profecisse arbitrarentur : 
quid faciendum vobis in M. Fonteio arbitramini ? " — C. 108. 12: " caduceatoris more." 
•Cf. Festus 36 (MuUer, p. 47): " Caduceatores legati pacem petentes. Cato, Caducea- 
tori, inquit, nemo homo nocet." Liv. 32. 32 : " Mora, cur non extemplo oppugnaren- 
tur, ea fuit, quod caduceator ab rege venerat locum ac tempus petens coUoquio." 

C. 109. 7: "pelagiae volucres," and c. 55. 6. 10: " ornata phaleris pelagiis." Cf 
Varr. de K. E.. 3. 3. 10 : " Sic nostra aetas, inquam, luxuria propagavit leporaria, ac 
piscinas protulit ad mare, et in eas pelagios greges piscium revocavit." Phaedr. 4. 21. 
7 : " Eedire in patriam voluit cursu pelagio." 

C. 110. 4: "repositum in pristinum decorem puerum gaudebam." This very rare 
use of "reponere" in the sense of "restituere" occurs once in Virgil, Aen. 1. 253: 
"sic nos in sceptra reponisT' — C. 110. 7: " Quam facile adamarent." Cf. Cic. in 
Verr. 2. 34. 85 : " Interea cupiditate iste ilia sua nota atque apud omnes pervagata, 
cum signa quaedam pulcherrima atque antiquissima Thermis in publico posita vidis- 
set, adamavit." Cic. Acad. 2. 3. 9 : " Sed nescio quo modo plerique errare malunt eam- 
que sententiam, quam adamaverunt, pugnacissime defendere quam sine pertinacia, quid 
constantissime dicatur, exquirere." 

C. 111. 2: "in hypogeo" (see p. 151). Cf Vitruv. 6. 8. (11.) 1: "Sin autem hypo- 
gea concamerationesque instituentur, fundationes eorum fieri debent crassiores quam 
quae in superioribus aedificiis structurae sunt futurae." Gruter. Inscr. 1114. 3: " Cum 
Ypogaeo Suo Hred." — C. 111. 3 : " sine alimento." Cf Cic. Timaeus seu de Univ. 6 : 
"nee vero desiderabat aut alimenta corporis aut detractionem confecti et consumpti 
cibi." The use of the word " alimentum" in this connection may be an indication of 
that affectation which characterizes the language of Eumolpus. Of the same descrip- 
tion is the expression, § 5 : " solum illud affulsisse verum pudicitiae amorisque exem- 
plum." Cf Liv. 27. 28 : " Magoni jam hand ferme fidenti retenturum defensurijmque 
se urbem prima spes morte nunciata Marcelli affulsit." Val. Max. 7. 6, Ext. 1 : 
"Cretensibus nihil tale praesidii affulsit." — C. 111. 5: "fabula erat." C£ Horat. 
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Ep. 1. 13. 9: "Asinaeque paternum Cognomen vertas in risum et fabula fias." — 
C. 111. 8: "exulceratae mentes." Cf. Cic. pro Deiot. 3. 8: "cumque apud ipsum te 
de tuo periculo dicerent, fore putabant, ut in exulcerato animo facile fictum crimen 
insideret." 

C. 112. 5 : "cruciarii." I find one authority, but a sufficient one, for the use of this 
word ; namely, M. Seneca, Controv. 3. 21 : " fecit se similem tyranno, filiam raptis, liber- 
tum cruciariis." — C. 112. 6: "residet." C£ Plant. Capt. 3. 1. 8: "Ita venter guttur- 
que resident esuriales ferias." Cic. pro Rose. Amer. 21. 59: "ita negligens esse coe- 
pit, ut, cum in mentem veniret ei, resideret." 

C. 113. 1 : " et erubescente non mediocriter Tryphaena vultum suum super cervicem 
Gitonis amabiliter posuit." This irregular use of the ablative absolute, both the par- 
ticiple and finite verb having the same subject, cannot be fully justified by the passage 
in Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 15. 39, " Atque hac mundi divinitate perspecta tribuenda est 
sideribus eadem divinitas," because, in the latter, the form of the clause is essentially 
altered by the repetition of " divinitas" in the nominative in connection with the finite 
verb " tribuenda est," after having been used in the ablative in connection with the 
participle " perspecta." The instance, c. 76. 10, spoken of above (p. 130), " nolente 
me . . . exoravit," is of no weight, partly because it is put in the mouth of the ignorant 
Trimalchio, partly because it is probably to be explained as a Grecism. An instance 
in Flor. 4. 1, "Tum consul habito senatu in praesentem reum Cicero peroravit: sed 
non amplius profectum, quam ut hostis evaderet seque palam professo incendium suum 
restincturum ruina minaretur," bears a closer resemblance to our passage, and, although 
it cannot establish the correctness of the expression of our author, it proves that this 
irregularity is not without example in the best ages of Latin literature. — C. 113. 4: 
" praeoccupaverat." The simple verb "occupo" expresses what is intended to be ex- 
pressed by " praeoccupo." Although Cicero cannot be adduced as an authority for 
this word, — since in the only passage in which the word is said to occur (Phil. 10. 1. 
2, "Quas enim ipse mihi partes sumpseram, eas praeoccupavit oratio tua") the better 
reading is " praecepit," — other writers of the best age may be quoted. Cf. Caes. B. G. 
6. 41 : " Sic omnium animos timor praeoccupaverat, ut paene alienata mente deletis 
omnibus copiis equitatum tantum se ex fuga recepisse dicerent." Liv. 4. 48 : " ubi 
videant collegas principes agendae rei gratiam omnem ad plebem praeoccupasse," etc. 

— C. 113. 7: "Omnia me oscula vulnerabant"; "vulnerare" in a metaphorical sense. 
C£ Cic. in Cat. 1. 4. 9 : " et quos ferro trucidari oportebat, eos nondum voce vulnero." 

— C. 113. 8: "tralatitia propinatione." C£ Phaedr. 5. 7. 24: "Di sunt locuti more 
translatitio." 
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C. 114, 1 : " inhorruit mare." Cf. Pacuv. in Cic. de Divin. 1. 14. 24: " Interea prope 
jam occidente sole inhorrescit mare." — C. 114. 2: " certos fluctus," "running steadily 
in the same direction." Cf. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 38. 97 : " Quis enim hunc hominem 
dixerit, qui, cum tam certos coeli motus tam ratos astrorum ordines tamque inter se 
omnia connexa et apta viderit, neget in his uUam inesse rationem," etc. — C. 114. 13: 
"infecta materies." Cf. Liv. 34. 10: "Argenti infecti tulit in aerarium quatuordecim 
millia pondo septingenta triginta duo." 

C. .115. 4: "laborat carmen in fine." Cf. Quint. 9. 4. 33: "Tum vocalium concur- 
sus; qui cum accidit, hiat et intersistit et quasi laborat oratio." — C. 115. 5: "phrene- 
tico." Cf Cic. de Divin. 1. 38. 81 : " Ego autem haud scio an nee cardiacis hoc tribu- 
* endum sit nee phreneticis." — C. 115. 6: "Hoc opere tandem elaborato." C£ Cic. pro 
Leg. Man. 1. 1 : "nihil hue nisi perfectum ingenio elaboratum industria afferri opor- 
tere." — C. 115. 7 : " cum poneremus consilium." Cf Cic. de Orat. 1. 22. 102 : " Quid ? 
mihi nunc vos, inquit Crassus, tamquam alicui Graeculo otioso et loquaci et fortasse 
docto atque erudite quaestiunculam, de qua meo arbitratu loquar, ponitis?" Cic. 
Tusc. 1. 4. 7: "Ponere jubebam, de quo quis audire vellet. — C. 115. 16: "Si bene 
calculum ponas." Cf Plin. Ep. 1. 14. 9 : " Et sane de posteris et his pluribus cogi- 
tanti hie quoque in conditionibus deligendis ponendus est calculus." 

C. 116. 1: "carpimus iter." Cf. Herat. Sat. 2. 6. 93: "Carpe viam, mihi crede, 
comes." 

C. 1 17. 2 : " largior schema" ; " schema" in the sense of " dress." Cf Plant. Amphitr. 
Prol. 116: "Nunc, ne hunc omatum vos meum admiremini. Quod ego hue processi 
sic cum servili schema." — "peram." C£ Phaedr. 4. 10. 1: "Peras imposuit Jupiter 
nobis duas." — "diflferrem." Cf Caes. B. C. 2. 14: "Hunc [ignem] sic distulit ventus, 
uti uno tempore agger plutei testudo turris tormenta flammam conciperent," etc. — 
C. 117. 3: " Atqui promitto, quidquid exigeret," etc. It is well known that, while in 
the more animated narrative the present is frequently used for the perfect, the de- 
pendent tenses, in such sentences, are sometimes the imperfect and pluperfect, thus 
showing that the leading verb, although a present in form, is a perfect in meaning. 
Instances of this kind are not infrequent in the best writers. Zumpt, in his Latin 
Grammar (p. 432), quotes a long passage from Cic. in Verr. 4. 18. 38, which variously 
illustrates this peculiar usage, and of which it will be sufficient to give the concluding 
clause : " Diodorus, homo frugi ac diligens, qui sua servare vellet, propinquo suo scri- 
bit, ut iis, qui a Verre venissent, responderet, illud argentum se paucis illis diebus 
mississe Lilybaeum." — C. 117. 6: "elatumque." Cf Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 32. 80: 
"Cur Maximus extulit filium consularem 1 " — C. 117. 7: "non agnoscere dignitatem 
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suam." Cf. Cic. Lael. 2. 9 : " Tu autem, Fanni, qui mihi tantum tribui dicis, quantum 
ego nee agnosco nee postulo, facis amice." — C. 117. 9: "loquatur aurum et argentum." 
Cf. Cic. ad Attic. 9. 2. A. 3 : " Vixdum epistolam tuam legeram, cum ad me curretis 
ad ilium Postumiis Curtius venit nihil nisi classes loquens et exercitus." Horat. Sat. 
1. 3. 12: "modo reges atque tetrarchas Omnia magna loquens." — C. 117. 10: "etne 
quid scenae deesset." Cf. Cic. ad Fam. 8. 11. 3: " Scena rei totius haec: Pompeius, 
tamquam Caesarem non impugnet, sed, quod illi aequum putet, constituat, ait Curio- 
nem quaerere discordias." 

C. 118. 2: " controversiam vibrantibus sententiolis pictam." Cf. Cic. PhU. 3. 9. 21: 
" Sententiolas edicti cujusdam memoriae mandavi, quas videtur ille peracutas putare." 

C. 125. 1 : " gratiae suae." Cf Cic. ad Fam. 13. 29. 5 : " Omnia, quae potui in hac 
summa tua gratia ac potentia a te impetrare, si petiissem, ultro te ad me detulisse 
putabo, si banc rem impetravero." 

C. 126. 5: "autstatores altius cinctos." Cf Cic. ad Fam. 2. 17. 1: "Binas literas 
a te mihi stator tuus reddidit Tarsi a. d. XVI Kalend. Sextiles." Cic. ad Fam. 2. 19. 
2 : " Quae cum essent incerta, existimavi tamen faciundum esse, ut ad te statores meos 
et lictores cum Uteris mitterem." — C. 126. 12: "qui ambulationi haerebat." Cf 
Cic. ad Quint. Fr. 3. 1. 1 : " Sed tamen nihil ei restabat praeter balnearia et ambulatio- 
nem et aviarium." — "platanona." Cf Vitruv. 5. 11. 4: " Faciunda autem xysta sic 
videntur, ut sint inter duas porticus sUvae aut platanones." Mart. 3. 19. 1 : " Proxi- 
ma centenis ostenditur ursa columnis, Exornant iictae qua platanona ferae." — " daph- 
nona." Cf Mart. 10. 79. 5: "Disposuit daphnona suo Torquatus in agro." Although 
there is no equally old authority for the use of " daphnon," as there is for that of 
"platanon," yet from the analogous character of the two words, and from the fact 
that both are originally Greek, there seems to be reason for supposing that they were 
used in Latin at the same time. — C. 126. 15: "Crines ingenio suo flexi." Cf Naev. 
ap. Non. 322: "vos, qui regali corporis custodias Agitis, ite actutum in frundiferos 
lucos, Ingenio arbusto vineta sunt, non obstutas." Sallust. Hist. 3, ap. Non. 323 : 
"castrisque collatis pugna tamen ingenio loci prohibebatur." — C. 126. 16: " osculum," 
in the sense of " mouth." Cf Virg. Aen. 12. 434 : " Summaque per galeam delibans 
oscula fatur." Phaedr. 4. 23. 7 : " Et matronarum casta delibo oscula." 

C. 128. 3: "numquidab aliquo natural! vitio formam meam excaeco?" "Ab" in 
the sense of " with regard to," or " on account of," is common in the best writers. Cf 
Ter. Heaut. Prol. 13 : " Sed hie actor tantum poterit a facundia. Quantum ille potuit 
cogitare commode." Cic. ad Fam. 1. 4. 3: "Ego tibi a vi hac praesertim imbecilitate 
magistratuum praestare nihil possum." Cic. Brut. 16. 63 : " Sed ille Graecus ab omni 
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laude felicior." — C. 128. 5: " quodam visu." Cf. Liv. 8. 6: " Hos ubi nocturnos 
visus inter se consules contulerunt, placuit averruncandae Deum irae victimas caedi." 
— C. 128. 7: " hoc nomine," " on this account." Cf. Cic. pro Muren. 38. 82: " Neque 
isti me meo nomine interfici sad vigilantem consulem de rei publicae praesidio demo- 
Yere volunt." 

C. 129. 1: "Funerata est pars ilia corporis." Cf. Horat. Carm. 3. 8. 7: "prope 
funeratus Arboris ictu." — C. 129. 3: " codicillosque." Cf Cic. ad Fam. 6. 18. 1: 
" Simul accepi a Seleuco tuo literas, statim quaesivi e Balbo per codicillos, quid esset in 
lege." — C. 129. 6: "Narrabo tibi." Cf Cic. ad Attic. 2. 11. 1: " Narro tibi; plane 
relegatus mihi videor, posteaquam in Formiano sum." 

C. 130. 5 : « tempore," "early." Cf Horat. Sat. 1. 5. 47 : " Hinc muli Capuae clitel- 
las tempore ponunt." 

C. 131. 2: "spatiatus." Cf Cic. pro Eosc. Amer. 21. 59: "Posteaquam invenit 
neminem eorum, qui possunt et sclent, ita negligens esse coepit, ut, cum in mentem 
veniret ei, resideret, deinde spatiaretur," etc. 

C. 132. 4: "sputisque." Cf Sen. de Constant. 1. 3: " quodque a rostris usque ad 
arcum Fabianum per seditiosae factionis manus tractus voces improbas et sputa et omnes 
alias insanae multitudinis contumelias pertulisset." 

C. 134. 11: "perplexe agere." Cf Ter. Eun. 5. 1. 1 : "Pergin', scelesta, mecum per- 
plexe loquiT' 

C. 135. 3: "quam vivis implevit carbonibus." Cf Horat. Carm. 3. 21. 23: " Vivae- 
que producent lucernae." — C. 135. 4: "in quo faba erat ad usum reposita"; c. 136. 7: 
Jam reliqui revolutam passimque per totum effusam pavimentum collegerant fabam " ; 
and c. 135. 5 : " Ut solvit ergo licio pannum, partem leguminis super mensam effudit." 
Both "faba" and "legumen" are frequently, although not always, used as collective 
nouns. Cf Cic. de Divin. 1. 30. 62 : " Ex quo etiam Pythagoricis interdictum putatur, 
ne faba vescerentur, quod habet inflationem magnam is cibus tranquillitati mentis 
quaerentis vera contrariam." Fab. Pict. in Gell. 10. 15 : " capram et carnem incoctam 
et hederam et fabam neque tangere Diali mos est neque nominare." Gell. 4. 1 1 : " Sed 
Aristoxenus musicus vir literarum veterum diligentissimus, Aristotelis philosophi audi- 
tor, in libro, quem de Pythagora reliquit, nullo saepius legumento Pythagoram dicit 
usum quam fabis." Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 62. 156 : "Terra vero feta fragibus et vario 
leguminum genere, quae cum maxima largitate fundit, ea ferarumne an hominum causa 
gignere videturl" Varr. de R R. 1. 23. 2: "praeter cicer: hoc enim quoque legumen 
ut cetera, quae velluntur e terra." 

C. 136. 1: "delibat." Cf Phaedr. 4. 23. 7: "Et matronarum casta delibo oscula." 
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Varr. de R. E,. 2. 2. 16 : "ne toto die cursantes inter se teneri delibent aliquid membro- 
rum." — " et dum coaequale natalium suorum sinciput in carnarium furca reponit." 
However questionable the word " coaequale " may appear, it has the authority of Colu- 
mella, 8. 14. 8 : " atque ubi [anser] se paullum confirmavit, in gregem coaequalium 
compellitur." — C. 136. 3: " statimque, ne res aliqua sacrificium moraretur, ad refi- 
ciendum ignem in vicinia cucurrit." If "in vicinia" be connected with "adreficien- 
dum ignem," there is no grammatical irregularity, although it must be confessed that 
the use of " cucurrit " without a designation of the place whither the woman ran is 
abrupt and harsh ; if, on the other hand, "in vicinia" is to be connected with " cucurrit," 
the construction is undoubtedly ungrammatical, but not without example in good writ- 
ers. Cf Gato de R. E. 157. 15 : " Et si polypus in naso introierit, brassicam erraticam 
aridam tritam in malum conjicito." Plant. Amph. 4. 3. 14: "Certum est, introrumpam 
in aedibus."* Plant. Aul. 3. 6. 17: "Qui intromisisti in aedibus* quingentos cocos." 
Cic. Tusc. 3. 11. 25: "His autem perturbationibus, quas in vita-j* hominum stultitia 
quasi quasdam furias immittit atque incitat." — C. 136. 4: "Itaque ad casae ostiolum 
processi." Cf. Colum. 8. 14. 1: "et aditus singulos firmis ostiolis munitos." — C. 136. 
5 : " pedem mensulae extorsi." The form " mensula," although it does not occur fre- 
quently, is used by Plautus, Most. 1. 3. 150 : " Age accumbe igitur ; cedo aquam mani- 
bus, puere ; oppone hie mensulam." 

C. 137. 10: "Interea haec satagens"; and c. 58. 9 : " satagis." The contracted form 
" satago," as well as the original form " satis ago," occurs in old and good writers. Cf. 
Plant. Asin. 2. 4. 34 : " Prius quae credidi, vix anno post exegi ; Nunc satagit : abducit 
domum etiam ultro et scribit numos." Plaut. Merc. 2. 1. 4: " Velut ego nocte hac, 
quae praeteriit, proxuma In somnis egi satis et fui homo exercitus." 

C. 139. 5 : " Unus ex novitiis servulis." Cf. Varr. de L. L. 7. 2 : " etiam novitii 
servi empti in magna familia cito omnium conservorum omnis recto casu accepto in 
reliquos obliquos declinant." Cic. in Pison. 1. 1 : " Nemo queritur Syrum nescio quern 
de grege novitiorum factum esse consulem." 

In making this selection of words and phrases, I have endeavored, without extend- 
ing the list unnecessarily, to choose such as are fair representatives of the phraseology 
of Encolpius and the other more cultivated personages of the story. It will be seen, 
that the use of these phrases and words is justified by the authority of the best writers 
of the best age; and that the language of Petronius himself and of the better-edu- 

• It should be noticed that some editions read, in both these places, " aedis," for " aedibus." 
t Orelli adopts the reading " vitam," but states in the note : " Sic [in vitam] L. D, 1. W. 2. — ' in vita' 
Cdd. noti, etiam b. Ceterae Edd. (etiam W. in Ed. pr.)." 
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cated persons contains, so far, nothing inconsistent with the period indicated by the 
historical evidence, as well as by that portion of the linguistic evidence which has 
hitherto been examined. But the examination would be incomplete, were I to pass 
by some grammatical forms and expressions, both in the language of Petronius and 
that of the better-educated persons, which have not the support and authority of writ- 
ers of the best age, without considering how far they affect the answer to the question 
in what age Petronius wrote. 

C. 15. 3 : " Neque enim res tantum, quae viderentur in controversiam esse," etc., for 
"in controversia." — C. 15. 4: "et nescio quis ex concionibus"; a singular use of the 
plural, as if " concio " meant " a hearer," instead of " a collection of hearers," a use of 
the word for which I find no authority. The passage quoted by De Salas and others, 
from Cic. de Orat., " condones saepe exclamare vidi, cum apta verba cecidissent," is not 
apposite, because Cicero speaks of several different assemblies, not of the individuals 
present at one. There are two other instances of the same use of "condones" in our 
writer, c. 14. 7, " et conciones, quae ad clamorem confluxerant," and c. 15. 8, " ridere 
acumen non minus concionum quam calumniantium." — C. 15. 7: "Indignatus enim 
rusticus, quod nos centonem exhibendum postularemus," for " ut centonem exhiberet." 

C. 16. 1: "ostium satis audaci strepitu impulsum exsonuit"; c. 19. 1: "Omnia 
mimico risu exsonuerant " ; c. 73. 4: "gingilipho et ingenti clamore exsonabant"; and 
c. 109. 6 : " Exsonat ergo cantibus totum navigium." The verb " exsonare," as far as 
I know, occurs in Petronius — and with him in these few passages — ■ alone. 

C. 19. 2: "Ideo vetui hodie in hoc deversorio quemquam mortalium admitti," for 
"deversorium"; c. 26. 10: "et Gitona, libentissime servUe oflficium tuentem usque hoc, 
jubemus in balneo sequi," for "in balneum"; c. 73. 5: "Nos, dum alii sibi ludos fa- 
ciunt, in solio, quod Trimalchioni parabatur, descendimus," for "in solium"; and 
0. 136. 3: "ad reficiendum ignem in vicinia cucurrit," for "in viciniam"; the first 
used by Quartilla, the last three by Encolpius. 

C. 26. 8 : " Itaque cum moesti diliberaremus, quonam genere praesentem evitaremus 
procellam, unus servus Agamemnonis interpellavit trepidantes " ; for " quo modo," or 
" qua ratione." 

C. 27. 5 : " cum Trimalchio digitos concrepuit," for " digitis," as Cic. de Ofiic. 3. 
19. 1: "si digitis concrepuerit" ; and c. 22. 6: "et concrepans aera," for "aferibus" 
or "aere." 

C. 29. 1: "dum omnia stupeo"; c. 60. 8: "Candidas succincti tunicas"; and c. 
82. 1 : " gladio latus cingor" ; a poetical construction. — C. 29. 2: " Et coUegae quidem 
mei riserunt"; " coUega" in the sense of "fellow-guest." I know of no other instance 
of the word being used in this sense. 
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C. 34. 2 ; " colaphisque objurgari puerum . . . jussit." I know of no writer of the 
best age who uses " objurgare" in the sense of " punish, chastise." 

C. 36. 5 : " Non minus et Trimalchio ejusmodi methodo laetus." " Methodus," if the 
reading be correct, is used in the sense of " contrivance, invention," a meaning of which 
I know no other instance. 

C. 54. 3 : "Pessime mihi erat, ne," etc., in the sense of " I feared," probably a collo- 
quial expression, although I do not know of another instance. Similar phrases are 
Plant. Amphit. 5. 1. 6 : " Animo male est" ; True. 2. 4. 14 : " Non edepol bibere possum 
jam; ita animo male est"; and Cure. 1. 3. 8: "nam si absim, baud recusem, quin mihi 
male sit." — "ne his precibus periculo aliquid catastrophae quaereretur"; "catastro- 
pha," in this sense, seems to be a a-rra^ Xeyofievov. 

C. 69. 6 : " nisi epidipnis esset allata." The plural, " epidipnides," occurs in a few 
instances; the singular, in this place alone. — C. 69. 8: " et omnium genera avium"; 
for " omnium generum aves." 

C. 72. 4: "nudisque consurrexit pedibus et Trimalchionem gaudentem subsequi," 
for "subsecutus est"; a singular use of the historical infinitive immediately after the 
indicative consurrexit." 

C. 74. 9 : " maledicere Trimalchionem coepit." This is the only instance in which 
Encolpius uses this irregular construction, which, as has been stated above, was fre- 
quent among the uneducated (see c. 58. 13 and c. 96. 7). In all other instances, Encol- 
pius, or Petronius, as well as the steward of Trimalchio, uses the regular construction ; 
see c. 53. 3; c. 117. 11 ; c. 132. 13 and 14. 

C. 97. 10: " Amolitur Ascyltus invidiam." " Amoliri" is used in similar phrases in 
Quint. 5. 13. 11 : " Videndum etiam, simul nobis plura aggredienda sint, an amolienda 
singula." Tac. Hist. 3. 75 : " invidiam crimenque agnovisse et a partibus ViteUii amo- 
litus videbatur." In the literal sense the verb occurs in the Historiae of L. Cornelius 
Sisenna, who was probably a few years older than Cicero. C£ Non. 2. 73 : " Sisenna 
Historiae IIII : inpedimentum omne de cunctis itineribus amoliuntur." — " quern post 
fatalem rixam habuit carissimum." Reiske explains "post" as being used in the man- 
ner of the Greek fierd, in the sense of " except." I know of no other instance of 
"post" being used in this sense. 

C. 102. 4: "per ipsa gubernacula." While this word, in a metaphorical sense, is 
almost without exception used in the plural, I do not know of another instance of the 
plural when the word is employed in its literal meaning, as here. 

C. 102. 7 : " nee vos quidem existimo velle"; c. 110. 4: " quern alloquio dignum nee* 

* The Codex Memmianus has " ne." 
VOL. VI. NEW SERIES. 23 
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Lycas quidem crederet"; c. 132. 9: "nam nee nominare quidem te inter res serias 
fas est" ; c. 13. 1 : " Nam adhuc nee suturae quidem attulerat rustieus curiosas manus." 
I do not intend to enter into a discussion whether " nee . . . quidem" is good Latin or 
not, nor whether it is good Latin but not Ciceronian, which question is ably discussed 
by Hand in his Tursellinus (Vol. IV. p. 142) ; nor is it incumbent upon me to explain 
how far, in those passages in which the reading " nee . . . quidem " cannot be doubted, 
it differs in meaning from " ne . . . quidem." It is sufficient for me to ascertain in 
what writers this expression, in the sense in which Petronius uses it, occurs. Cicero 
cannot be quoted in support of it, as will be seen upon an examination of the fol- 
lowing passages. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 9. 23 : " NihU igitur affert pater iste Stoi- 
corum, quare mundum ratione uti putemus, nee* cur animantem quidem esse." Of the 
same kind is the passage in Cie. in Verr. 2. 20. 48 : " De isto, id quod omnes videbant, 
neque ille quidem obscure locutus est." In both these passages, the only ones in Cicero 
in which the reading " nee" is sufficiently authenticated, "nee . . . quidem," signifying 
" and not even," is not equivalent to " ne . . . quidem," and differs, therefore, from the 
" nee . . . quidem" as used in the above-mentioned passages by Petronius. And the few 
passages in which " nee . . . quidem" is used as in the above passages of Petronius, be- 
long to writers of the silver age. Cf Flor. 2. 17. 3 : " Alioquin ita undique mari 
Pyrenaeoque vallata est, ut ingenio situs nee adiri quidem potuerit." Sen. de Ira 1. 6. 
2 : " Non est ergo natura hominis poenae appetens : et ideo nee ira quidem secundum 
naturam hominis, quia poenae appetens est." Plin. Nat. Hist. 8. 36. 54. 129: "Pro- 
cedunt vere, sed mares praepingues; cujus rei causa non prompta est, quia necf somno 
quidem saginatis praeter quatuordecim dies, ut diximus." 

C. 105. 11: "aut cujus tarn erudeles manus in hoc supplicium durassent?" "who 
could carry his cruelty so far as to inflict such a punishment ■? " Tacitus (Ann. 1. 6) 
uses the verb "durare" in a similar manner: "ceterum [Augustus] in nuUius unquam 
suorum necem duravit." 

C. 106. 3 : " Deos immortales rerum humanarum agere curam, puto, intellexisti, o 
Tryphaena !" Lycas uses the perfect, " intellexisti," for the present, " intelligis." 

C. 107. 9: "si gratiam a legato moliebantur" ; for "per legatum." — C. 107. 15: 
" Pharmace." I am not aware that any Latin writer, with the exception of Servius, 
the scholiast of Virgil, and Lactantius Placidus, the scholiast of Statins, mentions this 
word. In Greek it was used in the same sense in which it appears to be used by Lycas, 
namely, as an opprobrious epithet. Cf Arist. Equit. 1405 : 

* Orelli, while stating that a few manuscripts read " ne," adopts the reading " nee," and expresses in a 
decided manner his opinion that " nee . . . quidem " means " and not even." 

t Sillig reads " ne," in opposition to all the manuscripts ; he says, " ita nos scripsimus ; nee, R, d, y3, y." 
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Kal (T dvrl rovTcov is rb JIpVTaveiov KaXa, 
'Ej TfjV ebpav 6', iv' tKeivos 5" o (j>apnaK6s- 

C. 108. 12: "stlatarium bellum." Provided this be the correct reading, it is not easy 

to give a satisfactory explanation of the expression. The adjective occurs, so far as I 

know, in one passage only, Juv. 7. 134: " Spondet enim Tyrio stlataria purpura filo" ; 

unless we admit the authority of the scholiast to this passage, who quotes from Ennius 

this line: 

" Et melior navis, quam quae stlataria portat." 

The noun, certainly, was of early origin. Cf. Fest. p. 313 : " Stlata genus erat navigii 
latum magis quam altum, sic appellatum a latitudine, sed ea consuetudine, qua stlocum 
pro locum et stlitem antiqui pro litem dicebant." Gellius enumerates the word in a list 
of names of weapons and vessels which occur in ancient writers : " quae in historiis 
veteribus scripta sunt." There is no evidence that the adjective, as well as the noun, 
was not early in use ; on the contrary, the reverse is highly probable ; for even if the 
scholiast to Juvenal was mistaken in ascribing the line quoted to Ennius, it was un- 
doubtedly borrowed from a writer of equal age and authority. 

C. 109. 5 : " odia detumescunt." I know of no earlier writer who uses this verb 
than Statins. Cf. Theb. 5. 468 : 

" Detumuere animi maris, et clementior Auster 
Vela vocat." 

— C. 109. 8 : " elegidarion," in the sense of " elegidion." I am not aware that the 
word occurs in any other writer. 

C. 110. 1: "corymbio." "Corymbion" is undoubtedly the diminutive of " corym- 
bos," but it occurs in no other writer. — C. 110. 5 : " capillamento." Although I know of 
no earlier writer who uses this word than Pliny and Seneca, they both use it in a man- 
ner incompatible with the idea that it had lately come into use, or that it was of their 
making. On the contrary, the figurative sense in which Pliny several times uses it, as 
well as Seneca, necessarily implies the previous existence of the word in its literal sense.* 

C. 111. 2: « conditorium," in the sense of "sepulchre." Cf Plin. Ep. 6. 10. 5: 
" Tam rara in amicitiis fides, tam parata oblivio mortuorum, ut ipsi nobis debeamus 
etiam conditoria exstruere omniaque heredum ofl&cia praesumere." Although Pliny 
the younger is the earliest writer in whose writings this word, used in the sense of 
" sepulchre," occurs, there is no evidence that it did not exist long before. 

* Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. 16. 10. 16. 38 : " ex his pinus atque pinaster folium habent capillamenti modo prae- 
tenue longumque et mucrone aculeatum." Sen. Ep. 86. 18 : " hujus [vitis] capillamenta quoque, si fieri 
potest, colligenda sunt." 
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C. 116. 1: "ex quo baud procul impositum arce sublimi oppidum cernimus," for 
" in arce sublimi." 

C. 117. 1 : " genusque divitationis." If tbis be the correct reading, the word " divita- 
tio " is a atra^ Xeyofiefov. The verb from which it is derived occurs in ancient writers. 
Cf. Non. 2. 95 : " Divitant pro divites faciunt. Accius Astyanacte : nihil credo augu- 
ribus, qui auris verbis divitant Alienas, suas ut auro locupletent domos. Turpilius 
Transilione: di me divitant." Gellius (14. 1) also quotes the former passage from 
Accius. The presumption, therefore, is in favor of " divitatio" being an old word. 

C. 127. 1 : " risit tam blandum." The ecstatic frame of mind of Encolpius is indi- 
cated by the poetic coloring of this passage, and this accounts satisfactorily for the use 
of the adjective "blandum" for the adverb "blande." 

C. 131. 5: " praecantatos." This word is a aira^ Xeyd/ievov; but from the fact that 
another word of the same root, " praecantrix " and " praecantatrix," "a sorceress," oc- 
curs in some of the oldest writers,* the inference is natural that the non-occurrence of 
" praecantatus " in other writers is accidental. 

C. 132. 3: "convocat omnes quasillarias." Cf Gruter. Inscr. 648. 5: "Musa. QuasUl 
Vix. An. XXX Cratinus. Lanipend De. Suo." — C. 132. 12: " poenitentiam agere ser- 
monis mei coepi." Cf De Orat. Dial. 15 : " Neque Ulius, inquit, sermonis mei poeni- 
tentiam ago." 

C. 136. 13 : " tam magnum aequo clamorem sustulit, ut putares," etc. A singular 
and unnecessary use of " aequo," the sense being fully expressed by " tam." A second 
construction seems to have been ia the mind of Encolpius, namely, " aequo magnum 
clamorem sustulit, ac si iterum anseres limen intrassent," which he changed into its 
present form, unnecessarily retaining " aeque." 

C. 141. 9: "Quod si exemplis vis quoque probari consilium"; for "Quod si exem- 
plis quoque vis probari consilium." 

It will be readily perceived that the above list of words or phrases and grammatical 
forms consists of two kinds, — of those which occur in Petronius alone, unsupported 
by the authority of any other writer, early or late, and of those which occur also in 
other later writers. To the former class belong: "in controversiam esse," c. 15. 3; 
"condones," c. 14. 7, c. 15. 4, and c. 15. 8; "centonem exhibendum postulare," c. 15. 7; 
"exsonare," c. 16. 1, c. 73. 4, and c. 109. 6; "in hoc deversorio admitti," c. 19. 2; "in 
balneo sequi," c. 26. 10; "in solio descendere," c. 73. 5 ; "in vicinia currere," c. 136. 3 ; 

• Cf. Non. 8. 494 : " Praecantrix. Varro Cato, vel de liberis educandis : ut faciunt pleraeque, ut adhibe- 
ant praecantrices, nee medico ostendunt." Plant. Mil. 3. 1. 98 : " da, quod dem quinquatribus Praecantrici 
[al. Praecantatrici], conjectrici, ariolae atque aruspicae." 
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" quonam genere," c. 26. 8; "digitos concrepare," c. 27. 5, and "concrepare aera," 
c. 22. 6; "coUegae," c. 29. 2; "colaphis objurgare," c. 34. 2; « methodus," c. 36. 5; 
" pessime mihi erat, ne," etc., and " catastropha," c. 54. 3 ; " epidipnis," c. 69. 6 ; 
"omnium genera avium," c. 69. 8; "consurrexit et subsequi," c. 72. 4; "maledicere" 
with the accusative, c. 74. 9; "post," c. 97. 10; " gubemacula," c. 102. 4; "intel- 
lexisti," c. 106. 3; "a legato," c. 107. 9; " elegidarion," c. 109. 8; « corrymbion," 
c. 110. 1; "arce," for "in arce," c. 116. 1; "divitatio," c. 117. 1; " praecantatus," 
c. 131. 5; " tam magnum aeque," etc., c. 136. 13; "quoque," c. 141. 9. 

A consideration suggests itself which vidll lead a cautious inquirer into the subject 
of the age of Petronius to attach little or no weight to these exceptional expressions 
and forms. Even if it were an ascertained fact, that the non-occurrence of these forms 
and words in other writers is not accidental, but that they were used by Petronius 
alone, we should be no nearer to a solution of the problem. If these expressions oc- 
curred in writers whose age is knovm, we might with some reason infer that Petronius 
belonged to the same age. But as the case is, these irregularities, whether barbarisms 
or solecisms, may, for aught we know, have been the oiFspring of any time, an earlier 
as well as a later. It is a well-knovm fact, that we not only find in different writers of 
the same age expressions not in keeping with the character of the language of that age, 
but we meet in the works of one and the same writer such inconsistencies. While it 
may, indeed, be conceded that some, if not all, of these expressions impair the reputa- 
tion of Petronius as a writer who is in every part of his work correct and elegant, they 
afford no evidence as to his age, and neither strengthen nor weaken other evidence on 
that point. They must be laid out of the case, however interesting they may otherwise 
be as one of the characteristics of the language of Petronius. 

A more serious obstacle is presented by the second class of expressions, — those 
which have the authority of later writers only. Their number is not so large as 
that of the preceding class ; they are : the poetic use of the accusative, c. 29. 1, c. 60. 8, 
and c. 82. 1 ; "amoliri invidiam," c. 97. 10; "nee . . . quidem," c. 13. 1, c. 102. 7, and 
c. 132. 9; "durare in supplicium," c. 105. 11; "pharmacus," c. 107. 15; "stlatarium 
helium," c. 108. 12; " detumescere," c. 109. 5; " capillamentum," c. 110. 5; "condito- 
rium," c. 111. 2; "blandum," c. 127. 1; " quasillariae," c. 132. 3; and " poenitentiam 
agere," c. 132. 12. 

It is necessary to observe, in the first place, that the fact of the occurrence of these 
expressions, so far as now known, in later writers only, is no conclusive evidence that they 
did not previously form a part of the Latin language. On the contrary, I have shown in 
the instance of several, as "stlatarium" and " capillamentum," that it is highly probable, 
if not certain, that they existed at a much earlier period than the writers in which alone 
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they are now found. Another weighty consideration is suggested by a fact of which 
the history and development of every language furnish examples. I refer to the re- 
ciprocal influence of the written and spoken language. While it is unquestionably 
true that the writers of a nation by their genius invent and introduce new words and 
forms, which by degrees pass over into the spoken language of their countrymen, it is 
equally true that the creative mind of the people itself forms new words, which, if they 
really satisfy the constantly increasing wants of the language, and intelligibly and in 
accordance with the genius of the language express new objects and new ideas and 
relations of ideas, soon make their way from the spoken into the written language. 
This fact suggests the reason why it should not at once be concluded that a word used 
.for the first time, so far as our literary monuments reach, by Tacitus or Quintilian or 
Seneca, did not previously exist in the spoken language of the educated and refined, as 
well as of the large mass of the people, even if we had irrefutable evidence, which we 
have not, that those authors were the first to use it in writing. Petronius, or his hero, 
Encolpius, in using throughout the whole of his narrative, with few exceptions, the 
easy, simple language of conversation, employed some terms which occur for the first 
time in the works of somewhat later writers, although they may have been for a gen- 
eration in the mouth of everybody. Not much more than that length of time, in al- 
most every instance, need have elapsed between the time which the precediag examina- 
tion has led me to adopt as the age of Petronius, and the period of those writers who, 
so far as our present literary means enable us to judge, were the first to use the ex- 
pressions in writing. 

While these expressions, considered by themselves, would undoubtedly lead us to 
the conclusion that Petronius belonged to a period posterior to the time of those writ- 
ers in whose, works we meet them for the first time, the great body of evidence, both 
historical and linguistic, is opposed to that conclusion. Under these circumstances, it 
becomes necessary to allow due weight to the above-stated considerations, that either 
the non-occurrence of those few words in earlier writers may be accidental, or that, 
although in general use in conversation, it was not until a later period that they were 
introduced into the written language. 

The investigation into the age of Petronius is thus completed. The historical evi- 
dence points distinctly to the period between 6 and 34 A. D. as the time in which 
Petronius lived and wrote; the great body of the linguistic evidence does not only 
not militate against, but strongly corroborates, this result; and the small number of 
expressions which at first view are inconsistent with it are capable of an explanation, 
at once natural and in conformity with the history of language, which removes this 
only and slight objection. 



